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PREFACE. 


NotwithBtaDding  the  Bomewhat  unusual  &ciUtiefl  which  my  edibh 
rial  and  other  relatione  had  furDiahed  me  for  the  collection  of  data, 
etc.,  it  is  quite  probable  that  I  should  have  regretted  yielding  to  the 
Bolidtationa  of  my  present  publUhern  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  ori* 
gin,  aims,  and  progress  of  the  Fasmkrh'  Movhueitt,  had  I  not  been 
■o  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
whose  assistance  ban  been  valuable  to  both  the  reader  and  myself  in 
the  highest  degree.  I  desire  here  to  return  my  thankg  to  my  fellow- 
laborer  on  the  "  Western  Rural,"  Mr.  Arem  Pardoe,  without  whose 
iud  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  me 
to  have  responded  to  this  extra  demand  upon  my  time.  Grateful 
acknowledgmenia  are  also  due  to  my  friends  Hon.  W,  C.  Flagg  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Midgley  for  the  papers  on  Transportation  and  Railroads 
which  are  given  in  Chapters  XXXIV  to  XXXVII  of  this  work. 
No  apology  can  be  needed  for  the  admission  of  the  "  Byroad  ride," 
so  strongly  presented  by  Mr.  Midgley.  Intelligent  and  practically 
useful  discuMion  of  the  formers'  undoubted  grievances  in  respect  to 
railroads  will  be  grestly  facilitated  by  a  true  understanding  and  care- 
ful sifting  of  the  arguments  prCHented  by  the  opposing  interest. 
I  also  desire  to  return  thanks  to  many  other  friends,  East,  West,  and 
South,  who  have  ftvored  me  with  valuable  informatioD  and  advice ; 
and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  kind  and  often  painstaking  courtesy 
extended  to  me  by  the  secretaries  and  other  officers  of  the  Oranges, 
Clubs,  and  other  societies  oi^anized  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

Want  of  space  has  compelled  ihe  omission  of  considerable  matter 
which  it  was  my  original  intention  to  embody  in  this  volume — among 
which  are,  a  list  of  the  Clubs,  Oranges,  etc.,  in  the  Ilnited  SUIes  and 
Canadas;  extract^  from  such  of  the  leading  agricultural  and  other 
journals  of  the  country  as  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Farmere^  Movement ;  and  an  admirable  paper  by  my 
friend  Bofus  E.  Slosson,  of  Morris,  111. 

In  the  following  pages  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  present  bi^ 
tory  with  accuracy  and  impartiality.  When  my  own  opinions  have 
been  expressed  upon  the  great  and  still  growing  power  of  monopolis- 
ing capital,  it  has  beeu  sought  to  do  W  without  prejudice  or  bitter 
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nen;  and,  in  fact,  on  many  points  I  have  expressed  myself  &r  les 
atnmglj  than  I  have  really  felt.  The  breach  between  the  Farmera 
and  the  Railroads,  though  wide,  by  no  means  seems  to  me  past  all 
healing.  It  haa  been  perniciously  widened  by  hot-headed  enthuKiasts 
and  designing  demagi^ues  upon  both  sidee.  Time  and  again,  with 
vituperation  and  invective  without  stint,  it  baa  been  declared  that  the 
railroad  companies  would  never  be  satisfied  until  they  had  "wrung 
the  last  drop  of  blood  from  the  people."  Simultaneoucly,  and  with 
equal  lack  both  of  judgment  and  truth,  the  railroad  organs  have  de- 
nounced the  &rmei8  as  havingno  just  grounds  of  complaint;  and  said 
they  merely  seek  a  pretext  for  the  repudiation  of  their  bonds  and  the 
confiscation  of  railroad  property,  and  even  (as  a  prominent  railroad 
official  has  lately  asserted)  that  they  are  really  casting  about  for  a 
method  of  establishing  a  sort  of  commune  I 

As  long  as  this  spirit  prevails,  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  matters  at 
issue  ties  in  the  future.  The  railroads  will  yield  nothing  unless  com- 
pelled, while  believing,  or  at  least  profesing  to  believe,  that  a  con- 
cesuon  would  be  but  the  occasion  for  further  demands;  and  tiie 
&rmers  will  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  claims  for  redress, 
while  insulted  by  the  transparent  falsehood  that  they  have  no  just 
cause  for  complaint.  Among  a  people  who  profess  to  be  self-gov- 
erned, it  ought  to  be  possible  to  remedy  all  such  grievances  without 
an  appeal  to  regulatory  legislation ;  and  the  writer,  for  one,  would 
yet  gladly  see  delegations  appointed  in  behalf  of  the  contending 
parties,  empowered  to  confer  aud  arrange  the  basis  for  an  amicable 
compromise,  reasonable,  practicable,  and  just  to  all  parties. 

What«ver  may  be  the  issue  of  the  pending  war  between  the  pro- 
ducers and  transporters,  however,  it  is  clear  that  from  the  Farmers' 
Movement,  as  a  whole,  great  good  must  result  It  has  opened  th« 
eyes  of  the  mssses  to  gigantic  frauds  in  other  directions.  Even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  increased  interest  which  the  members  of 
Farmers'CInbH,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  like  Associations,  have 
manifeated  in  onr  social  and  public  afbirs  must  be  productive  of 
great  good  to  the  masses,  in  the  proper  education  of  the  present  and 
rinng  generations  in  their  duties  as  individuals  and  citizens.  It  is 
throi^h  this  great  quickening  of  the  toiling  mases,  and  their  stimu- 
lation to  higher  endeavor,  that  either  the  renovation  or  overtiirowof 
the  effete  and  corrupt  political  parties  of  the  day  is  to  be  effected. 

J.  P. 

QSKAOo,  lu^,  19tb  January,  1874 
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THE    GROTJKDSWELL. 


CHAPTER    I. 
INTBODTJOTOKT. 


A  QBOUUDSWELL. 


"AhotI"  "Bear  a  hand!"  "Cat  that  painter!"  "Cast 
looee  I"  A  acore  of  such  cries,  with  sundry  incoherent  yella, 
broke  suddenly  upon  the  repoee  of  a  small  fishing  hamlet 
□estling  in  a  oove  that  opened  out  upon  the  vide  Atlantic 

There  had  been  almost  a  dead  calm.  The  sea,  stretching 
&r  in  the  distance,  rocked  in  gentle  undulations,  like  a  child 
in  its  cradle,  and  clear  aa  a  mirror  curled  gently  up  on  the 
shore.  The  .sough  of  the  waters,  as  they  lazily  rose  and  fell, 
Was  varied  only  by  a  soft,  long-continued  "awi-i-sh,"  aa  the 
ever-recurring,  ever-advancing  wave  of  the  incoming  tide 
rolled  over  the  shells  and  pebbles,  with  a  tinkle  mnrmnrouB 
and  musical.  Nothing  suggested  tiie  resistless  power  of 
this  calm  blue  water  when  lashed  into  fury  by  Old  Boreas ; 
nothing  in  the  state  of  the  weather  indicated  aught  but  a 
long-continued  calm ;  for  the  tranquillity  which  reigned  over 
all  seemed  the  result  of  a  settled  determination  upon  the 
weather's  part  to  remain  serene,  and  was  not,  by  any  means, 
(21) 
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the  ominous,  oppressive  stillness  which  precedes  a  storm. 
All  was  beauty  and  peace. 

The  boats  belonging  to  the  village  were  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  in  orderly  array,  the  sails  of  some  hanging  listlessly, 
nnd  those  of  others  stowed  carefully  away  or  lashed  trimly 
to  the  masts.  Of  the  sturdy  fishermen  lolling  about  on 
the  beach,  the  younger  ones  were  chatting  gayly,  or  lazily 
smoking  their  short  pipes,  evidently  enjoying  tlieir  enforced 
idleness ;  others,  more  restless,  and  chafing  under  their  in- 
activity, strolled  to  and  fro,  ever  and  anon  casting  an  eye, 
now  seaward,  and  now  toward  the  line  of  cliffe  shutting  in 
tlie  broad  sandy  beach.  But  not  a  sign  did  they  discern  of 
the  much  desired  change  of  the  monotonously  fine  weather. 
The  longed-for  breeze  which  was  to  take  them  to  their  fish- 
ing grounds  gave  no  token  yet  of  its  appearance.  Even  the 
older  salts,  whom  a  life  of  constant  watchfulness  had  ren- 
dered wary  as  cats,  had 'relaxed  some  of  their  accustomed 
vigilance,  and,  gathered  in  little  groups,  were  smoking  ami 
discussing  old  times. 

Suddenly,  almost  instantaneously,  the  scene  changed  as  if 
by  magic,  and  the  beach  became  a  spectacle  of  bustling  con- 
fusion and  activity.  The  sun  still  shone  with  grateful  warmth, 
and  the  same  dead  calm  continued;  but,  far  in  the  distance, 
there  was  a  sudden  upheaval  of  the  waters,  innocent  in  the 
deptKs  of  the  ocean,  but  terrible  in  ite  force  against  the  shore. 
One  of  the  veterans  who  had  been  watching  the  sea,  from 
force  of  habit  rather  than  any  thought  of  danger,  saw  it,  and 
suddenly  leaped  up.  "A  swell  1  A  groundswell !"  he  shouted ; 
"Quick!  Quick!"  And,  motioning  to  his  two  mates,  he 
rushed,  as  with  the  vigor  of  youth,  to  where  his  boat  lay 
witii  the  others  upon  the  beach.  In  an  instant  the  craft  was 
launched,  and  he  and  his  comrades  were  rowing  out  to  sea, 
.as  if  for  life. 
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Scarcely  had  their  boat  got  well  out  from  shore,  before 
Uie  waters  swiftly  receded,  only  to  be  suddenly  brought 
back  by  a  huge  wave,  swelling  in  resistless  majesty  as  it  ad- 
vanced. As  its  base  touched  the  bottom  of  the  shoaling 
water,  the  top  curled  into  a  gigantic  comb,  and,  as  it  fell  for- 
ward, the  mighty  mass  was  thrown  with  deafening  roar 
upon  the  beach.  The  boats  still  lying  at  their  moorings  were 
cauglit  up  like  feathers,  and  hurled  yards  farther  inland. 
With  the  same-terrific  dignity  which  marked  their  incoming, 


the  waters  rolled  back,  leaving  the  little  fleet  in  indesfcriba- 
ble  confusion — bottom  up,  or  end  up,  or  on  their  sides,  some 
piled  two  or  three  together,  others  stove  in,  and  not  a  few 
wrecked  irreparably.  Around  their  boats  quickly  swarmed 
the  now  thoroughly  aroused  fishermen.  Each  crew  seizing 
their  craft,  if  happily  it  could  be  got  at,  ran  it  up  the  beach 
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BtiU  higher,  OQt  of  Uie  reach  of  the  waves  which  experiecce 
had  taught  them  were  yet  to  come,  and  higher  than  before. 

Not  half  the  work  waa  done,  when  a  very  moootain  of 
water  buried  the  recedence  of  the  first  wave  out  of  sight, 
advaoced  as  before,  picked  up  a  number  of  the  unfortunate 
boats,  and  dashed  their  luckless  owners,  tu^-strangled, 
braised  and  dripping,  high  up  the  beach.  Recovering  their 
feet  as  the  water  left  them,  these  returned  bravely  to  the 
rescue  of  their  crafts,  and  by  dint  of  tugging  and  hauling, 
when  the  third  and  greatest  wave  rolled  thundering  on  the 
beach,  most  of  them  were  safe,  high  and  dry. 

Soon  the  ocean  settled  down  into  its  accustomed  quiet, 
and  the  inspection  of  damages  commenced.  The  sides  of 
Jack's  boat  were  stove  in.  Bill's  thwarts  torn  out,  and  Bob's 
mast,  oars,  and  tackle  all  lost,  while  Steve's  craft  was  an  en- 
tire wrecL  Hardly  a  boat  had  saved  its  mast  and  rising 
unharmed,  saving  alone  the  one  which  got  out  to  sea  before 
Che  first  swell  came  in. 

TBE  omaiS  OP  OBOUNDl^WELLS. 

Such  is  a  groondswell — a  mighty  upheaving  of  the  waters, 
grand,  resistless,  terrible,  ita  power  never  to  be  withstood, 
and  to  be  eluded  only  by  the  utmost  watohfulness  and  skill. 
It  is  bom  of  a  struggle  for  mastery  between  the  winds  and 
waters,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  away,  or  it  may  be  even 
in  mid-ocean.  Cast  a  stone  into  a  pond,  and  it  produces 
ripples,  at  first  large  and  well  defined,  then  gradually  bding 
out,  but  not  dying  away  entirely  until  they  have  broken  npon 
the  shore,  be  it  never  so  faintly.  80  a  tornado  or  a  submarine 
earthquake  in  mid-ocean  stirs  the  mass  of  living  waters, 
and  transmits  its  mighty  undulations  to  the  utmost  shores. 
When  least  expected,  when  the  knowing  ones  and  weather- 
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wiw  ^«dict  a  contiimaDce  of  fine  weather,  when  there  ia  no 
appettrancfl  of  a  commotion  among  the  elements,  near  or  re- 
mote, the  far-reaching  effects  ol  &  distant  Btorm  may  catch 
the  unwary  coaster  in  his  fancied  security,  and  dash  him 
high  on  the  beach,  .crippled  for  life,  or  a,  dead  and  sightless 
corpse. 

.  As  the  effects  of  a  groundswell  are  proportionate  to  the 
violence  of  the  storm  or  disturbance  which  occasioned  it,  so 
in  the  bodies  politic  and  social  we  observe  a  similar  pro- 
portion in  the  strength  of  periodic  agitations  resulting  &om 
mal-administration,  or  other  grievances  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  lapse  of  years  and  become  strong  and  odious. 

SOafE  MODERN  GROTTNDSWELIS. 

Modem  history  records  many  popular  upheavals  which 
may  well  be  termed  groundswelb,  some  of  them  actually 
marking  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  human  race  upon  the 
earth. 

Such  was  the  convulsion,  which,  after  centuries  of  mis- 
rule and  corruption,  shook  English  society  to  its  center,  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Charles,  and  ended  only  after  that  mon- 
arch, more  sinned  ag^nst  than  sinning,  had  lost  his  life. 
Not  even  then  was  the  struggle  between  kingly  domination 
and  the  irights  of  the  people  to  a  voice  in  the  government 
permanently  decided.  The  "  laat  and  worser  Charles,"  re- 
called to  the  Uirone  of  his  ancestors,  provoked  another  storm, 
which  James  11.  was  unwise  enough  to  raise  to  fiiry,  and 
thia  tune  the  Stuart  was  expelled  from  England,  finally  and 
ftjrever. 

That  awfol  tragedy  in  modem  history,  known  as  the  French 
BevolntioD,  in  like  manner  was  the  direct  consequence  of 
long  years  of  oppression  and  misery,  coupled  with  ignorance 
8 
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and  superatition.  That  groundewell  was  a  fearful  thing, 
wave  following  wave,  until  every  city  and  hamlet  in  France 
had  been  baptized  with  the  bloody  spray.  Every  nation  in 
Europe  felt  the  successive  shocks,  and  before  their  force  was 
fully  expended,  more  than  one  of  them  found  themselvea 
stranded  on  the  shores  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the 
'  condition  of  battered  wrecks  after  a  storm. 

The  Kevolution  in  our  own  country  was  another  groundr 
swell  of  gigantic  proportiona,  having  a  corresponding  origin 
in  the  resentment  of  a  high-spirited  people  against  manifest 
injustice.    The  monarchical  principle  was  virtually  swept 


from  the  continent,  and  the  founders  of  our  glorious  repub- 
lic were  left  free  to  build,  broad  and  strong,  the  framework 
of  a  popular  government,  the  very  best  ever  launched  upon 
the  sea  of  Time, 

Let  US  hope  also  that  it  will  prove  the  most  enduring ;  for 
what  American  heart  but  thrills  to  the  prayer  in  song  of 
our  besHoved  poet — 
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"  TboD,  too,  Hll  on,  O  Ship  of  State : 
8^1  on,  0  Dnion,  strong  and  graat 

Hntuanlty  with  all  its  fean. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  fntnre  years, 

Ib hanging  brenthleaa  on  tliy  fatei" 


TBB  QBOUNDSWELL  OF  TO-DAT. 

If  tliere  be  one  danger  of  more  threatening  aspect  than 
any  other  in  the  present  juncture  of  afilairs  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  disturbing  and  corrupting  influences  flowing 
oat  of  the  existence  of  great  moneyed  corporations  tha^ 
year  by  year,  take  on  more  and  more  of  the  characteristics 
of  conscienceless  and  irresponsible  monopolies.  By  various 
arts,  extending  even  to  the  shameless  purchase  of  legislative 
votes,  these  strive  to  shape  the  domestic  policy  of  the  State 
to  their  own  ends,  with  less  and  less  regard  for  the  general 
welfare.  The  industrial  classes  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
effects  of  this  policy  of  selfishness  and  greed,  since  upon 
them  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  "  all-controlling  few  "  fall 
the  first  and  moat  heavily.  What  wonder,  then,  that  wa 
behold  to-day  another  pc^olar  uprising,  in  earnest  protest 
against  attempt«d  wrongs ;  or,  that  the  fermers,  emphati- 
cally the  great  producing  daaa  of  the  whole  community, 
should  seek  a  closer  union  in  council,  business  plans  and  in- 
fluence, and  thus  to  roll  onward  the  waves  of  their  mighty- 
ffrtnmdtwdlT 

A  groundswell  on  approaching  the  shore  is  irresistible ; 
the  surging  waters,  as  one  m&ss  upheaving  and  sweeping  on- 
ward, bear  all  before  them  ;  no  anchorage  will  hold.  The 
only  chance  of  safety  is  to  give  way  by  degrees,  and  thus 
allow  the  wave  to  spend  its  strength  more  gradually.  Di- 
rectly the  force  of  one  shock  is  past,  the  slack  must  be  hauled 
in,  uid  the  vessel  drawn  back  to  its  anchors,  ready  to  be 
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"  slacked  off "  again  at  the  {^proach  of  the  next  swell.    Just 
BO,  the  class  at  whose  door  lies  the  grievances  of  which  the 
"  Farmers'  Movement "  is  the  natural  consequence,  if  they 
be  wise,  will  yield  with  what  grace 
they  may  to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.     Persistence  in  a  line  of 
conduct  constantly  growing  more 
and  more  intolerable  will  assuredly 
overwhelm  them  with  disaster,  if 
prolonged.     Give  way  they  must ; 
and  the  people  must  see  to  it  that 
"watoh-omi"  whatsoevcr  of  wantonly   usurped 

rights  are  now  remanded  to  themselves,  be  maintained  invio- 
late in  the  future. 

TYPES  AifD  AyTITYPES. 

Our  metaphor  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  The  people  find 
a  fitting  tj'pe  in  the  vast,  majestic  ocean;  popular  opinion  in 
its  waves,  moving  gently  and  quietly,  when  the  elements 
around  are  at  peace,  but  sweeping  all  before  them,  when 
lashed  by  the  fury  of  a  tornado. 

There  ia  another  groundswell,  not  bom  of  the  winds, 
but  of  deep-hidden,  volcanic  fires.  An  earthquake  occurs, 
and  an  island  or  a  continent  ia  upheaved.  The  on-moving 
waves  thus  resulting  surge  against  the  shores  of  an  empire, 
engulfing  not  only  the  fishermen's  craft,  but  the  stately 
merchant-vessel  and  the  man-of  war ;  even  the  villages  and 
cities  that  lie  exposed  are  submerged.  Here  the  antitype  is 
the  fire  that  lives  deep  in  the  heart,  where  he  the  springs 
of  human  action. 

What  a  mere  tidal  wave,  as  to  force,  is  to  the  storm-begot- 
ten groundswell,  this  mighty  rush  of  waters,  originating  in 
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tKe  throes  of  a  submerged  volcano,  is  to  the  angry  paesions 
of  man  aa  they  J>urst  forth  after  long  repreaaion.  The  tidal 
wave  is  easily  avoided;  the  groundswell  may  be  guarded 
against;  but  the  moral  groundBwell  generated  of  human  pas- 
aion,  aggravated  by  long  continued  wrongs,  may  culminate 
in  a  wave  bo  overwhelming  as  to  carry  a  nation  to  its  utter 
rnin. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  ITS  SUBDIVISIONS. 


WHAT  AGRICULTURE  EMBRACES. 
Agricultore,  in  its  broad  sense,  embraces  husbandry,  or 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  obtaining  therefrom  its 
increase  in  the  shape  of  cereals  and  grasses ;  stock-breed- 
ing,  and  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  the  domestic  animals ; 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  making  and  applying  of  ma- 
nures, to  draining,  and,  in  general,  to  all  other  processes 
which  go  to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soiL 


Agriculture  also  includes  the  sub-industry  of  horticul- 
ture, which  again  is  subdivided  into  vegetable  gardening, 
floriculture,  pomology,  or  the  cultivation  of  fruits ;  arbori- 
culture, or  the  cultivation  of  timber ;  forestry,  or  the  con- 
servation and  culture  of  foresta ;  and  landscape  gardening, 
or  the  beautifying  of  natural,  or  creation  of  artificial,  scen- 
(30) 
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ery.  These,  in  torn,  are  often  infinitely  subdivided;  and 
«epecially  hae  this  been  the  case  within  the  last  thirty  years, ' 
or  since  the  multiplication  of  Agricultural  Societies. 

The  breeder  is  not  necessarily  the  fatteuer  of  cattle  for 
market.  The  grain-fiimier  may  not  be  either  a  breeder  or 
feeder,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  He  may  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  the  raising  of  grass  for  pasturage  or 
hay;  or  the  products  from  which  he  derives  his  revenue 
may  be  exclusively  grain.  The  breeder,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  raise  both  hay  and  grain,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  bis  business  successfully. 

The  fruit-grower  is  seldom  engaged  in  other  branches  of 
horticulture,  and  the  florist  more  rarely  still;  the  veget- 
able gardener  is  least  frequently  of  all  engaged  in  othar  hor- 
ticultural pursuits.  The  landscape  gardener  alone  has  to 
deal  with  all  the  branches  of  the  noble  profession  of  horti- 
culture, which  has  been  called  "the  Religion  of  Agricul- 
ture." If  this  metaphor  be  accepted,  floriculture  must  cer- 
tainly be  termed  the  poetry  of  horticulture, 

EFFECT  OF  SCIENCE  ON  AGRICULTURE. 
Since  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  in  Europe 
Mid  the  United  States,  the  division  of  agriculture  into  its 
multiform  sub-industries  has  been  found  exceedingly  profit- 
able. It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that,  as  science  pro- 
gresaee  in  this  direction,  its  subdivision  will  become  more 
and  more  extensive.  The  day  is  certainly  not  far  distant 
when  pomology,  forestry,  floriculture,  and  toany  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  will  be  more  and  more  distinct- 
ively followed;  just  as  threshing  and  draining  are  even  now 
followed  as  distinct  professions.  The  future  is  not  remote 
in  which  steam-plowing,  and  hauling  to  the  local  market  by 
steam,  will  be  accomplished  in  connection  with  threshing 
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and  ditching,  by  persoDs  who  will  make  these  their  exda- 
'sive  occupations. 

From  the  Dark  Ages  until  within  the  last  fifty  yeare  there 
was  no  great  and  general  advance  of  agriculture.  There 
wera  improvements  in  various  localities,  it  is  true,  but,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  England,  then  begin- 
ning tO'  secure  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  had  but  one-half 
the  area  of  the  kingdom  in  arable  and  pasture  laud,  the 


English  Fspm  Soen«.— Shapherd  and  Plook. 

remainder  consisting  of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.  Afl  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  much  of  the  land 
in  England  either  remained  in  forest  or  else  was  exhausted 
of  its  fertility.  But  all  this  is  changed,  and  now,  as  Ma- 
caulay  remarks,  a  hundred  acres,  which,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, produced  annually,  as  food  for  cattle  and  manures,  not 
more  than  forty  tons,  under  improved  culture  yields  the 
vast  iQOi^aee  of  577  tons, 
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THE  FATHESS  OF  MODERN  AQRICULTVSE. 

Until  the  oommencement  of  the  present  century  there 
was  but  little  syBtematic  cultivation  in  America.  The  for- 
vard  moTemeDt  waa,  undoubtedly,  commenced  by  Washing- 
ton (as  good  and  conscientious  a  &rmer  as  he  was  a  states- 
man) and  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  scientific  inTCBtiga- 
tions  into  mechanics  led  him  to  make  the  first  really  valu- 
able improvement  in  plows. 

Grreat  Britain  is  more  indebted  to  Lord  Bacon,  undoubt- 
edly, than  to  any  of  his  contomporaries  for  the  impetus 
which  agriculture  received  in  his  day.  This  great  philoso- 
pher taught  men  the  inductive  method — to  inquire  into  and 
to  discover  by  experiment,  step  by  step,  through  the  great 
alphabet  of  nature — soils,  gases,  elements,  ete. — the  true  re- 
lation which  each  bears  to  each. 

If  all  the  votaries  of  agriculture  had  followed  this  great 
man's  teachings  we  should  have  heard  less  of  that  myth  the 
"  Sdence  of  Agriculture,"  It  might  more  truly  be  called 
the  sum  of  all  sciences,  since,  though  it  is  made  up  of  some- 
thing of  all  sciences,  nevertheless,  it  will  never,  in  the  ua- 
tore  of  things,  become  in  itself  a  true  science. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Jethro  Tull,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  beet  writers  on  agriculture  that 
England  ever  had,  did  much,  through  the  record  of  hia 
experiments  in  new  and  improved  modes  of  culture,  to  ad- 
Vance  the  customary  system  of  tillage,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
rule.  Tull  was  the  father  of  drill  husbandry,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  horse-hoe.  He  also  invented,  but  &iled  to 
perfect,  the  threshing-machine,  leaving  the  final  triumph  in 
this  direction  for  American  genius  to  achieve,  more  than  a 
oentnry  later. 

Arthur  Young  is  also  justly  celebrated  for  his  labors  in 
behalf  of  agriculture.    He  traveled  extensively  over  Europe, 
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to  observe  the  vturiouB  methods  of  tillage  vhich  prevailed, 
and  is  aaid  to  have  edited  nearly  one  hundred  volumes  re- 
lating to  the  profession. 

In  Scotland,  Lord  Kames,  and  still  more,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, were  earnest  and  persevering  patrons  of  agriculture. 
To  the  latter  gentleman,  Scotland  is  indebted  for  a  complete 
agricultural  survey  of  the  country,  with  etatistical  accounts 
relating  to  it.  The  publication  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
had  the  important  result,  among  others,  of  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  1793,  by  Mr. 
Pitt. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  another  bene&ctor  of  bus-  - 
bandry,  deserving  prominent  mention.  It  was  the  result 
of  hia  experiments  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  as  a  realized  branch  of  modem  science ; 
and  this  is  truly  the  "  comer-stone  of  agriculture."  Becog- 
niztug  a  plant  as  a  living  thing,  he  held  that  the  laws  of  its 
existence  must  be  studied  in  order  to  develop  the  most  per- 
fect growth.  By  experiments,  and  in  his  lectures,  he  demon- 
strated that  plants  derive  their  component  parts  either  fi:x)m 
the  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  snnounded,  or  from  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow.  These  elements  being  principally 
carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  he  showed  by 
analysis  of  soils  and  plants  the  relative  nature  of  each,  and 
the  conditions  necessary  to  best  furnish  t^e  dements  for 
growth,  and  proved  that  the  process  of  vegetation  depends 
upon  their  constant  assimilation  by  the  organs  of  planls,  by 
means  of  moisture,  light,  and  heat. 

SCIENTIFIC  EXPEBOfENm  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States  but  little  scientific  experimenting, 
having  for  its  end  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  was  officially 
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attempted  until  the  endowmeDt  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
began ;  and  but  little  hEiB  been  done  even  at  those  institu- 
tions, except  in  a  crude  and  confused  way.  In  the  practical 
application  of  science  to  agriculture,  however,  and  in  the 
inveution  and  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  of  the 
most  diversified  kinds,  our  people  have  become  celebr**^  oil 
over  the  civilized  world. 


In  the  construction  of  machinery  for  steam-plowing  we 
do  not  yet  compete  with  our  English  brethren,  for  the  aim- 
pie  reason  that  our  virgin  soiJe,  where  steam-plowing  is 
practicable,  can  not  be  advantageously  worked  by  steam, 
except  when  an  extraordinary  depth  of  furrow  is  required, 
each,  for  instance,  as  in  the  cultivation  of  root  crops;  and 
theee  crops  in  our  country,  where  com  is  so  cheap,  can  not 
be  made  profitable  unless  it  be  in  special  localities  or  sea- 
sons. Nevertheless,  of  late  attention  has  been  turned  in 
this  direction,  and  I  confidently  believe  that  in  the  Parvin 
motor  will  be  found  the  principle  which  will  eventually 
compete  successfully  with  horse-power,  not  only  in  plowing 
oar  soils,  but  in  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  where  steam 
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power  is  required,  and  also  in  lianling  our  grain  to  the  rail' 
road  stations  on  our  common  country  roada. 

Our  (^cultural  machinery,  in  general,  has  won  the  high- 
est encomiums  wherever  exhibited,  both  in  our  own  country 
and  Europe,  as  models  of  strength  combined  with  elegance 
and  lightness. 

The  first  cast-iron  plow,  made  in  New  Jersey  in  1797, 
has  undergone  various  modifications,  until  now  its  mirror- 
lil;e  surface  of  polished  steel,  and  the  admirable  adaptation 
of  each  part  to  the  work  required,  would  aeem  to  leave  but 
little  more  to  be  desired.  Yet,  not  satisfied  still,  the  mind 
of  man  is  now  seeking  for  some  mechanism  that  shall  en- 
tirely supersede  the  plow  in  the  preparation  of  the  aoil  for 
the  perfect  growth  of  the  seed. 

Science  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  plow  his  ground,  sow 
his  seed,  cultivate  his  crops,  harvest  his  grain,  and  make  it 
ready  for  the  atook,  thresh,  winnow,  and  send  it  to  the 
market  by  the  mere  act  of  superintending  machines,  which 
do  the  work  like  so  many  creatures  of  intelligence.  He 
mows  his  grass,  makes  it  into  hay,  rakes  it  into  windrows, 
cocks  or  loads  it  directly  on  the  wagon,  stacks  or  puts  it  in 
the  barn,  and  even  does  the  heavy  work  of  feeding,  entirely 
by  machinery.  Water  is  pumped  for  his  stock  and  carried 
into  his  house  by  the  agency  of  the  wind  or  steam. 

He  digs,  drains,  makes  roads,  subsoils,  .and  trench- 
plows  his  land ;  plants,  hauls,  and  grinds  his  grain ;  pre- 
pares fodder  for  and  feeds  it  to  his  stock ;  pumps,  sai^,  and 
threshes ;  spades  and  hoes ;  loads  and  unloads ;  stacks  hi& 
hay  and  straw,  and  does  an  infinity  of  other  work  besides, 
by  the  power  of  automatic  sinews  of  iron  and  steel.  How? 
By  the  power  of  mind  applied  to  the  direction  of  material 
forces ;  by  true  knowledge  of  cause  and  Effect;  in  a  word,  by 
science.    And  yet,  if  asked  the  question  to-day,  it  is  highly 
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probable  that  two-tbirds  of  the  fanners  of  this  oovmtry 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  any  intimate 
relation  between  science  and  agriculture.  ■ 

STATUS  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  ANCIENT  TIKES. 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  some  periods  of  ancient  times, 
ajid  in  some  countries,  ^iculture  was  held  to  he  an  honor-i 
able  calhng,  and  kings,  princes,  and  statesmen  did  not 
disdain  to  till  the  soil  with  their  own  hands.  In  ancient 
Egypt,  where  labored  the  men  who  reared  the  mighty  pyra-i 
mids,  the  priests  and  soldiers  owned  the  lands,  about  six 
acres  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  being  allotted  to  each  warrior. 
At  war's  alarm  they  sprang  forth  ready  armed  to  fight  for 
their  estates  and  homes.  In  times  of  peace  they  grew  and 
spnn  flax,  and  with  the  roots,  herbs,  wheat,  and  leguminous 
fruits  which  they  raised,  they  supplied  food  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  then  known  civilized  earth. 

The  Cartht^iniana  considered  agriculture  to  be  of  all  call- 
ings the  most  aristocratic,  and  the  kings,  princes,  and  nobles 
were  among  the  most  active  cultivators  of  the  soil.  When 
the  Eomans  finally  subdued  and  laid  waste  the  land,  the 
orfly  .books  which  they  deemed  worthy  of  being  carried  away, 
it  is  said,  were  twenty-eight  volumes  of  manuscripts  relating 
to  agriculture. 

The  Chinese,  who  have  bridges  constructed  two  thousand 
years  ago,  still  consider  agriculture  so  noble  an  art  that  a 
solemn  ceremony  is  each  year  performed  at  which  the  em- 
peror is  required  to  turn  the  soil.  This  nation  fed  silk- 
worms before  Solomon  reared  hia  temple.  They  built  the 
great  wall  around  the  empire  while  Europe  was  yet  wrapped 
in  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages.  They  cultivated  cotton  cen- 
turies before  the  discovery  of  America.     In  many  respects, 
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their  knowledge  and  practice  concerning  the  careful  fdlling 
of  the  soil  is  to-day  superior  to  oars,  vitli  all  oar  boasted 
eoligbtenment.  A  tract  of  fifty  square  miles  aboat  Shang- 
hai is  called  the  Garden  of  China;  and,  while  we  of  the 
United  States  are  lamenting  our  worn-oat  &nns,  and  talking, 
abont  emigratii^  to  virgin  lands,  this  people,  for  countless 
generations,  have  tilled  the  same  soil,  and,  under  their  man- 
agement, it  is  to-day  &a  productive  as  ever. 

Some  of  the  States  of  ancient  Greece  esteemed  agricultara 
as  t^e  mother  of  arts,  and  their  agricultural  products  were 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games.  With  the  Spartans,  how- 
ever, agriculture  was  contemned.  It  was  left  to  the  Helots, 
their  slaves,  whom  they  thought  fit  only  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
It  is  not  strange,  -therefore,  that  they  should  have  been 
obliged  to  sup  black  broth  (whatever  that  may  have  been). 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  they  took  a  distaste  to  their  wretched 
&re,  and  finally  rivalled  even  the  Athenians  in  luxury,  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 

THE  TRVE  DEFimnON  OF  AOBIOULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  not  simply  getting  the  utmost  present 
wealth  from  the  soil  with  the  least  outlay  of  labor.  It  is 
not  the  mere  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds,  to  convert  into  as 
much  ready  money  as  possible.  It  is  not  hewing  down  for- 
ests to  such  a  degree  tiiat  the  next  generation  must  replant. 
It  is  not  a  system  of  culture  that  will  exhaust  the  soil 
before  the  farmer's  hair  turns  gray.  And  most  certainly  it 
is  not  raising  crops  to  sell  at  such  price  as  the  buyer  may 
arbitrarily  choose  to  offer. 

High  and  progressive  agriculture  is  such  a  system  of  till- 
age as  shall  give  the  greatest  present  returns,  while  the  soil 
retains  its  ^  fertility,  or,  still  better,  increases  its  powers 
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from  year  to  year.  It  is  bucIi  a  systeni  of  breeding  and 
feeding  stock  that,  while  the  enhaiiced  value  of  ftni'iT>ft.ln 
shall  amply  repay  the  labor  and  care  bestowed,  they  Bhall 
improve  in  character  and  quality  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  is  Bucb  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  present  condi- 
taons  and  future  needa  as,  in  clearing  a  timbered  farm,  shall 
lead  to  sparing  trees  enough  for  &rm  uses,  and  prevent  the 
excessive  denudation  that  will  render  a  country  arid  and  in- 
fertile from  the  want  of  rfun  and  dew,  or  subject  it  to  the 
tmbroken  force  of  sweeping  and  frightful  storms.  In  im- 
proving a  prairie  &rm,  it  is  to  set  about  planting  the  neces- 
sary timber  that  ultimately  must  be  among  the  best  paying 
crops  on  the  &rm.  It  ie  such  a  aystom  of  husbandry  and 
rotation,  by  mesfhs  of  a  diversified  apiculture,  that  the 
former  need  not  be  dependent  upon  any  one  or  two  crops  for 
his  WQidth.  It  is  a  business  tact  and  thrift  that  always  en- 
ables him  to  sell  at  the  highest  price,  or  at  least  on  a  stroi^ 
and  rising  market.  It  is  that  counsel  and  assistance  between 
neighbor  and  nei^bor  that  draws  close  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood, and  by  co-operation  renders  each  one  in  the  commu- 
nity helpful  each  to  the  other. 

CO-OPERATION  THE  PANACEA. 

It  is  by  associated  effort  in  Clubs,  Granges,  and  other 
organizationB  of  like  social  nature  that  much  of  this  good 
can  be  accomplished.  Communities  in  cities  unite  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  Uieir  interests ;  as  witness  the  Trades' 
Unions  and  similar  brotherhoods.  Financiei^  have  their 
Boards  where  they  meet  to  lay  plans,  to  deal  in  gold  and 
psfter  money,  and  make  stocks  subserve  their  purposes  of 
speculation.  Railroad  companies  have  their  societies,  and 
Uieir  yearly  conventions,  at  which  all  assemble  and  organize 
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new  methods  or  combioationB  to  secore  the  atmost  returns 
tor  their  investmenta. 

Why  should  there  not  be  orgaiiized  effort  among  farmers? 
The  greatest  difficulty,  heretofore,  has  been  their  apathy, 
and  their  segregation  one  from  another.  But  now  the  per- 
sistent exertions  of  a  few  leaders  have  awakened  them  and 
broken  up  that  apathy,  and  the  wonderful  increase  of  late 
years  in  Clubs  and  (^ranges  has  counteracted,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  disability  caused  by  their  segregation.  The 
whole  continent  is  aroused  to  the  depredations  of  capital 
upon  labor,  and  the  evil  influences  which  monopolies  are  ex- 
erdsing  upon  the  (xjnsciences  of  our  public  men. 

There  must  now  be  no  step  backward.  If  the  farmers  of 
the  country  now  &il  in  asserting  and  maintaining  their  just 
rights,  they  will  cease  to  be  free  agents,  and  become 
fitting  subjects  for  the  virtual  slavery  into  which  they  will 
then  surely  drift.  Their  only  salvation  is  in  their  Societies, 
their  Clubs,  thek  Granges.  In  union  there  is  strength, 
and  in  union  there  is  growth. 
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RELATION  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  HORTICULTURE. 


EDUCATION  TBE  KEY-NOTE  TO  PROGRESS. 
The  history  of  i^culture  will  ahow  that,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge thereby,  the  farmer  was  either  a  slave  outright,  or,  at 
beat,  a  mere  vassal,  who  had  no  rjghta  of  which  his  feudal 
lord  might  not  dispossess  him  at  will.  The  tiller  of  the  soil 
was  the  pioneer  who  made  his  way  into  new  countries,  hewed 
down  forests,  reared  flocks  and  herds,  ditched  and  delved, 


"Agriaulture  Speaking  GngHah." 

reclamed  the  wilds,  fenced  in  fields,  planted  vineyards,  and 
founded  communities,  too  often  only  to  find  himself  dis- 
1  by  some  armed  tyrant,  who  ate  of  hia  providing, 
(41) 
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and  reduced  him  to  slavery.  Thenceforth,  he  held  nothing, 
except  by  the  will  of  his  master. 

Sach  waa  apiculture  until  tiie  era  of  the  printing  press, 
which  not  only  marvelously  lightened  the  burdens  of  scho- 
lastic training,  but  rendered  comparatively  easy  the  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge  among  the  masses.  Then,  to  use  the 
language  of  that  old  English  farmer  and  writer,  Evelyn, 
"Agriculture  first  began  to  speak  English." 

The  savage  is  but  little  above  the  brute.  His  agriculture, 
if  indeed  he  have  any,  consists  simply  in  the  planting,  reap- 
ing, and  storing  away  of  the  seeds  of  a  few  of  the  wild 
grasses,  and  digging  a  few  of  the  wild  roots  that  he  may  find 
growing  benfiath  his  tread.  Emerging  &om  barbarism,  he 
gathers  flocks  and  herds,  and  builds  a  permanent  shelter  for 
himself  and  femily.  Having  a  fixed  habitation,  he  next 
leama  to  till  the  soil  systematically  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 
Art  is  now  born,  and  manufactures  begin  to  flourish.  He 
plants  a  vineyard,  becomes  civilized,  and  horticulture  and 
religion  follow.  Enlightenment  ensues,  and  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  comes  in  as  a  natural  sequence,  and  with  it  poetry. 

ADVANCED  STATE  OF  HORTICULTURAL  SCTENCE. 

To'  show  that  husbandry  is  less  progressive  than  its  child, 
horticulture,  we  have  only  to  observe  the  relative  advance 
that  has  been  made  by  agricultural  and  horticultural  socie- 
ties. The  wide  diflerence  which  this  comparison  will  bring 
to  light  is  due,  chiefly,  to  the  fact,  that,  while  the  prominent 
agricultural  societies  have,  in  most  cases,  confined  their 
e^rts  to  holding  fairs,  horticultural  societies  have  been 
earnestly  engf^ed  in  disci^ssing  the  theory  and  practice  of 
their  art,  comparing  results,  and  educating  themselves  up  to 
a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
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Snch  a  proficiency  is  only  attained  among  farmers  by  a 
certain  class  here  and  there,  who  have  been  educated  to 
study  the  principles  of  their  p^fession,  precisely  as  the 
lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  divine  study  the  principles  of 
theirs.  Associations  of  these  learned  professions  have  long 
been  diligently  employed  in  debating  the  various  means  of 
advancing  their  interests,  and  otherwise  educating  themselves 
to  their  respective  callings,  while  a^icultnre  has  been,  com- 
paratively, standing  still. 


"Th«  WoBlth  of  OpohardB,"  etc. 

With  horticnltmista  so  situated  that  they  have  been  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  discussion,  the  attrition 
of  mind  against  mind  has  made  business  men  of  them;  baa 
enlarged  Uieir  ideas  in  various  ways;  and  has  led  them  to 
examine  the  principles  and  details  of  their  aft,  and  the  studies 
relating  thereto.  They  have  made  themselves  especially  con- 
versant with  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  the  effects  of 
root  and  twig  pruning,  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  fungous  and 
other  parasitic  growths,  Uie  relation  of  the  leaf  and  bark  to 
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tlie  woody  parts  of  the  plant,  cell  growth,  the  effecta  of  heat 
and  cold  on  various  portions  of  plants,  acclimation,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Bcion  on  the  stock,  with  a  great  variety  of 
similar  practical  details.  The  Transactions  of  the  various 
Horticultural  Societies  existing  in  the  United  States  consti- 
tute a  compendium  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  arts  in 
question  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
societies  extant. 

Horticulture  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  many  scholarly  minds,  who  have  applied  their 
scientific  training  to  the  elucidation  of  important  questions 
that  otherwise  might  have  remained  hidden  for  generations. 
It  is  a  fact  that  among  the  leading  horticulturists  of  to- 
day, a  large  proportion  are  men  who  have  left  the  so-called 
learned  professions  to  follow  this  fascinating  branch  of  ^ri- 
culture,  where  they  have  become  actual  life-workers.  Thus 
it  holds  in  its  ranks  teachers,  physicians,  clergymen,  and 
painters,  in  about  the  order  named.  It  is  especially  taken 
up  by  medical  men,  probably  from  the  fact  that  their  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  animals  points  them  in 
the  same  direction  as  regards  plants. 

OARDESINQ  OF  OLD  ASD  ITS  PROGRESS. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  wrote  for  the  Transactions  of  the  lUinqis 
Horticultural  Society  an  essay  on  gardening,  in  which  I  used 
the  following  language ; 

"  It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  higher  state  of  system- 
atic science  has  been  attained  within  the  last  hundred  years 
than  had  before  been  known  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
It  is  said  that  Eg3rpt, '  the  cradle  of  civilization,'  so  far  perfected 
her  till^e  that  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were  adorned  with 
plantations,  from  the  Oataract  of  Syrene  to  the  shores  of  tiie 
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Delta ;  but  this  was  not  until  Thebea,  witb  her  hundred 
gates,  and  th£  ancient  cities  of  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  were 
rising  in  grandeur,  and  the  stupendous  pyramids,  obelisks, 
and  temples  of  Egypt  had  become  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
"Solomim  had  not  delighted  to  dwell  in  gardens,  nor  planted 
the  '  vineyard  of  Baal-hamon '  until  after  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
bad  heard  of  his  power  and  glory.  The  banging  gardens 
of  Semiramis  were  works  of  art  rather  than  of  scientific 
culture,  and  the  villas  of  Eome  and  Greece  were  more  noted, 
for  their  sculpture,  statuary,  and  paintings,  than  for  the 
extraordinary  culture  of  their  gardens. 


"  With  the  Dark  Ages  came  the  destruction  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  obliteration  of  almost  every  trace  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  art  as  it  had  theretofore  been 
tanght.  As  returning  civilization  began  to  spread  over 
Western  Europe,  gardens  were  again  cultivated.  And  yet  so 
gradual  was  t]je  progress  of  horticulture,  that,  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  scarcely  any  kitchen  vegetables  had 
been  cultivated  in  England.  Since  that  time,  with  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  knowledge,  by  means  of  cheap  printing, 
it  has  made  rapid  strides  toward  that  perfect  science  which 
it  may  ultimately  reach. 

"  Kitchen  gardening  will  not  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves from  ttie  farmer  until  scientific  agriculture  has  be- 
come widely  practiced.  And  yet  a  single  half  acre,  well 
cultivated,  will  produce,  from  year  to  year,  half  die  susto- 
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nance  of  a  large  family.  Horticultumta,  as  a  class,  are  in- 
telligent, thinking  people.  Why?  Because  the  product^ 
of  the  garden  are  better  Bustainers  of  the  brain  than  hog 
and  hominy.  Show  me  a  country  without  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  you  will  there  find  a  stolid,  embrnted  race. 
But  where  the  trees  drop  ripe  fruits,  and  well-tilled  gardens 
are  swelling  with  vegetable  wealth,  and  casting  their  sweet 
perfume  of  flowers  over  all,  there  we  may  be  sure  dwells  an 
intelligent,  thinking,  onward-moving  people,  whose  motto  is 
Kzcelsior. 

"  Let  one  or  two  individuals  in  each  neighborhood  set  the 
example,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  others  will  follow, 
and  soon  gardens  will  be  planted  by  all.  Why,  then,  will 
not  all  decide  to  do  something  more  for  the  next  year  than 
they  have  already  done  in  the  past,  that  our  homes  may  be 
made  more  smiling  and  happy,  from  season  to  season  ?  It 
is  neither  a  small  business  nor  unprofitable.  Do  you  lack 
knowledge  ?  Learn  from  books  and  other  products  of  the 
teeming  press— the  depositories  of  all  know;ledge." 


THE  FUTURE  INFLUENCE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

The  words  above,_  written  twelve  years  ago  for  Illinois, 
wonld  apply,  in  many  situations,  with  as  much  force  now. 
With  wealth  comes  the  desire  for  all  that  can  make  life 
comfortable  and  smooth.  .  1!he  road  to  wealth  lies  as  much 
through  the  garden  as  the  &rm.  That  farmer  who  n^lects 
tMs  branch  of  his  profession  does  justice  neither  to  his  God, 
his  family,  nor  himself;  for  the  garden  gives  health,  and 
with  health,  thrift  and  economy;  if  wealth  do  not  follow,  cer- 
tainly the  man  has  but  to  blame  himself. 

Where  once  the  painted  savage  lived  by  rapine  and  plun- 
deTf  ihe  cabins  of  the  peaceful  pioneer  have  been  boilU 
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Theee  ^^ain  have  given  place  to  comfortable  dwellings,  oc- 
cupied witli  happy  and  intelligent  faces.  Begirt  with  well< 
tilled  fields,  prosperous  farms  have  grown  up  all  over  oar 
fiiTored  land.  The  lack  yet  remaining  is  orchards  and  gar- 
dens. Add  but  these,  and  it  will  oot  be  long  until  flowers 
will  blossom  and  stately   trees  grow  up,  shading  amooth 


lawns,  and  the  next  generation  will  bless  the  fathers  who 
left  them  the  inheritance.  Sach  home  will  possess  its  gar- 
den, and  this  country,  for  which  the  All-Giver  has  done  so 
much  and  man  so  little,  will  become  the  paradise  and  glory 
of  the  world — a  country  such  as  the  ancienta  never  knew. 
It  is  a  fact  which  can  not  be  controverted  that  until  hor- 
ticulture is  successfully  practiced,  high  fanning  can  not 
flourish,  or  rather  high  farming  or  improved  agriculture 
fbllowB,  and  is  the  result  of,  progress  in  horticultural  art. 
Thti  lessons  learned  through  a  study  of  the  details  of  hor-^ 
ticulture  are  found  tc  apply  as  well  to  husbandry,  and  the 
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farmer  soon  learns  that  the  careful  saving  and  applicaKoQ 
of  manure,  thorough  drainage,  perfect  disintegration  and 
working  of  the  soil,  careful  selection  of  seed,  attention  to 
meteorological  influence,  etc.,  are  as  much  a  part  of  good 
farming  aa  of  horticulture. 

Hence,  the  farmer  begins  to  read  and  reflect,  study  the 
effect  of  various  manures  on  different  crops,  and  the  exact 
value  of  each  crop  in  the  rotation.  He  finds  that  the  soil 
returns  value  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  fed.  He  sees  again 
that  feeding  crops  is  not  the  only  sustenance  necessary  to 
maintain  the  ^strength  of  the  land  he  cultivates,  but  also 
that  certain  conditions  of  the  soil  enable  it  to  store  up  plant 
food  from  the  great  storehouse  of  nature,  the  atmosphere. 
He  is  taught  to  study  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants. 
From  this  the  gradation  is  easy  to  that  of  animals ;  ajid 
hence  the  present  Buperior  condition  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  other  farm  stock.  At  last  he  comes  to  know 
that  agriculture  is  simply  an.  unceasing  transition  from 
plant  to  animal,  and  from  animal  again  to  plant,  in  which 
nothing  is  lost,  nothing  gained.  All  was  once  dust,  and  to 
dust  it  again  returns. 

WHY  ARE  FARMERS  BEHIND  HORTICULTURISISI 

The  principal  reason,  however,  why  farmers,  as  a  class, 
are  behind  horticulturists  ia,  that  they  have  kept  themselves 
isolated;  have  been  too  intent  on  the  all-absorbing  routine 
duties  of  the  farm ;  have  moved,  plodding  along  in  the 
grooves  their  forefathers  hewed  out ;  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  times ;  have  neglected  the  higher  education  of  the 
mind,  to  which  members  of  other  professions  have  devoted 
themselves  so  diligently;  and  have  carried  their  not  unjusti- 
fiable contempt  of  "  book-iarming  "  to  an  extent  that  has  r*- 
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donnded  to  their  own  injuiy.  They  have  stood  still  while 
others  have  been  moving  forward,  antil  the  wheel  of  time 
in  its  revolatioDS  liaa  shown  them  losers  in  the  race  of 
intelligent  industry.  They  have  cried  "Help,  Jupiter!" 
meanwhile  withholding  to  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  of  the  car  of  progress. 

These  conditions  must  exist  no  longer.  Henceforth,  be- 
ing now  thoroughly  awakened,  they  mugt  not  only  labor 
steadily  and  with  persistent  aim,  by  and  through  their  lead- 
ers, but  they  themselves  must  help,  with  brains  and  money, 
to  work  out  their  plans  for  emancipation  &om  the  shackles 
of  a  monopolizing  .power  that  seeks  to  reduce  them  to  a 
mere  serfdom.  The  ambition  of  the  farmer  should  no  longer 
be  to  send  his  son  to  a  university,  where  he  will  be  given  an 
education  totally  unfitting  him  for  rural  life,  unless  he  in- 
tends to  become  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or,  aa  the  good  old 
Scotch  housewife  had  it,  qualify  himself  to  "  wag  his  pow  in 
*  a  pulpit." 

A  UTTLS  KNOWLEDGE  A  DAN6EB0W  THISQ. 

Our  cities  are-  too  full  already  of  ambitious  young  men 
who  have  received  education  sufGcicnt  only  to  make  them 
consider  themselves  above  honest  toil.  Failing  to  earn  a 
livehhood  by  other  means,  they  become  mere  penny-a-liners, 
or  sink  into  degraded  insignificance  behind  the  bar  of  some 
saloon;  or,  perhaps,  they  mouth  vile  comedy,  nonsense-songs, 
or  worse,  behind  the  footlights  of  disreputable  haunts,  where 
brutish  humanity  seeks  its  brutish  amusements. 

The  picture  is  severe  but  not  overdrawn.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  once  pure  and  intelligent  young  men,  who,  furnished 
an  education  superior  to  their  former  pla3anatee,  have  felt 
themselves  better  than  mere  drudges  on  the  &rm,  and  have 
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sought  the  (nty,  where,  in  their  disdain  of  dail^  toil,  they 
b&re  gone  down,  etep  by  step,  until  they  have  reached  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  Bometimes  even  of  crime. 
Our  penitentiaries  are  filled  with  just  Buch  backsliders  from 
the  ranks  of  honest  industry,  who  once  were  good  and  true, 
and  actuated  by  high  moral  principle. 

Is  there  no  remedy  ?  Yes  1  MaJce  home  aUradive.  Cease 
the  tomfoolery  of  shutting  up  from  year's  end  to  year's  end 
the  best  room  of  the  house,  never  to  be  opened  save  on  state 
occasions,  and  then  striking  a  chill  to  the  innermost 
soul  with  its  uncomfortable  grandeur.  Use  the  parlor  as  a 
gathering  place  where  all  may  meet  in  social  converse  for 
mutud  improvement.  Furnish  the  room  well  and  plainly, 
wasting  no  money  on  gorgeous  furniture,  easily  ruined  and 
a  pleasure  only  to  the  eye.  Elducate  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  taste  for  a  literature  that  shall  improve  the  ''^uind. 
Fill  the  book-shelves  with  works  pertaining  to  every-day 
life,  interspersed  with  standard  novels  and  poetry,  written  iit 
the  pure  style  of  such  writers  as  our  own  Irving  and  Bryant. 
Let  us  do  this,  and  then  assuredly  shall  be  laid  the  broad 
and  solid  basis  of  an  education  that  will  make  the  genera- 
tion next  to  come  better  and  purer  than  that  of  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


2S  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

Farmers'  Clube,  publishing  their  TraoBactions  are  do  "  nev 
invention,"  but  have  the  venerable  age  of  a  full  century  and 
a  hal£  Id  1723,  there  was  established,  in  Scotland,  a  soci- 
ety to  which  its  founders  gave  the  name  of  "  Improvers  in 
tbqjf  Knowledge  of  Agriculture."  It  became  extinct  in 
1755,  but  was  succeeded  by  another,  which  was  merged  into 
the  "  Highland  Agricultural  Society."  This'  association,  in 
1787  received  a  royal  charter,  and  in  1834,  it  was  re-char- 
tered. Annual  fairs  were  thenceforward  held,  at  each  of 
whidi  premiums  were  given  to  the  amount  of  £10,000. 

In  Ireland,  an  agricultural  society  was  established  in 
1747.  From  the  influence  exerted  by  the  members  of  this 
organization  many  others  sprang  Dp  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  which  were  productive  of  great  benefit,  not  only 
among  the  aristocratic  landed  gentry,  for  whom  all  these 
earlier  organizations  were  instituted,  but  also  among  the 
small  proprietors  and  tenant  farmers,  and,  indirectly,  among  ' 
*  the  laborers  themselves. 

The  paas^^  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  is  of  too  recent  a  date 
to  enable  an  authoritative  declaration  to  be  made  as  to  its 
«£Bcacy.  Viewed  In  the  light  of  the  steady  decrease  of  emi- 
gratioD  from  that  country  since  the  law  was  enacted,  it 
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appears  to  be  working  well.  Ireland  aeema  to  be  entering 
on  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity,  in  which  the  farmerB 
most  participate.  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  the  country  during  the  unparalleled  exoduB 
which  has  taken  place.  The  Land  Act  gives  the  tenant 
fixity  of  tenure ;  that  is,  they  can  not  be  ejected  from  their 
holdings  until  compensated  for  the  money  they  have  expended 
in  improvements.  These  improvements  sometimes  amount 
to  much  more  than  the  original  value  of  the  land.  Thus, 
in  some  cases,  the  law  amounts  to  a  virtual  handing  <Tfer 
of  the  land  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  subject  simply 
to  a  fixed  annual  rent. 


THE  FIRST  FARMERS  CLUB  IN  ESQLASD. 

In  1777,  "  The  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  of  England," 
was  organized,  having  for  its  aim  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Somerset,  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Dorset.  Through 
its  volumes,  published  yearly,  it  disseminated  a  vast  amount 
of  practical  information  relative  to  the  culture  of  the  vari- 
ous crops  then  grown,  and  especially  of  those  recently  intro- 
duced. The  breeding  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and 
other  stock,  was  fully  treated  of  in  their  reports,  which  also 
contained  much  valuable  data  concerning  manufactures,  both 
general  and  as  relating  to  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce. 

Among  the  contributions  to  its  literature  we  find  such 
names  as  Dr.  Falconer,  Dr.  Campbell,  Sir  Chriatopher  Haw- 
kins, Hobhouse,  Arthur  Young,  M.  DeSausaaure,  Dr.  J. 
Anderson,  Dr.  Fothergill,  JEtev,  Alexander  Campbell,  Count 
DeBerchtold,  Gen.  Abercrombie,  and  other  eminent  men  of 
tiie  day.    This  shows  the  interest  taken  in  agriculture,  in 
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•  Coat-or-Arma  of  Great  Bpitain. 

Young,  Esq.,  Secretary)  eighty-one  Agricultural  Societies  in 
regalar  working  order ;  and  to  show  that  they  believed,  alxo, 
in  women's  right3,  we  might  point  to  the  foot  that  one  of 
them,  the  Badenach  and  Strathspey  Society,  had  a  woman 
for  Fresideat,  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  Dudiess  of 
GordtHu 
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THE   ROYAL    AQBICUhTURAL  SOCTETT  AND    PSESEyT 
OROASIZATIOm  OP  ENGLAND. 

The  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society,  which  has  exerted  so 
wide-spread  and  beneficial  an  influence  upon  agriculture 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  was  founded  in  1838,  and 
adopted  for  ite  motto,  "Peactice  with  Sciehce."  Withiq 
seven  years  it  had  established,  or  had  been  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing, four  hundred  other  societies;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  being  practical  Farmers'  Clubs.  Ten  years 
later  (in  1855),  the  societies  and  clubs  amounted  to  over 
seven  hundred.  The  most  important  of  these  clubs,  the 
London  Central  Farmers'  Club,  became  so  firmly  rooted, 
was  so  thoroughly  supported,  and  its  influence  was  so  widely 
felt,  that  it  received  the  appellation  of  the  "  Bridge  Street 
Parliament,"  and  gave  rise  to  the  aphorism  by  a  celebrated 
English  statesman,  that  "  neither  our  fleets,  however  well 
manned,  nor  our  armies,  however  valorous,  nor  our  diplo- 
macy, however  succesaful,  can  do  so  much  as  the  plow." 

The  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  owes  much  of  its  popu- 
larity to  the  deep  interest  manifested  in  it  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort — "  the  Farmer  Prince  " — who,  indeed,  always  ap- 
preciated the  fitct  that  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  meant  the 
wel&re  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  Society  yet  continueB  to 
hold  ita  annual  exhibitions,  which  are  peripatetic  in  their 
nature,  and  the  distinction  of  being  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  yearly  show  is  a  much  coveted  one.  • 

In  most  of  the  counties  of  England,  there  are  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  which,  also,  hold  annual  exhibitions. 
These  societies,  as  a  rule,  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  of 
great  value  to  the  farmers ;  but,  now,  the  recognized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farming  interests  are  the  Chambers  of  Ag- 
riculture, composed  of  landlords,  farmers,  grain  merchants, 
and  others  concerned  in  interests  connected  with  the  soil. 
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There  is  a  Central  Chamber,  sabordinate  to  which  ure 
Coant;  Chambei^ ;  and  these,  in  torn,  are  the  snperiois  of  the 
local  or  district  Chambers.  These  organizations  are  of 
quite  recent  growth,  and  the  interest  t^en  in  them  is  im- 


OONBinON  OF  BSGLISH  FARMERS. 

It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  England,  the  relation 
of  the  &rming  class  to  the  community  at  laige  is  widely 
different  from  that  which  exists  in  onr  own  country.  There, 
the  greater  [troportion  of  the  inning  land  ia  in  the  hands 
<^  a  few  large  proprietors,  who  rent  their  larms  to  a  da&s  of 
men,  in  nearly  every  case,  possessing  considerable  capital. 
It  is  an  actnal  ^ict  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  families  own 
more  than  half  of  England,  foor-fiflhs  of  Scotland,  and  an 
immense  proportion  of  Wales  and  Ireland. 

The  Jarmers  of  England,  as  a  clase,  do  not  themselves 
work,  bat  confine  their  personal  share  in  the  farm  details  to 
superintending  the  small  army  of  laborers,  (as  an  American 
&rmer  wonld  consider  them),  who  are  the  actual  workers. 

The  parts  of  England  which  are  suitable  for  modern, 
scientific  farming,  are  few  in  number  and  not  large  in  area. 
The  emallness  and  irregular  shapes  of  the  inclosuree,  the 
diversified  surface  of  the  country,  and  the  closeness  with 
which  each  foot  of  ground  has  to  be  worked  in  order  to 
realize  a  profit,  in  many  cases  preclude  the  employment  of 
machinery.  Hitherto,  there  has  been  little  inducement 
to  the  English  &rmer  to  adopt  the  latter.  Labor  has  been 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  the  prices  of  produce  have  gen- 
erally been  good. 

Still,  the  present  condition  of  most  Ei^lish  fiirmers  is 
yery  &r  from  being  satis&ctory.    C^round  down  by  rent, 
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ratee,  and  taxes,  oppresaed  by  that  vexatious  and  iniqaitoaa 
remnant  of  feudatiem,  the  game  laws,  and  dictated  to  by 
their  landlords  at  elections  and  elsewhere,  tbeir  position  is 
by  no  means  enviable.  Nor,  as  a  class,  do  they  now  nmke 
a  profit  out  of  their  business.  There  are  many  wealthy 
tradesmen  and  retired  manufacturers  who  want  a  fiirm  for 
purposes  of  pastime,  and  who  care  but  little  how  much  they 
lay  out  upon  their  hobby.  The  consequent  competition  for 
bnns  runs  rents  up  to  a  figure  that  makes  it  impossible 
to  obtain  a  living  and  fair  interest  for  the  capita!  invested. 
As  a  proof  of  the  wide-spread  discontent  existing  among 
English  &rmers,  may  be  mentioned  the  immense  and  increas- 
ing numbers  who  annually  expatriate  themselves,  and  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
America,  seek  that  subsistence  which  unjust  laws  and  extor- 
tionate landlords  deny  them  at  home. 

With  unlimited  capital,  a  long  lease  of  a  good  farm 
(which  is  not  frequently  obtainable),  and  a  situation  adapted 
for  all  modern  appliances  and  improvements,  a  man  of  energy 
and  education  can  still  make  farming  pay  in  England ;  but 
60  &r  as  the  mass  of  small  fanners  is  concerned,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  age  is  to  drive  them  to  the  wall  and  improve 
them  out  of  existence.  Small  farms,  as  the  tenancies  expire, 
are  lamped  together  and  let  to  some  pushing  man  of  capital, 
to  the  exclusion  of  that  class  of  tenant  fJEirmers  who  have 
heretofore  been  England's  boast. 

TSr  FARM  LABOREBS  OF  ESQLASD. 

The  condition  of  the  farm  laborers  in  England  has  for 
ages  been  a  burning  scandal.  It  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  land  laws  of  that  country,  that  Uie  village  'Squire 
and  the  parson  (whose  income  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
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rent  of  land)  shotild  he  foand  rolling  in  wealth  and  laxtuy, 
while,  bard  hj,  the  poor  laborer,  with  bia  wife  and  almost 
invariably  large  family,  is  BuflFering  from  want  of  the  actual 
taecessariea  of  life. 

Becently,  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Arch,  a  War- 
wickshire hedge-cutter  and  Primitive  Methodist  preacher, 
the  laborers  have  roused  themselres  from  the  apathy  of  cen- 
turies, and  have  formed  Uniona,  modeled  after  the  Trades' 
Unions,  the  result  of  which  has  already  shown  itself  in  a 
marked  amelioration  of  their  lot.  Arch  has  proven  himself 
possessed  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  courage,  modesty,  and 
foresight,  which  go  so  &r  to  form  the  character  of  a  true 
leader  of  the  people.  In  pursuance  of  his  purpose  to  right 
tiie  wrongs  of  his  fellow-laborers,  he  le&,  Elngland  and  un- 
dertook a  tour  of  observation  through  Canada  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  He  expresses  his  determination,  unless  the 
grievances  of  his  fellow-workers  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion, to  organize  a  vaet  emigration  scheme,  which  shall 
bring  the  landlords  and  farmers  of  England  to  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  man.  He  intends  to  devote 
five  or  six  years  to  looking  about,  carefully  avoiding  haste, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion  likely  to 
be  disastrous  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  serve. 

ENOLTSS  FARMERS  AGITATINQ. 

The  farmers  themselves,  too,  are  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  an  abused  and  really  oppressed  class. 
Now  that  voting  by  ballot  has  become  the  law  of  England, 
(though  it  has  not  yet  been  tried  on  a  large  scale),  they 
hope  to  get  at  the  true  sentiments  of  their  class,  free  from 
the  intimidation  and  undue  influence  which  their  lords  and 
masters  have  not  scrupled  to  use  hitherto.    The  "  'Squire- 
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arcfay,"  as  the  landlord  class  is  called,  are  well  aware  that 
the  scepter  of  power  is  passiag  from  them.    Therefore, 
being  wise  in  their  generation,  they  seek  to  conciliate  the 
formers  by  temporizing,  and  condeecending  patronage. 
The  meetings  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  are  at- 
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folly  alive  to  the  fact  that,  unless  they  can  keep  the  farm- 
ers and  the  people  in  giKwl  humor,  their  power  will  depart 
from  them,  and,  perhaps,  their  property  as  well.    Therefore, 
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they  are  eager  to  impart  "what  they  know  about  fiurming" 
to  their  humble  but  restive  dependenta. 

As  it  ifi,  the  grumblings  are  loud  and  deep.  The  justice 
of  allowing  thousands  of  fertile  acrea  to  lie  waste,  to  no 
other  end  than  that  their  noble  owner  may  delight  himself 
by  the  slaughter  of  partridges,  pheasants,  and  hares,  is 
questioned,  and  justly  questioned,  in  view  of  the  vast 
amount  of  farm  produce  that  England  is  compelled  to  im- 
port to  feed  her  teeming  millions. 

The  people  also  begin  to  inquire  whether  it  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  their  own  and  their  children's  suffering  for  bread 
that  William  the  Norman  passed  bad  laws  and  gave  land, 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  to  his  sans  culotte  followers 
■  eight  hundred  years  ago.  Pinched,  as  they  are,  by  the 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  meat,  they  <fo  not  see  the  equity 
of  aJlowing  a  land-owner  to  rob  the  country  by  raising  a 
couple  of  rabbits,  worth  a  shilling  apiece,  for  the  pleasure 
of  shooting  them,  while  on  what  those  rabbits  eat  and  spoil 
could  be  grown  a  sheep,  furnishing  a  dozen  times  as  much 
food.  These,  and  similar  questions,  are  being  thoroughly 
agitated  and  debated.  Parliament  shows  its  knowledge 
that  these  grievances  are  real  ones,  and  its  desire  that  they 
should  be  shelved,  by  appointing  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate them. 

A  GOOD  TIME  COMING. 

'  It  is  evident,  to  all  far-seeing  minds,  that  the  law  of  pri- 
mc^niture  in  England  is  doomed,  and  that  with  it,  or  per- 
haps before  it,  will  go  down  the  connection  of  the  Church 
with  the  State,  which  ia  intimately  associated  with  those 
laws. 
These  relics  of  Norman  barbarism,  the  primogeniture 
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laws,  whereby  "familiea"  are  built  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation,  have  already  received  a  shattering  blow  by  the  late 
abolition  of  the  purchase  of  commissions  in  the  army. 
CommissionB  are  now  given  only  after  the  passage  of  ezam- 
inatious  severe  enough  to  eliminate  from  the  candidates  the 
hosts  of  younger  sons  aud  poor  relations  of  whom  array 
officers  have  hitherto  been  composed.  Here  is  one  avenue 
closed  against  the  juniors.  By  and  by  will  come  the  sever- 
ance of  Church  and  State,  and  the  loss  of  the  right  to  give 
away  or  sell  the  cure  of  souls.  Then  the  landed  gentry  will 
have  to  provide  for  their  entire  families,  instead  of  getting 
all  their  sons,  save  the  eldest,  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, as  is  the  custom  now.  When  this  is  forced  upon 
them,  they  will  no  longer  bar  the  correction  of  the  ancient, 
unjust  laws  of  entail  and  inheritance;  and  then,  in  natural 
sequence,  will  follow  the  breaking  up  of  the  large  aggrega- 
tions of  land  in  single  hands.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  griev- 
ances of  the  English  fanners,  which  consist  in  the  actual 
existence  of  injurious  laws,  and  not,  as  is  the  case  with 
American  farmers,  in  the  evasion  and  open  breaking  of  laws 
by  high-handed  aud  too-powerful  corporations,  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  abolished.  There,  as  here,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  by  organization  and  concerted  actiou.  In  both  cases, 
the  enemies  of  the  farmers  are  well  organized,  wealthy,  and 
unscrupulous;  in  both  cas&s,  it  is  a  battle  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  odds  are  greatly 
in  the  favor  of  the  weak,  if  they  will  be  true  to  themselves. 
They  have  the  numerical  majority,  and  it  is  only  by 
fomenting  divisions  among  them  that  their  exactors  can 
Longer  hope  to  continue  their  usurped  power. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
AMERICAN  FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


AT  TEE  TIME  OF  TBE  REVOLUTION. 

While  eminent  citizens  of  England  were  seeking,  by 
every  legitimate  means,  to  foster  the  interests  of  agricol- 
tnre,  a  corresponding  class  in  the  then  infant  States  of 
America  were  not  idle.  Manufactures  at  that  day  were 
comparatively  unknown,  or  only  in  their  infancy.  Then 
the  foremost  men  of  the  nation  were  farmers,  and  derived 
their  revenue  directly  from  the  soil.  Of  those  engaged  in  the 
various  professions  of  life,  many  still  clung  to  the  pnrsnit 
<^  their  youth,  and  gave  their  farms  their  personal  super- 
vision. A  large  proportion  of  the  heroes  of  the  devolu- 
tion left  the  plow  for  the  battle-field,  and  when  the  war 
was  over  returned  again  to  their  peaceful  art. 

Those,  indeed,  were  days  that  may  never  again  return. 
Then  there  was  no  swindling,  no  stock  jobbing,  no  Credit 
Mobilier,  no  open  buying  and  selling  of  votes,  no  fine  art 
of  lobbying,  no  overshadowing  monopolies.  The  offer  of  a 
bribe  was  scorned,  and  the  tempter  held  up  to  public  inr 
dignation.  If  the  first  American  bribe-taker,  the  traitor 
Arnold,  could  have  been  secured,  he  would  have  swung  on 
a  gibbet  higher  than  Haman. 

Alas  I  how  changed.  In  this  day  of  fraud  and  cormp- 
tion,  we  see  the  bribe-taker  and  the  swindling  and  drunken 
(«) 
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Btateaman  honored  and  courted  on  every  hand.  They  grow 
rich  by  gambling  in  gold  and  securities — the  life-blood  of 
the  nation ;  they  fatten  and  grow  proud  on  panics,  which 
shatter  legitimate  industries ;  when  their  bubbles  burst  they 
bring  bankruptcy  to  the  honest  tradesman,  and  poverty 


A  P«nnaylviinia  B«rn-y«rd. 

to  innocent  women  and  children,  without  any  compunction. 
Why  should  they  care?  The  law  protects  them,  or  at  least 
connives  at  them.  They  have  wealth.  This  species  of 
crime  is  not  odious,  as  it  was  in  the  daya  of  our  forefathers, 
when  farmers  were  law-makers  and  the  rulers  in  the  land. 
It  never  will  be  made  odious,  until  farmers  again  take  the 
helm.  This  is  a  great  work — how  great  has  only  lately 
begun  to  be  appreciated.  Happily  the  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment already  exist,  and  this  great  social  and  political 
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renovation  may  yet  be  brought  about,  through  tlie  agency 
of  fanners'  aasociations,  under  the  various  names  of  GlabSj 
Societies,  tTniona,  or  Granges. 


CLVBS  IS  PENSSTLVANIA. 

The  first  society  formed  in  America  was  "  The  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Promoting  Agricnlture."  This  was  estab- 
lished in  March,  1785,  by  a  number  of  citizens  who,  al- 
though but  a  small  portion  of  them  were  actually  engaged 
in  fsixming,  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
sudi  an  organization  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  State  and  the  a^icultural  interests 
of  the  country.  It  flourished  for  some  years,  and  atits  leg- 
ular  meetings  much  valuable  information  was  elicited  ii-om 
practical  men.  This  was  published  by  the  society,  and 
thus  disseminated  through  the  country  by  means  of  the 
press.  Among  the  awards  made  by  this  society  was  a 
gold  medal  to  Mr.  Mathewson,  in  1790,  for  the  best  sam- 
ple and  greatest  quantity  of  cheese. 

Lite  many  another  benevolent  association,  it  afterward 
lost  much  of  its  vitality ;  dark  days  came  upon  it,  and  it 
slumbered  for  years.  In  1804,  however,  it  was  resuscita- 
ted through  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Judge  Peters,  and 
thenceforward  for  a  considerable  period  continued  to  do 
much  good.  It  was  finally  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1809,  but  has  since  died  a  natural  death. 

The  example  set  by  the  earlier  societies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  not  been  lost.  Local  organizations  and  Boards 
of  Agriculture,  for  holding  fairs,  etc.,  have  sprung  up  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  These  have  exercised  an 
immense  power  for  good,  not  only  in  the  locality  where  the 
original  societies  were  organized,  but  throughout  the  land. 
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The  seod  sown  haa  spreaii  and  borne  abundant  &uit  in  ihe 
newer  States,  as  fast  as  the  population  has  become  sufficientljr 
numerous  to  justify  the  fonnation  of  simitar  organizati(Mi8 ; 
and,  in  &ct,  they  have  not  been  a  whit  behind  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  jxiuntry. 

CLVBS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  first  Agricultural  Society  ever  incorporated  in  Amer- 
ica was  that  established  in  South  Carolina,  in  1785,  called 


"When  Cotton  was  King." 

the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  Its  ob- 
jects included  the  institution  of  a  farm  for  experiments  in 
agriculture,  and  the  importation  and  distribution  of  foreign 
productions  suited  to  the  climate  of  that  State.  AnoUier 
prominent  object  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  farmers  and 
planters  to  the  economies  connected  with  the  agriculture  o( 
the  State,  and  to  enlist  them  generally  in  the  improvement 
of  their  condition.  The  society  accomplished  an  excellent 
work,  among  other  things,  that  of  introducing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  olive  and  the  vine  into  the  State. 

Societies  for  the  promotion  of  ^pnculture  were  always  re- 
garded by  the  planters  and  statesmen  of  the  Soutii  as  being 
of  the  first  importance ;  and  naturally  so,  for  the  reason  that 
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agriculture  alwayB  was  the  dominant — ^in  fact,  almost  the  ei- 
clusive — ioterest  there ;  more  than  this,  however,  from  the 
Bettlement  of  the  country  until  about  1860,  it  was  eon- 
fined  to  special  products,  aa,  at  first,  tobacco,  then  cotton,  and, 
later,  sugar ;  these  with  blooded  horses  and  cattle,  comprising 
the  chief  Bourcea  of  wealth  of  the  southern  planter.  In  the 
earlier  history  of  the  South,  her  clubs  and  societies  were 
composed  of  men  of  wealth  and  position,  and,  like  the  ear- 
lier kindred  societies  of  Great  Britain,  were  exclusive  in 
their  nature. 

More  recently,  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  South  have 
taken  on  a  more  popular  character,  and  the  last  five  years 
has  witnessed  a  wonderful  incre-ise  in  the  number  of  clubs 
and  similar  organizations,  which  have  had  the  effect  to  re- 
awaken interest  in  this  rich  and  diversified  portion  of  our 
common  country,  and  to  induce  emigration  thither.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  means  of  developing  the 
immense  resources  of  this  fertile  region. 

VhVBS  IN  SEW  YORK. 

A  society  for  the  "Advancement  of  Agriculture"  was  in- 
corporated in  New  York  in  1791,  but  it  became  defunct 
after  a  brief  existence  of  ten  years.  In  1792,  the'Legisla- 
ture  of  the  same  State  incorporated  another  organization, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri- 
culture, ManuEBrCtures,  and  Arts,"  and  again,  in  1804,  a 
"Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts,"  in  the  recital 
of  which  arts,  agriculture  is  first  named.  This  society 
published  seven  volumes  of  Transactions  previous  to  1815. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  held  its  first 
regular  fair  in  1840,  the  small  sum  of  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  being  char^  for  admission.    Since  that  (ime  the  8Q< 
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cMty  has  grown  in  mt^itnde  year  by  year,  exercising  a 
powerful  inSuence  upon  the  growtli  of  agriculturftl  art  in 
the  State.  Clubs  have  multiplied,  and  the  Legialature  of 
the  State,  being  Eually  rouaed  to  action,  principally  through 
the  writings  of  Judge  Buell  and  the  efforts  of  his  contem- 
poraries, many  of  whom  are  still  living,  has  done  its  duty 
toward  agriculture. 

The  result  has  been  tiie  introduction  of  a  systematic  cul- 
ture, under  whose  beneficent  operations  New  York  now 
stands  the  first  State  in  the  TTnion  in  the  diversity  and 
wealth  of  its  products.  Its  agriculture  has  stimulated 
naanufactures)  built  large  cities,  opened  avenues  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  scattered  all  over  it  a  population 
that  has  made  it  the  Empire  State  of  oar  great  Bepub- 
lic.  Its  iarmers  have  demonstrated  that  in  a  diversi- 
fied agriculture  consists  the  true  wealth  of  a  community, 
whether  of  a  town,  connty,  or  State. 

White  this  has  been  the  case,  however,  its  great  maritime 
city,  New  York,  has  managed,  through  its  vast  aggrega- 
tion of  wealth,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  unscrupulous 
individuals,  to  manipulate  and  get  possession  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  to  and  from  the  West.  It  has  bought  legisla- 
tures and  controlled  the  finances  of  the  couatry.  By  a  nod, 
a  few  of  its  money  kings  can  signify  how  much  or  how 
little  western  farmers  are  to  get  for  their  produce.  The 
unconscionable  exactions  of  its  railroad  potentates  have 
ronsed  a  bitter  feeling  of  indignation,  and  just  now  it  is 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that,  though  powerful,  it  ia  not  om- 
nipotent. It  begins  to  realize  that,  unless  some  change  is 
made,  the  traffic  which  once  poured  money  into  its  coffers 
will  find  other  channels,  and  Montreal,  Quebec,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  reign,  perchance,  in  its  Bt«a4. 
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"AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FARMERS  CLUB." 

This  society,  founded  in  1843,  had  a  more  than  usually 
active  career  for  thirty  years,  or  until  the  summer  of  1873, 
when,  from  various  causes,  many  of  them  of  chronic  staQding, 
it  ceased  to  hold  its  regular  meetings.  During  the  first 
twenty  years  of  its  existence,  it  effected  s  vast  amount  of 
good,  and,  through  its  published  Transactions  and  the  news- 
paper press,  exercised  an  immense  influence,  reaching  over 
the  whole  coantry.  It  has  numbered  many  eminent  men 
among  its  members,  and  its  fairs,  held  annually  in  New 
York  City,  have  always  excited  much  interest. 

Of  late  years,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  managed  by 
unpractical,  theoretical  men,  and  has  lost  ita  former  hold  on 
public  attention,  various  rumors  of  "axe-grinding"  and 
other  irregularities  becoming  current.  In  the  summer  of 
1873,  its  meetings  ceased  to  be  held,  and,  to  all  appearance,  the 
Club  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  few  months  later,  however, 
its  meetings  were  resumed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
profit  by  its  season  of  rest. 

The  Institute  Farmers'  Club  has  certainly  borne  a  prom- 
inent and  moat  honorable  part  in  bringing  the  agriculture  of 
the  State  to  the  advanced  position  which  it  now  occupies;  and, 
had  its  labors  extended  to  no  other  field,  it  might  well  be 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  its  members  strove  for  agri- 
cultural education  during  its  days  of  vigor  and  practiced 
endeavor.  Let  ua  hope  that  it  will  renew  its  youth,  and 
more  than  emulate  its  former  usefulness. 


CLUBS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

But,  away  back  beyond  the  date  of  the  organization  last 
tamed,  we  had  Farmers'  Clubs ;  for  we  find  that,  in  1803, 
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in  the  oM  Bay  State,  the  Trustees  of  the  "  MaasachusettE 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,"  offered,  among  others, 
the  following  premiums :  , 

"  To  the  person  who  shall  discover  a  cheap  and  effectual 
method  of  destroying  the  canker-worm,  a  premium  of  $100, 
or  the  society's  Giold  Medal." 


1620— Ths  Can: 


"  For  a  heap  of  best  compost  manure  from  the  common 
materials  of  the  farm — for  not  less  than  200  tons — with  a 
description  of  the  method,  $50." 

"  For  the  most"  thrifty  trees  from  seed,  not  less  tKan  600, 
and  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  2,400  per  acre,  of  oak,  ash, 
elm,  sugar-maple,  beech,  black  and  yellow  birch,  chestnut, 
walnut,  or  hickory,  $25 ;  or,  if  all  of  oak,  $50 ;  to  be  claimed 
on  or  before  October  1,  1806." 

"  For  accurate  analyses  of  the  constituent  parts  of  several 
fertile  soils,  respectively  so  of  poor  soils,  and  how,  by  actual 
experiment,  to  remedy  the  evils,  bo  that  it  can  be  practiced 
by  eomTnon  farmers,  $50.  And  if  it  shall  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Trustees,  that  the  improvement  is  more 
thaa  equal  to  the  expense,  then  an  additional  $100." 


IHE  aHOUNDSWEtt. 
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TBE  SPREAD  OF  AQBICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
From  the  beginnings  thus  imperfectly  sketched,  Agricul- 
tural Societies  and  Farmers'  Clubs  have  multiplied  and  spread, 
until  now  there  are  none  of  the  States,  and  but  few  of  the 
Territories,  which  are  destitute  of  more  or  less  organizations 
of  this  character.  These  hold  annual  fairs,  and  distribute 
large  amounts  in  premiums  yearly,  embracing  the  entire 
scope  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  art,  and  domestic 
manufactures.  Agricultural  Societies  are  in  active  operation 
in  nearly  every  county  of  the  Northern  States.  In  the 
South,  the  popular  interest  in  these  matters  is  spreading 
steadily,  and  deepening  every-where.  It  will  be  but  a  few 
years,  at  most,  before  this  section  of  the  Union  will  be  enabled 
to  organize  societies  as  generally  as  have  the  Fast  and  West 

THE  PRESENT  WANT  AND  FUTURE  DUTY. 

What  is  now  wanted,  and  what  is  slowly  being  secured,  is  a 
unity  of  action  by  whic^  the  town  and  district  cluba  proper 
may  become  the  integrals  of  the  county  societies,  these  again 
sustaining  the  same  relation  to  the  State  Boards  of  Agricul- 
ture, which,  in  their  turn,  may  form  the  constituent  members 
of  a  National  Society,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  advance  the 
true  interests  of  the  agricultural  masses.  The  perfect  or- 
ganization thus  outlined  must  be  formed  by  the  persistent 
action  of  the  Clubs,  Granges,  Farmers'  Unions,  etc.,  that  are 
now  being  organized  in  vast  numbers  throughout  the  laud. 

When  the  prime  object  for  which  these  societies  are  now 
being  instituted  shall  have  been  attained ;  that  is,  when  the 
Transportation  Companies  have  been  brought  back  to  a  prac- 
tical realization  of  their  position  as  servants  of  the  people, 
instead  of  being  as  now  their  masters ;  when  the  towering 
monopolies  now  overshadowing  the  land  have  been  crippled; 
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and  when  a  purer  claas  of  men  have  heen  elevated  to  paV 
lic  office,  high  and  low,  then  these  societies  can  settle  down 
into  the  steady  work  pertaining  to  their  position  and  the 
profession  which  they  represent. 

They  can  go  on  collecting  data  relating  to  the  every-day 
economy  of  farm  life,  and  make  themselves  useful  to  the 
country  in  a  thousand  various  wajrs.  Meanwhile,  and  always, 
it  will  behoove  them  to  continue  "  standing  guard  "  over  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  clasaas,  and  see  to  it  that  these 
do  not  again  find  themselves  bound  as  with  fetters  of  iron, 
and  thrown  helpless  before  the  car  of  the  Juggernaut,  c£^ 
itaL 
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POWER  OF  THE  FARMERS, 


WHT  FARMEBS  DO  NOT  WIELD  POLITICAL  POWER 

We  have  showD  tjiat  heretofore  our  legislative  bodies 
have  been  composed  of  profesaioiial  men  chiefly.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  this  has  been  the  case;  the 
principal  one  being  that  we  are  all  too  much  inclined  to  be 
led  away  by  what  has  been  vulgarly  called  the  gift  of  gpb. 
A  good  talker,  that  is,  one  who  lb  able,  &om  a  natural  Sow 
of  words,  to  talk  glibly,  albeit  without  argument,  naturally 
leads  the  masses  the  world  over.  Lawyers  are,  notably, 
sophiata,  and  many  of  them  sound  reasoners  and  deep  think- 
ers. Their  education  gives  them  such  training  that  they 
naturally  wield  great  influence.  Hence  their  vast  prepon- 
derance amcTng  those  elected  to  do  the  legislation. 

Another  reason  why  fermers  have  not  secured  a  proper 
representation  is,  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  not  a  reading 
people;  and  yet  there  is  no  calling  in  life,  requiring  contin- 
ued manual  kbor,  in  which  so  much  of  that  invaluable  ele- 
ment, brcdne,  can  be  exercised,  or  where  so  much  is  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  by  natural  thinkers,  as  that  of  the 
fiirmer.  He  may  pursue  any  given  train  of  thought  while 
plowing,  driving  his  team  along  the  road,  and  during  many 
other  of  his  occupations,  which  the  mechanic  or  artisan  can 
not  do. 

4  (71) 
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The  statiatics  of  the  book  trade,  however,  show  that  th» 
average  fanner  is  not  an  average  reader,  either  of  books  or 
newspapers— especially  of  those  devoted  to  his  profession. 
But  farmers,  although  working  slowly  for  the  better  in  this 
respect,  are  neverthelesB  working  surely.  The  rising  gener- 
ation is  thirsting  &fter  knowledge,  and  when  it  has  fairly  en- 
tered the  arena  of  public  action  must,  if  its  predecessors 
do  not,  solve  the  problem  of  the  social  and  political  equal- 
ity of  the  maeses, 

OVR  DEFECTIVE  EDUOAUOSAL  SYSTEM. 

One  great  difficulty  is  that  our  "higher  system  "  of  edu- 
cation has  tended  to  bring  labor  into  contempt.  Happily, 
this  also  is  being  changed.  The  elements  of  science  are  now 
taught  in  many  of  our  common  schools,  though  imperfectly, 
in  most  cases,  and  through  the  old  groove'Chanuels  of  the 
dead  past.  Our  colleges  are  banning  to  see  the  necessity 
of  instruction  in  the  practical  application  of  science.  Our 
agricultural  colleges,  especially,  are  manifesting  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  that  higher  education  which  teaches  of  things 
rather  than  of  theories. 

The  "coming  farmer"  must  be  educated  to  a  fairer  and 
broader  comprehension  of  the  true  status  of  the  masses,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  industries.  He  must  study  for  his 
business,  just  as  the  merchant  does  for  his,  and  as  the  pro- 
feasional  man  does  for  his.  This  attainment  is  growing 
easier  every  day ;  for,  with  the  progressive  settlement  of 
a  country,  the  agricultural  masses  become  less  and  less  seg- 
regated, and  neighborhood  Clubs,  Oranges,  and  social  re- 
unions are  more  and  more  possible. 

If  the  ^mer  and  the  artisan  longer  refuse  to  do  their 
share  in  the  education  to,  and  the  legislation  for,  the  great 
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body  politic,  tliey  will  have  none  to  blame  save  ttemBelves. 
The  initial  point  upon  which  all  this  most  hinge,  bo  &r  as 
concerns  the  &rmer,  is  the  neighborhood  Club  or  Grange,  in 
like  manner  as  with  Unions  among  artisans.  The  latt«r 
class,  by  the  way,  are  still  far  in  advaoce  of  the  farmers  in 
this  respect.  Their  organizations  can  make  themselves  felt, 
and  are  growing  daily  in  power  and  importance. 

FA£MEES  MOST  ABOUSE  TBEMSELVES. 

Farmers,  yon  must  arouse  yourselves  to  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  your  calliDg.  You  must  educate  yourselves 
to  that  intellectual  status  which  will  enable  you  to  rule,  as 
yon  are  entitled  to  do  by  your  numerical  strength,  instead 
of  being  ruled,  as  now,  by  classes  in  nowise  your  superiors, 
save  as  you  permit  them  so  to  make  themselves. 

To  do  this,  you  must  work,  you  must  read,  you  must 
think!  Tou  must  combine,  and  support  the  organizations 
for  your  elevation  and  advancement  already  founded.  Tou 
must  array  yourselves  in  solid  column,  and  insist,  by  your 
voting  power,  that  the  law-makers  whom  you  elect  do  their 
dnty,  by  subserving  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  and 
not  those  of  merely  a  class, 

A  nation  should  be  represented  by  its  dominant  industries. 
Agriculture  is  the  dominant  interest  of  the  United  States. 
You  have  the  power,  if  you  choose  to  use  it.  You  represent 
a  majority  of  the  voting  power,  and  your  productions  con- 
stitute one-half  the  gross  annual  value  of  all  the  products  of 
all  the  varied  industries  of  the  country,  or  nearly  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

The  artisan  should  have  his  full  share  of  representation, 
and  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  other  profes- 
sions should  have  theirs.    Nay,  even  the  gambler  in  stocks 
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onght,  perhaps,  to  have  what  representation  be  is  entitled 
to,  although  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  under  a  juet 
pro  rata,  to  see  just  where  hia  individu.il  member  of  Con- 
gress would  come  in.  Perhaps,  New  York  and  some  other 
of  the  great  cities  might  gain  one  by  clubbing  together. 

There  ia  one  important  point  in  this  connection  which 
fanners  must  constantly  keep  before  their  minds.  It  is 
that,  having  put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  there  must  be  no 
looking  back.  "Revolutions  never  go  backward,"  is  a  good 
saying  and  a  true  one.    The  agitation  now  going  on  must 


Brought  to  the  Bur  nt  Last. 

be  continuod,  until  the  corruption  now  rife  among  our 
public  men  has  received  its  death  wound.  The  centralizing 
and  monopolizing  tendencies  of  capital  must  be  unceasingly 
combatted  until  they  be  checked,  or  our  country  will  soon 
be  free  only  in  name.  The  Transportation  Companies  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  power  which  created  them  can  alao 
regulate  them;  that,  while  their  just  rights  will  be  re- 
spected, auch  vested  interests  as  they  claim,  which  are 
antagonistic  to  the  public  good,  are,  de  facto,  nullities, 

The  results  of  the  Farmers'  Movement  have,  already,  un- 
mistakably shown  themselves.     The  in&nt  Hercules  haa 
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fitranglod  the  serpeat  in  his  cradle — witness  the  IlUnois 
judicial  elections,  the  Illitiois  "Railroad  Law,"  and  the  panic 
precipitated  among  stock-jobbers  b;  the  preBcience  of  their 
impending  fate.  And  tj^y  it  is  time  that  the  many-headed 
hydra  of  corroption  prepared  for  its  approaching  end. 

SVXEBICAL  STBBSQTH  OF  THE  FARMERS.      - 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Agri- 
coltnral,  compared  with  all  other  of  ^e  produdng,  classes 
[n  this  country,  was  as  three  and  a  half  to  one.  The  rel»- 
live  difference  in  the  Dumber  of  fsirmers  and  that  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  mechanics  and  manufacturers  was  as  five  to  one. 
The  preponderance  of  the  &rmer  over  the  so-called  "learned 
professions "  was  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-siz  to  one ;  and 
of  all  the  producing  classes  over  all  the  learned  professions, 
as  seventy-two  to  one. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  over  the  whole  country,  it  then 
took  one  individual  out  of  seventy-three  to  bleed  and  blister, 
preach  to,  and  plead  for,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Nearly  seven-eighths  of  &e  l^islation  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, has  always  been  performed  by  one  of  these  professions, 
namely,  the  law. 

At  the  present  time  (using  the  latest  tabulated  statement 
which  I  have  seen]  the  adult  population  of  the  United 
States  X  divided,  as  to  occupations,  as  mentioned  in  the  first 
table  on  the  page  foUowing. 

A  glance  at  the  second  table  reveals  the  &ct  that  nearly 
one-half  of  ibe  total  earnings  of  the  country  are  composed 
of  the  earnings  of  the  agriculturist.  But  it;  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  snm,  immense  as  it  is,  represents  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  per  caput,  per  annum,  for  those  actually 
engaged  therein. 
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A^rieultunl  panraito ^: ».„ 5,922,471 

Domestic  servants —._.«.  »n._-_w«„.„„ 976,734 

Ordinary  laboren » «...,.„ „,_....    1,(81,666 

Trade  and  transportation- m _ ^....^  „.,.,..,    1,191,238 

ManalactnTea 2^,3U 

Minora- 162,107 

Total  engaged  in  non-professional  pursuits « 11,828,630 

Engaged  in  professional  pursuits » „.,_...„„,.       677,393 

Total- „__-...-..„„„ 12,605,923 

The  value  of  the  prodacta  of  the  several  industries  is 
estimated  in  approzimate  figures  as  followa: 

Frodncts  of  arUsans,   macfainlsts,  carpenters,  blackaniitha, 

masons,  and  the  lite (1,000,000,000 

Leather  manufactures „ 226,000,000 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 120,000,000 

Cotton  manufactures -        71,900,000 

Woolen  manufactures _ 66,000,000 

Unskilled  labor  and  distributors 1,600,000,000 

Fisheries 100,600,000 

Railway  services - ^ _ 360,000,000 

Agriculture 8,300,000,000 

This  makes  the  gross  products  of  the  conn^  not  quite (7,000,000,000 


BEFBESENTATION  OF  TBB  FARMEBS. 

When  we  come  to  compare  the  actual  amount  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  farmers,  both  in  our  National  and  State 
le^latures,  with  the  amount  to  which  they  are  entiUed,  both 
in  respect  of  their  numbers  and  property,  an  astonishing  dis- 
proportion is  revealed.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
Hepreeentatives  in  Congress,  only  six  per  cent,  are  &rmerB, 
while  of  the  remainder  siity-five  per  cent,  are  lawyers ;  the 
residue  is  mostly  composed  of  other  professional  men.  In  the 
State  legislatures  the  proportions  are  not  very  different.  As 
long  ae  ♦■Tti«  is  the  case — as  long  aa  &rmerB  suffer  themselves 
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to  1)6  represented  by  men  who  have  no  lotereBts  in  cominon 
with  themselves,  whose  advantage  it  is,  indeed,  that  the 
laws  should  be  as  complicated  and  obscore  aa  possible — 
&nnerB  can  not  hope  that  their  interests  will  receive  pn^r 
attention. 

If  this  state  of  things  be  suflfered  to  continue,  the  formers 
will  have  themselves  to  blame  for  their  various  grievances. 
They  must  no  longer  suffer  the  village  caucus  to  be  manipu- 
lated by  the  'Squire,  the  doctor,  the  merchant,  and  the 
"  hammer,"  to  whom,  hitherto,  they  have  been  too  ready  to 
leave  the  direction  of  their  a&irs.  Farmers  must  attend  the 
primary  meetinge  and  see  that,  for  the  town  and  county 
offices,  as  well  as  for  the  State  and  National  legislatures, 
persons  of  their  own  class,  or  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
tJiem,  be  elected. 

Onr  farmers  are  not  by  any  means  free  from  blame  for  the 
condition  into  which  public  affairs  have  drifted. "  They  have 
allowed  their  business  to  monopolize  their  attention,  blind  to 
the  foot  that,  while  their  assiduity  may  have  netted  them  a 
dollar,  designing  rascals  were  laying  their  plans  for  robbing 
Hhem  of  fifty  cents.  As  a  class,  they  neglected  to  inform 
themselves  upon  the  current  topics  of  the  day.  Therefore, 
they  have  fallen  easy  victims  to  swindlers  of  all  shades — 
political  swindlers  chief  of  all.  Now  that  they  have  awak- 
ened to  their  interests,  we  see  the  work  of  political  regenera- 
tion making  cheering  progress,  and  still  the  tide  is  rising. 

UNITED,  EASSaST  AOTLOHf  DEMANDED. 

All  other  trades  and  professions,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  have  their  recognised  organs.  Most  of  them  have 
an  Association,  Society,  Club,  Union,  or  something  that 
answers  the  same  purpose.  tThov  never  indulge  in  bickerings 
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aad  strife  amoi^  themselves ;  but  they  are,  at  all  times, 
willing  to  onite  and  sow  disBension  among  the  farmers.  The 
latter,  in  this  country,  if  united,  as  their  enemies  are,  could 
carry  any  measure  they  please,  by  sheer  weight  of  metal. 

Some  Bt&tisticiatis  place  the  voting  power  of  the  farmers 
at  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  country,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  actual  power  of  the  farmers  far 
exceeds  this  proportion.  But  even  if  my  estimate  of  their 
strength  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  actual  figures,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  certain  classes,  in  small 
towns  and  villages  especially,  whose  interests  are  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  the  &rmers,  and  whose  votes  natu- 
rally belong  with  theirs,  and  in  any  distinctively  drawn  contest 
could  be  depended  on  by  them. 

I  repeat  that,  in  future,  the  farmer  must,  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation,  take  a  more  active  interest  in  politics. 
The  concerns  of  the  i^tion,  State,  county,  and  township, 
must  no  longer  be  left  to  be  manipulated  by  professional 
politicians,  whose  conception  of  the  whole  duty  of  man  con- 
sists simply  in  looking  sharp  and  making  the  most  of  every 
pCHsible  chance  of  advancing  the  interests  of  "  Kumber  One." 
The  Clubs,  Granges,  and*  other  organizations  will  eventually 
here  find,  perhaps,  their  most  usefal  field.  A  scattering 
vote  of  the  formers  would,  of  course,  be  ineffectual.  What 
is  to  be  done  will  have  to  be  done  in  concert  and  en  maaae. 

The  Granges,  hj  their  regulations,  can  not  discuss  politics 
or  religion  at  their  meetings;  but  this  does  not  prevent 
individual  Patrons  from  using  their  judgment  in  selecting 
their  candidates,  nor  does  it  preclude  them  from  combining 
their  votes,  if  they  see  proper  to  do  sa  When  the  CSubs 
and  Graogee  have  solidified  their  organizations  (which  they 
are  now  actively  doing),  then  will  be  an  excellent  time  for 
small  pditicians  to  stand  frQin  undeTi 
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VStOX  OF  CLUBS  XKD  Q&ASQES  NSOESSAMr. 

It  U  apparent  to  every  one  who  Yob  carefolly  followed  up 

the  Farmers'  Movement  that  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 

of  jealousy  and  rivalry  existing  between  the  Graugw  and 


Th*  Uotto  for  Farmara. 

Clnbe.  These  little  differences  have  been  fomented  by  cer- 
tain interests,  speaking  through  organs  which  have  spared 
no  means  of  sowing  dissensions  between  thorn ;  on  the  one 
hand,  decrying  the  Grange  as  being  a  secret  society,  and,  on 
the  other,  stigmatizing  the  open  workings  of  the  Club  as 
foob'sh,  or  at  least,  ineffectual,  from  the  facility  with  which 
politicians  manipulate  them. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  these  petty  differences  should 
cease.    The  leading  spirits  both  of  the  Clubs  and  Grangeo 
are  well  aware  of  this,  and  do  their  beet  to  make  common 
4« 
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cause  aguost  the  enemy.  In  those  States  where  both  Clubs 
and  Granges  exist,  an  oi^anization,  similar  in  character  to 
that  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Association,  which  consists  of 
both  orders,  should  be  set  on  foot.  From  the  first  inceptioQ 
of  the  agitation  E^ainst  Traoaportation  Companies  and  monop- 
olies generally,  one  &ct  has  been  more  and  more  clearly  devel- 
oping itself,  namely,  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  grievances 
of  the  farming  community  is  a  radical  one — the  substitution, 
in  large  degree,  of  farmers'  representatives  in  our  legislatures. 
State  and  National,  for  the  present  cliques  of  lawyers  and 
politicians.  Combined,  the  Granges  and  Clubs  will  shortly 
be  able  to  effect  this ;  separate  and  semi-antagonistical,  th^ 
will  &il  utterly. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  judging 
from  the  stand-point  of  an  outside  but  much  interested  spec- 
tator, the  secret  feature  of  that  order  seems  to  be  sufficient 
to  disqualify  it  for  receiving  into  its  ranks  our  Soman  Cath- 
olic farmers.  At  any  rate,  there  are  many  most  excellent 
citizens  who  are  opposed,  on  principle,  to  secret  societies  of 
any  kind.  For  these  reasons  it  is  necessary,  if  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  farmers  is  to  go  to  the  length  required  to  make  it 
invincible,  that  there  should  be  open  Clubs,  working  con- 
jointly with  the  Qritnges,  and  to  the  same  end. 

It  is  far  from  desirable,  however,  in  my  opinion,  that  our 
&nners  should  attempt  to  organize  themselves  into  a  politiesl 
party ;  for  even  if  tiiey  should  succeed  in  the  endeavor,  they 
would  but  exchange  King  Log  for  King  Stork.  The  easiest 
way  oat  of  their  difficulties,  it  seems  to  me,  clearly  is  for  the 
farmers  to  vote  for  such  men,  and  such  men  only,  as  they 
know  to  be  identified  wiUi  their  interests  and  those  of  the 
wJiole  people ;  in  fact,  that  their  policy  should  largely  be 
"  men,  not  measures." 
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Men  of  known  worth  and  strength  of  character  must  bo 
induced  to  take  office — men  whoBe  aturdy  integrity  and 
intelligence  shall  make  them  proof  against  the  sophistry  and 
blandistmienta  of  the  insinuating  lobb3d8t,  no  matter  in  what 
disguise  his  "job"  may  be  presented.  When  this  is  done, 
"politician"  and  "  corruptioniet "  will  cease  to  be  synonyms, 
and  the  cloud  of  dishonor  which  now  rests  on  our  legislation 
will  be  lifted,  and,  let  us  hope,  forever. 
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COOPERATION  AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


WHAT  OROANIZATION  MAY  ACCOMPLISH. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that,  if  organizationa  of  a  social 
nature  were  established  in  every  school  district,  auxiliary  to 
County  Societies  having  for  their  object  the  protection  and 
advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  ^ricultural  claaaea ; 
if  these,  again,  were  the  units  of  a  State  Society  or  Oliib 
which,  in  similar  manner,  should  guard  and  conserve  all 
the  varied  elements  concerned  in  making  agriculture  re- 
spectable and  successful,  and  should  secure  for  it  a  just 
share,  through  its  own  members,  in  the  management  of  state 
afiairs;  and  if,  finally,  these  State  organizations,  through 
delegates  elected  each  year,  should  meet  at  some  designated 
point  in  the  country  to  agree  upon  principles  of  action,  uid 
arrange  and  provide  for  the  necessary  means  for  carrying 
them  out — it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  a^col- 
tural  fraternity  of  the  nation  might — 

First.  ■  Arrange  for  a  co-operative  system  of  trade. 

Second.  Purchase  implements  and  machinery  at  whole- 
sale rates. 

Third.  Dispose  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  producta 
at  the  highest  prices. 

Fourth.  Direct  shipments  on  the  most  &vorable  ternu. 
and  at  equitable  rates  to  all. 
(M) 
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-  I^ih.  Store  grain  and  negotiate  adTancee,  at  the  kweel 
TateB  of  intereet. 

iSxt^  Establish  banks  to  be  controlled  by  fiumera. 

Seventh.  B«place  the  credit  with  a  cash  eystem  in  all  the 
ordinary  traQsactiona  of  life. 

Biffhth.  Through  co-operation,  sell  or  hold,  aa  circum- 
Btances  rendered  necessary,  the  various  prodacte.  of  the  na- 
tional industries,  thns  controlling,  or  entirely  abolishing,  the 
present  system  of  gambling  in  the  prime  necessaries  of  life. 

Nvnih.  Dispense  vith  a  large  proportion  of  commission 
and  middle  men. 

2%n£^  Keduce  railroad  and  vater  freights  and  iaxea  to  a 
minimum. 

Slevenih.  Break  up  monopolies,  whether  in  trade,  com- 
merce, manufactores,  or  money. 

Tiodftk.  Through  co-operation  of  the  fiirmers  with  me- 
chanics and  other  laboring  classes,  establish  manu&ctures 
at  home,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  production  of  the  raw 
material,  so  that  we  might  gradually  produce  at  home  nearly 
all  that  may  be  needed,  in  place  of  importing  heavily  from 
foreign  countries. 

Thirtemth.  Encourage  the  breeding  of  superior  stock. 

Fourteenth.  Establish  a  more  thorough  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  greater  diversity  of  products,  thus  preventing  a 
glut  of  any  one  of  them,  such  as  there  has  been  of  com  dur- 
ing the  last  two  seasons  at  the  West, 

lyieenth.  Promote  education  to  the  industries  by  insist- 
ing that  every  college  or  university  which  has  received  en- 
dowment from  the  State  or  General  Government  as  sQch, 
shall  use  the  funds  for  instruction  in  science,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  scieuce  to  art. 

SixteeirUh.  Through  co-operation  with  the  several  indus- 
i3Vi&  of  the  country,  present  and  future,  insist  up<Hi  a  just 
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representatioD  of  these  induBtries  in  our  State  and  National 
Governments,  in  proportion  to  the  voting  powers  of  eadi, 
and  ita  legitimate  importance  and  value  in  the  nation. 

SUPEBIOB  OBQANIZATION  OF  OTHER  mDTJSTRtES. 

Many  of  the  industrial  classes,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  espe- 
cially in  England,  have  been  for  years  assiduously  engaged 
in  organizing  for  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  their 
several  trades  and  industries — socially,  financially,  and 
politically — by  means  of  Unions  and  Societies  of  various 
kinds.  For  one  reason  or  another,  the  most  important  of 
these  induatriefl,  and  the  one  upon  which  all  others  are 
based — Agriculture — ^has  not  yet  been  organized  so  as  to 
present  a  united  and  solid  &ont  to  the  encroachments  of 
capitalized  power,  as  existing  in  corporations  and  monopo- 
lies, or  the  overweening  political  aspirations  of  the  so-called 
learned  professions.  The  result  is,  that,  while  the  various 
Trades'  Unions  have  measurably  held  their  own  as  against 
these  encroachments,  the  fiutner,  contenting  himself  with 
raising  raw  material  with  which  to  feed  the  great  masses 
of  progressive  humanity,  has  suddenly  found  himself  with 
but  few  rights  which  any  one  seemed  bound  to  respect 

THE  PENALTY  PAID  FOR  PAST  NEQUQBSCK 

Our  farmers  have  helped  to  elect  congressmen  who  legis- 
lated away  the  public  lands  in  the  meat  shameful  manner 
to  those  who  would  divide  the  proceeds  of  this  knavery 
with  them  to  the  largest  extent.  They  have  made  legisla- 
tures which  have  granted  to  corporations  vested  rights  dan- 
gerous in  the  highest  degree  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
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TBI  ruau. 

1 

iHKian. 

i 

TBI  BUCUHITB. 
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S«m*  of  th*  Gl>u«s  that  should  Co-op«p*t*. 
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munity  at  lai^  They  have  sabaidized  railroads  villi 
money  obtained  by  tbe  mortage  of  their  farms,  wluch  rail- 
roads, beiog  completed,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  great 
tnink  lines,  controlled  and  manipulated  by  a  hand&l  of 
money-grabbing  adventurera  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East. 
Tbe  American  farmers'  case,  in  a  nut-shell,  is  about  as 
follows :  He  was  a  hard  worker,  and  the  lawyer  legislated 
away  His  substance.  Needing  help  and  health  and 
strength,  tbe  doctor  purged  and  bled  him ;  whereupon  the 
midertaker,  believing  him  nearly  ready  for  the  last  rites,  be- 
gan preparing  the  ahroud  and  cofSn  for  his  burial.  By  the 
Uiwyer  we  mean  the  politician ;  by  the  doctor,  the  railroad 
and  other  moneyed  corporations;  and  by  the  imdertaker, 
tbe  consolidation  of  power,  through  monopoly,  which,  in  its 
arrogance,  has  undertaken  to  aay  what  the  farmer  shall  re- 
ceive as  the  price  of  his  sweat  and  toil. 


TBE  AOaiCVLTUBAL  PBESS  A  TBVSTT  COWf- 
SELOB. 

EappUy,  daring  all  this  time,  tbe  &mier  has  bad  the 
stimulating  counsel  of  the  Agricultural  press,  which  has 
maintained  a  stubborn  &ont,  and  has  been  the  means  of  set- 
ting on  foot  the  organizations  out  of  which  deliverance  is 
to  come.  The  power  of  that  preas  for  good,  however,  baa 
been  limited,  compared  with  the  influence  of  the  organs  of 
other  professions,  first,  from  the  fact  that  farmers  are  acat- 
tered  over  wide  areas,  while  other  professions  are  concentra- 
ted in  villages  and  cities ;  and,  second,  because  farmers,  ss  a 
class,  are  not  a  reading  people.  In  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, they  read  less  of  general  news  and  tbe  current  litera- 
ture devoted  to  their  profession  tlian  any  other  class,  not 
even  excepting  the  day  laborers  of  Uie  cities.    They  have 
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^ 

had  all  along  an  overweening  faith  in  the  honesty  of  honuui 
nature,  forgetting  that  faith  without  good  works  is  of  hut 
'  little  avail,  and  that  among  good  works  lies  the  faithful  im- 
provement of  the  privilege  which  Providence  has  given  each 
class  to  use  for  its  own  good  every  legitimate  means  that  is 
placed  in  its  power. 

The  most  avEulable  of  these  means  are  the  journals  devo- 
ted to  the  interestB  of  agriculture,  and  good  books.  Next,  are 
hie  organizations,  at  the  meetings  of  which  he  may  consult 
and  debate.  In  short,  he  most  first  read,  study,  and  reflect, 
and  then  he  may  intelligently  resolve,  wisely  remedy,  and 


One  of  the  great  means  for  carrying  forward  the  good 
work  which  is  the  immediate  end  and  aim  of  the  Fanners' 
Movement,  is  aggregation  by  co-operation — the  bringing  to- 
gether of  homogeneous  bodies,  and  causing  them  to  work 
unitedly  to  a  particular  end.  The  varied  industries  of  which 
Agriculture  consists  are  homogeneous.  Husbandry,  Stock- 
breeding  and  feeding,  Dairying,  Horticulture  (including,  as  it 
does,  Pomology,  Arboriculture,  Floriculture,  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening, and  rural  adornment) — these  several  professions 
make  up  over  three-fourths  in  number  of  the  population  of 
civilized  communities,  and  ought  actually  to  represent  a  con- 
trolling power  in  the.  nation.  Two  reasons  why  they  do 
not  have  been  stated.  Another  mi^t  be  mentioned,  the  re- 
solt  of  their  unavoidable  segregation,  namely,  tiie  lack  of 
cohesion  among  the  various  parts  which  constitute  the 
whole. 

TBE  POWER  OF  THE  MONEYED  CLASSES  CONSOLIDATED. 

The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  concentrate 
their  power  by  aggregation,  as  at  New  York  and  Pittsburg, 
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for  inBtance ;  the  agricultural,  must  always  oeceeBahlj  remaiti 
scattered  broad-cast  over  the  continent.  The  power  of  a 
corporatioD  is  represented  by  ita  money ;  that  of  the  mer- 
chant by  his  goods  and  wares;  that  of  the  manu&ctorer  hj 
his  fabrics ;  that  of  the  iarmer  by  his  lauds  and  their  prod- 
ucts. His  monetary  power  lies  in  his  crops.  A  single 
former's  crop  is  of  but  little  value  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  or  of  that  of  a  nation.  Aggregated,  the  agriculturisbs 
represent  a  power  which  all  others  may  not  equal. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  as  matters  now  are,  the  financier  and 
gambler  in  stocks  and  bonds  bold  not  only  the  Jkrmer,  but 
the  entire  industries  of  a  nation  as  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hands.  Should  the  farmers  of  a  country  withhold  for  a  single 
season  Uie  produce  of  their  labors,  manufoctures,  trade, 
commerce,  and  every  other  industry  would  languish  and  lie 
prone  in  the  dust.  A  wail  would  go  up  such  as  has  not 
been  heard  since  the  seven  lean  seasons  of  Eg]rpt. 

The  gold  gamblers,  the  stock  jobbers,  the  dealers  in  ficti- 
tious and  watered  stocks,  however,  have  gone  on  from  year  to 
year  "  bulling "  and  "  bearing "  stocks,  absorbing  every 
dollar  of  successive  inflations  of  the  currency,  bujring  and 
burying  every  coined  eagle  of  the  mint ;  tempting,  subsidiz- 
ing, purchasing,  our  legislatures,  statesmen,  and  even  the 
executive  officers  of  the  government,  until  the  nation  itself 
stands  appalled  at  the  enormity  of  the  iniquity.  The  excite- 
ment dies  away  and  is  forgotten,  for,  when  so  many  are  cor- 
rupt, each  is  willing  to  cover  bis  neighbor  aa  with  a  mantle. 

now  PANICS  ABE  OBSEBATED. 

The  financier  hurls  masses  of  money  against  the  stock  of 
some  particular  corporation  as  an  objective  point ;  values  are 
inflated;  stock  gamblers  become  wild;  they  bay  uul  sell, 
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aatil  the  wire-pullera,  having  gained  their  ends,  unlofui  at 
&r  higher  prices  than  those  at  which  they  bought,  leaving 
the  atruf^ling  smaller  fry  to  euSer  their  losses  as  heat 
they  may. 

Again,  a  railroad  is  projected  (a  Pacific  Railroad,  for 
instance)  through  a  region  of  swamps,  mountains,  and  deserts. 
Congress  is  partly  bribed  and  wholly  duped  to  aid  the  Bcheme, 
and  passes  a  law  granting  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to 
Dlinois  and  Indiana  combined — a  territory  comprising  land 
enough  to  found  an  empire.  Financiers  are  poeted  off  to 
Europe  to  negotiate  the  bonds.  Banks  are  cajoled  into  lend- 
ing the  money,  much  of  it  deposited  by  customers,  hoping 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the  sale  of  lands  before  the  bubble 
bursts.  European  capital  has  been  bitten  by  this  dog  before, 
and  is  shy;  it  does  not  take  the  well-covered  bait;  there  are 
rumors  that  all  is  not  right ;  apprehension  ensues.  A  great 
banking  corporation,  that  has  accumulated  millions  from  the 
treasury  of  the  nation,  through  the  sale  of  its  bonda,  goes 
down.  Consternation  seizes  the  money  kings,  the  brokers, 
and  gamblers  of  Wall  street,  as  bank  after  bank  succumbs 
to  the  pressure.  And  now  the  banks  can  not  pay,  the  mer- 
chant can  not  pay,  the  manufacturer  can  not  pay,  and — ^the 
laborer  may  starve.  Business  stagnates,  the  price  of  every 
commodity  depreciates,  and  financial  ruin  engulfs  thousands 
in  quick  succession. 

Depredated  stocks  and  commodities  are  then  quietly  ab- 
sorbed by  those  who  set  the  ball  in  motion.  By  a  series  of 
such  moves,  these  accumulate  fortunes — ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or 
even  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  perhaps.  They  retire  to 
their  &Btnesses,  but  only  to  issue  forth,  like  Ghouls,  at  the 
chosen  time,  to  again  and  again  rob  the  graves  of  buried 
hoses  and  reputations,  and  revel  once  more  in  those  fearful 
duu^el  houses — hoirar  and  despair. 
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This  is  no  overdrawn  picture.  What  care  these  moiu^ 
lords,  who  are  aeekiag  to  carry  the  gation  to  a  point  where 
coDSolidated  capital  will  hold  a  centralized  goverament  at 
its  beck  and  to  crush  out  the  laat  vestige  of  that  liberty  which 
was  gained  by  the  labor  and  the  life-blood  of  the  heroes  of 
the  BevcJution? 

COMBINE,  CONSOLIDATE,  CONCENTRATE. 

Co-operation  was  inaugurated  by  the  original  framers  of 
Farmers'  Clubs  and  kindred  societies.  Its  growth  has  been 
slow,  extending  now  over  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  still 
continuing  to  take  shape;  witness  the  increaaed  interest  mani- 
fested in  practical  education,  and  in  Cluba,  Granges,  Farmers' 
TJnions,  and  Agricultural  Conventions.  It  may  be  consoli- 
dated by  a  movement  to  unite  the  farmer  and  the  artisan, 
which  is  even  now  engaging  the  talent  of  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  country. 

Let  the  farmers  of  the  country  take  hold  unitedly  in  this 
matter  of  co-operation,  using  the  calm  judgment  for  which, 
as  a  class,  they  have  always  been  noted,  and  they  can  hurl 
from  power  tJiose  who  have  pandered  to  the  monopolizing 
tendency  of  capital.  For  it  is  thia  monopolizing  power  of 
centralized  capital  that  is  sapping  the  foundation  of  the 
people's  liberties,  and,  through  the  open  and  unblushing 
purchase  and  sale  of  public  men,  rendering  the  government 
a  byword  of  contempt.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States 
can  accomplish  this  of  themselves,  if  thoroughly  combined. 
United  with  the  other  industrial  classes,  their  power  will  be 
hot  merely  irresistible,  but  overwhelming. 

When  crime  and  false  intent — whether  in  the  Judiciary, 
in  the  Legislature,  in  Congress,  or  in  the  departments  of 
6tate — shall  have  been  made  odious ;  when  the  penitentiary 
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shall  receive  the  criminal  of  high  degree,  as  the  Bridewell 
does  the  thimble -rigger  of  the  low  dene  of  vice;  when  the 
Btatesman,  bribed  through  Credit  Mobiliera  or  with  actual 
hard  cash,  to  betray  his  constituents,  shall  be  made  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  as  certainly  and  swiftly  as  does 
the  sneak-thief,  or  the  petty  swindler  at  the  street  comers ; 
when  vice  shall  be  thought  hideous,  because  it  is  vice;  when 
for  proven  corruption  in  office  it  shall  be  insisted  that  a 


manshallbe  stripped  of  place  and  power,  and  buried  politi- 
cally, forever,  without  hope  of  resurrection;  when  all  this 
ia  brought  to  pass,  then  shall  we  hope  to  see  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  The  raid  on  the  railroads  is  but  a  trimming  of 
the  edges  of  the  vast  and  horrid  ulcer  that  ia  eating  out  the 
vitals  of  our  free  government — the  ulcer  whose  real  name  ia 
Corruption  in  Office  I 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BUSINESS  OF  FARMERS' 
CLUBS. 


PRELIMIlfARY  STEPS  IN  ORQASIZATION. 

Fanners  in  many  communitieB  are  prevented  from  or- 
ganizing ClubB  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  conversant 
with  the  mode  of  organization.  A  few  simple  rules  may 
suffice.  Any  number  of  individuals,  mala  and  female,  (and 
in  the  organization  of  the  social  clubs  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  perfect  success  that  both  sexes  participate),  may 
meet  togetiier  and  agree  upon  the  time  and  place  for  irieet- 
ing.  It  is  also  better,  in  smnmer,  at  least,  that  an  afternoon 
be  selected,  and  that  the  meeting  be  in  the  open  air,  when 
the  weather  is  &vorable. 

It  is  abo  a  pleasant  adjunct  to  the  social  features  to  have 
a  simple  lunch  provided,  unless  it  be  deemed  preferable  to 
make  a  pic-nic,  each  family  furnishing  its  own  bashet  of 
eatables.  This  latter  plan  certainly  approves  itself,  as  raving 
work  to  the  hosts  for  the,  time  being,  and  causing  r.  lab- 
division  of  the  labor  and  expense  of  the  gathering,  aa  well 
as  adding  to  its  enj(^ability. 

Until  the  machinery  is  well  in  motion,  and  the  new.iess  of 
dte  situation  wears  off,  it  is  well  to  have  the  gatherings  en- 
tirely infbrinal  and  conversational ;  in  fact,  principally  de- 
voted to  sodal  chat  upon  the  prospects  of  the  crops,  the 
(M) 
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proliable  yield,  prices,  and  arrangements  for  mutual  assist' 
aoce  in  gathering  and  marketing,  and  the  discussion  of  some 
general  plan  of  co-operation.  If  there  be  musical  talent 
among  the  members,  let  there  be  singing  by  all  means,  vith 
instrumental  accompaniments,  if  possible.  There  will  al- 
ways be  found  some  among  the  members  who  will  be  able, 
even  at  the  outset,  to  deliver  short  extempore  addreases,  or 
to  prepare  short  practical  essays  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture. 

AFTERWOBKims. 

Gradually,  debates  may  be  introduced,  taking  care  a1wa3r^ 
that  the  exercises  be  not  too  long-continued  at  any  one  time. 


"Going  to  tho  Club  Moetlng." 

To  vary  tliis,  the  music  and  lunch  will  be  in  order.    It  will 
be  found  surprising  how  soon  the  genial  influence  will 
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spread,  and  how  eager  all  who  are  within  walking  or  riding 
distance  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  join  in  the  work. 

Thus  Clubs  may  be  inBtitated  in  every  school  district  in 
the  land,  accompliahing  great  present  good,  and  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  rising  generation.  And  it  will 
not  be  long  until  every  man,  woman  and  child  will  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  of  meeting  as  a  holiday,  and  a  time  of  social 
enjoyment  and  improvement. 

The  first  thing,  of  coarse,  after  organizing,  will  be  to  form 
a  constitution  under  which  to  work. 

The  following  is  a  simple,  and  yet  comprehensive,  consti- 
tution. It  has  been  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  by 
some  of  the  most  energetic  and  influential  clubs  in  the  West. 
The  Club  should  meet  on  a  fixed  day  in  each  month  at  the 
residence  of  one  or  another  of  its  members. 


MODEL  FOR  A  OOSSTITUTIOS. 

I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the County 

FarnlerB'  Club,  No. , 

II.  Its  object  shall  be  the  improvement  of  its  members  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Agriculture. 

III.  Ite  members,  additional  to  its  original  number,  shall 
consist  of  such  persons  as  shall  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
admission,  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  such  ad- 
ditional annual  sum  as  may  be  annually  fixed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members. 

IV.  Its-  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian  (who  shall  consti- 
tute the  Executive  Committee,  etc.),  and  the  Chairmen  of 
Standing  Committees.  The  officers  shall  all  be  elected  an- 
nually. 

V.  Its  meetings  shall  be  held  monthly,  wid  at  such  other 
times  and  places  as  the  President  may  deem  necessary  tf 
promote  the  aims  of  the  Society, 
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VI.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting,  said  amendment  having  been  propoeed  m  wnting 
at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

By-Laws. — 1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  club  and  Executive  Committee,  and  have  power  to 
call  specicJ  meetings. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President 
ehall  have  the  full  powers  of  the  President,  and  shall  preside 
over  the  meeting  daring  such  absence  or  inability  of  the 
President. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  record  the  proceedings  of  the  Olub, 
and  conduct  its  correspondence. 

4.  The  Treasorer  shall  receive  all  moneys,  and  shall  pay 
out  the  same  on  Uie  written  order  of  the  President. 

5.  Begular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Satur- 
day of  ^ch  month. 

STAlTDISa  COMMITTEES,  ORDER  OP  BUSINESS,  EXa 

Standing  committees  take  cognizance  of  all  regular  sab< 
jects,  of  which  the  meet  important  (in  the  Northern  States) 
may  be  named,  aa  follows : 

Soils  and  their  improvement;  Grasses,  Pastures,  and 
Meadows ;  Grains  (Wheat,  Oats,  Com,  etc.)  on  Exhibition, 
and  other  farm  crops;  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees;  Grass  and 
Shrubbery ;  domestic  animals ;  and  library. 

These  may  be  grouped  together,  according  to  their  impor- 
tance, or  each  made  the  labor  of  a  committee,  three  to 
five  individuals  constituting  a  committee. 

The  order  of  business  may  be  as  follows: 

1.  Beading  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

2.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

3.  Unfinished  Business. 

4.  New  Business,  E3sa3rs,  Discussions,  Beport  of  Standing 
Committees. 

6.  Adjournment. 

6 


THE  OBOnKDSWElXi 


CO-OPERATION  OF  CLUBS. 


One  of  the  objects  of  deeignatiag  tlie  Clnbe  of  a  district 
or  county  by  numberB  ie  that  it  paves  tbe  way  to  co-opera- 
tion. Tba  several  Clubs  will  thus  be  enabled  to  meet  to- 
gether each  year  for  the  diBcussion  of  matters  of  general  in- 
terest, and  to  elect  delegates  to  attend  a  yearly  State  Con- 
vention. These,  n^in,  can  elect  delegates  for  the  National 
Convention,  or  Congress,  which  should  also  meet  yearly. 
The  Club  may  also  have  a  local  name,  or  a  name  indicating 
its  special  work,  if  any,  such  as  Stock  Breeding,  Husbandry, 
Pomology,  or  General  Horticulture,  etc  At  the  yearly 
meetings,  all  these  various  branches  of  Agriculture  should 
meet  on  conunon  ground  the  interests  of  the  whole  being 
identical. 

The  meetings  being  held  at  the  homes  of  the  several 
members  in  succession,  the  Club  will  have  a  pleasant  visit, 
and  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  various  systems  of  agri- 
culture practiced.  The  comments  elicited,  and  the  general 
interchange  of  opinions,  will  be  valnable  and  instructive  to 
all.  They  will  create  and  elevate  taste,  and  tend  to  improve 
and  simplify  many  of  the  processes  of  the  farm,  besides 
being  the  means  of  cultivating  the  social  refinements,  and 
the  harmony  of  purpose  ao  indispensable  to  the  well-being 
of  every  community. 


FORM  OF  ILLINOIS  FARMERS  CLUBS  CONSTITUTION. 

Subjoined  is  given  the  form  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
for  Farmers'  Clubs,  as  adopted  by  the  Illinois  (State)  Farm- 
er's Association.  They  are  simple  and  practical  in  their 
construction. 
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COKBTITDTION. 

I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the Farm- 
era'  Club. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  improvement  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture ;  to  promote  the 
moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  pecuniary  welfare  of  its 
members,  and  by  active  and  cordial  co-operation  with  other 
Clubs,  and  with  its  County  Committee,  to  assist  in  carrying 
to  a  successful  issue  the  ooject  of  the  State  Association. 

III.  Its  members,  other  than  the  orisinal  ones,  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  and  all  members  shall  be  subject  to  pay 

an  initiation  fee  of  $ ,  and,  thereafter,  such  sums  as  shall 

be  necessary  to  de^y  the  expenses  of  the  Club. 


SIMM  Softl  of  llllnoi*. 


TV.  Ita  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  Corresponding  Seci'etary,  and  Treasurer, 
who  shall  jointly  constitute  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
shall  be  elected  annually. 

V.  Ita  rfleetings  shall  be  held  monthly,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  President  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  society. 

VI.  Tlua  Club  shall  become  auxiliary  to  the  County 
Association,  whenever  it  shall  be  formed. 

VII.  "tiiia  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  r^ular 
meeting,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  stud 
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ameodmeDt  having  been  proposed  io  writing  at  a  previoos 
meeting. 

By-Laws, — 1.  The  President  shall,  when  present,  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Vice-President  shall,  during  the  absence  or  ina- 
bility of  the  President,  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  execu- 
tive officer. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  record  ^1  the  proceedinga  of  th^ 
Club,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  ite 
correspondence,  and  maintain  an  active  correspondence  viiki 
the  County  Committee,  and  other  Clubs  of  the  county  and 
district. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  monevs  paid  into  the 
Club,  and  disburse  the  same  only  on  the  oraer  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary, 

5.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  Club  shall  be  held  on  the 

■  day  of  each  month,  at o'clock. 

The  order  of  business  shall  be : 

1.  Heading  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

2.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

3.  Unfinished  Business. 

4.  Kew  Business,  Essays,  DiacuBsions,  Eeports  of  Stand- 
ing Committees. 


.    STATE  ORQASIZATION—CO^^rrrVTION  OF  TEE  TENSES- 
SEE  FARMERS  ASSOCIATIOIT. 

As  Societies  increase  in  the  towns  and  counties  of  a  State,' 
a  general  organization  will  be  required.  Below  is  appended 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  adopted  by  the  Tennessee 
Farmers'  Association,  containing  many  excellent  provisions, 
which  may  be  modified  to  meet  existing  wants.  This  form 
may  also  be  easily  altered,  so  as  to  adapt  it  perfectly  to 
county  organizations.    The  Constitation  is  aa  foUowB : 
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COHSTITDTIOK. 


I,  We,  the  Farmera  of  Tennessee,  in  Convention  as- 
Bemblod,  in  order  to  form  a.  more  perfect  union,  promote 
the  ffeneral  wel^e,  and  secure  the  bleesings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  ourpoaterity,  do  establish  this  State  organiza- 
tion, which  shall  be  known  as,  and  styled,  the  Tennessee 
Fahhers'  Association. 

II,  Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  pecuniary  welfare  of  the  farmeiB  of  the 
State. 

III,  Its  members  shall  consist  of  delegates   from  tite 


SUM  Seal  of  Tenneeeee. 

various  Farmers'  Clubs,  Granges,  and  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  of  the  State,  ^ich  of  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  at  least  one  delegate,  and  where  ihe  number  of  its  mem- 
bers exceeds  fifty,  to  one  delegate  additional  for  each  one 
hondred  members  or  fraction  exceeding  half  that  number. 
The  members  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  also  the 
President  and  I^fessors  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
State,  shall  be,  ex-offieio,  members  of  tiiis  Association,  and 
from  counties,  or  from  civil  districts,  in  which  no  form  of 
formers'  organization  exists,  fiirmers  not  delegates  may  be 
admitted  by  a  vote  of  this  Association.  All  members  shall 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar. 

IV.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  and  a  Vice- 
President  Irom  each  Congressional  district  of  the  State  to 
be  nominated  by  the  delegates  therefirom ;   of  a  Secretary 
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'  and  Treasurer,  and  these  officers  Bhall  constitute  the  State 
Ceatral  Committee  of  this  organization,  with  power  to 
appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  from  its  members ; 
also,  of  a  County  Committee  of  one  from  each  county  in  the 
State,  to  be  nominated  by  the  delegates  from  each  county. 
Said  officers  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  serve  for  one  year, 
or  until  their  succeo^ora  are  chosen.  This  organization 
shall  meet  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Aseocia- 
tion,  or,  in  case  of  its  failure  to  designate,  the  State  Central 
Committee  may  determine.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  - 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

V.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  provided  said  meeting  be 
composed  of  delegates  &om  one-naif  of  the  counties  which 
are  members  of  wis  Association. 

By-Laws. — 1.  The  President  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
presiding  officer,  and  have  power  to  call  meetings  of  the 
State  Central  Committee. 

2.  The  Senior  Vice-President  shall,  in  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  President,  perform  &e  duties  of  that  office. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Vice-President  to  secure  the 
organization  in  each  county  of  his  district  of  a  Farmers' 
Association,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
Farmers'  Clubs  and  Granges  in  the  county,  and  of  such 
other  persona  as  the  County  Asaociation  may  determine  to 
admit. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall,  under  the  direction  of  Uie  Asso- 
ciation and  committees,  open  and  maintain  an  active  corre- 
spondence with  the  Vice-Presidents  and  County  Committees, 
furnishing  them  with  forms  and  Constitutions,  and  other 

'  documents  and  information  to  aid  them  in  organization,  and 
performing  such  other  duties  of  correspondence  as  may  be 
assigned  him.  He  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  ^e  Association,  and  of  its  Central  and  Executive  Com- 
mittees, and  may  be  paid  such  compensation  for  his  service* 
as  is  found  expraient  and  practicable. 

4.  The  Trmsurer  shall  hold  the  moneys  of  the  Aseocia- 
tion,  and  disburse  them  upon  the  written  order  of  the  Preei> 
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dent  and  Secretaiy.    He  shall  give  such  bond  aa  ihe  State 
Central  Committee  Taa.j  require. 

5.  The  State  Central  Committee  Bhall  have  the  ceneral 
roana^ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  It  shall  be 
their  auty  to  promote  and  effect  the  thorough  organization 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State ;  to  aid,  by  their  advice  and  in- 
Btractiou,  in  snch  organization  in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  to 
ask  and  secure  necessary  legislation.  State  and  National, 
upon  matters  affecting  the  farmers'  interests ;  and,  in  general, 
to  do  all  things  in  their  power  to  further  the  objects  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  State  Central  Committee,  and 
may  call  special  meetings. 

7.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meet^ 
iog  by  a  majority  vote,  provided  said  meeting  is  composed 
of  delegates  from  one-half  of  the  counties  which  are  mem- 
bers of  this  Association. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
INNER  WORKINGS  OF  FARMERS'  CLUBS. 


-FABMERS'  CLUBS  MUST  BE  SOCIAL. 

If  we  could  have  Clubs  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  conducted  on  true  social  principles,  so  that  the 
farmers  of  each  neighborhood  might  meet  together,  both 
men  and  women,  at  stated  times,  especially  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  discuss  matters  of  general  interest  (eschew- 
ing politics,  of  course),  it  would  go  a  great  way  toward 
elevating  the  atatiit  of  the  frateroity.  Heretofore,  this  has 
not  been  possible,  but  every  day  is  making  it  easier  and 
easier  of  accomplishment,  as  the  country  becomes  more 
thickly  settled,  and  facilities  for  locomotion  increase.  All 
that  is  wanted,  is  that  individual  leaders  in  each  neighbor- 
hood inaugurate  the  movement,  and  hold  out  faithfully  until 
it  is  accomplished.  It  would  soon  be  found  surprising  how 
many  facts  could  be  gathered,  even  from  the  seemingly  ig- 
norant, which,  stored  up,  would  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
usefulness. 

Thus  each  Fanners'  Club  would  become  the  nudetia,  from 
which  agricultural  societies,  occupying  a  still  higher  plane, 
might  be  formed,  to  discuss  and  compile  from  the  facts  there 
gathered,  some  of  the  more  important  changes  and  trans- 
mutations that  nature  is  working  out  so  silently  and  vitlx 
audi  seeming  mystery, 
(104) 
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Let  these  societies  increase,  antil  their  ramifications  extend 
apward  through  town,  coonty,  district,  and  State  societies ; 
and  culminate  in  one  grand,  yearly  convention  for  the  whole 
nation,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  Stat©  or  district. 
If  this  were  accomplished,  we  could  eventually  so  oi^^ize 
as  to  control — for  good,  I  trust — the  destinies  of  a  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  made  up  of  the  most  energetic 
and  intelligent  of  the  working  populations  of  the  earth. 

CLT7BS  MUST  COLLECT  FACTS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  farmer  in  the  land  to  endeavor  to 
collect  fects.  Nay,  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  whole 
country  but  does  so,  and  again  loses  or  forgets  them. 
Through  Farmers'  Clubs,  these  valuable  data  might  be 
preserved,  and  eventually  classified,  by  means  of  the  county 
and  State  societies,  into  definite  shape.  This  done,  we  should 
be  surprised  to  see  how  long  we  had  been  groping  in  igno- 
rance, simply  for  the  want  of  organized  study.  Even  the 
simplest  operations  of  the  farm,  for  the  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  relating  to  the  fixed  and  simple  law  that  some- 
where governs  each  and  every  thing  in  nature,  is  lost  to  the 
&rmer,  and,  consequently,  to  the  world. 

The  collection  of  experimental  facts  is  the  legitimate  work 
of  our  Agricultural  Colleges  also.  These  facts  should  be 
supported  by  the  results  of  isolated  experiments  that  the 
working  farmer  is  collecting  every  day  in  the  year,  and  los- 
ing agun  for  the  want  of  some  place  and  means  suitable  for 
putting  them  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  ag- 
gregation of  these  isolated  units  from  year  to  year,  properly 
condensed  into  readable  shape,  would,  in  the  end,  furnish  data 
valuable  to  science  in  the  highest  degree. 

Let  us  illustrate.  The  farmer,  being  of  an  experimeutal 
turn  of  mind,  tbrouKbout  the  course  of  a  lifetime  collects 
6* 
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many  &cts — amasaea  a  rich  atore  of  actual,  practical,  thor- 
ougUy-teated  knowledge  connected  with  hia  art.  If  a 
writer,  ha  is  likely  to  give  the  results  through  the  public 
press ;  but  if  not,  they  are  entirely  lost  at  hia  death,  unless, 
happily,  the  son  aucceeda  the  &ther,  and  happens  to  be  im- 
bued with  the  same  love  of  experiment  Even  in  the  former  ■ 
case,  many  of  those  who  read  his  articles  will  not  profit  by 
them ;  for,  having  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  they 
j>ass  his  writings  by,  aa  but  the  opinion  of  one  unknown 
farmeiv— a  man  of  like  &ailties  of  judgment  with  themselves. 
At  all  events,  hia  contributions  to  agricultural  science  are 
not  in  their  most  valuable  shape.  But  if  the  facta  are  gath- 
ered at  our  colleges,  where  the  experiments  carried  out  from 
year  to  year  are  chronicled  and  tabulated  systematically,  we 
ahall,  sooner  or  later,  gather  data  that  will  bo  of  immense 
value.  If  the  professor  die  to-morrow,  the  observations  and 
experiments  are  still  carried  forward  by  his  successor. 

In  the  caae  of  the  private  individual,  such  records  do  not 
carry  equal  weight.  To  say  nothing  of  the  known  fallibility 
of  human  judgment,  there  is,  quite  frequently,  a  disposition 
to  suspect  that  the  individual  experimenter  has  some  private 
end,  or  pet  theory,  to  advance.  Very  much  less  of  this 
feeling  attaches  to  the  work  done,  in  the  same  direction,  at 
a  public  institution.  There  the  observer  is  supposed  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  people,  and  to  be  actuated  by  motives 
entirely  above  suspicion ;  and,  hence,  by  virtue  of  hia  posi- 
tion, he  caa  speak  aa  one  having  authority. 


SUBJEOBS  FOB  DEBATE  IN  CLUBS,  ETa 

While  the  local  societies,  founded  solely  on  a  social  baaia, 
must  have  a  wide  fmd  beneficial  effect  upon  our  State  Bofurds 
of  Agriculture,  this  ia  not  their  only  duty.    The  Granges 
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are  directly  prohibited,  by  their  fundamental  regal&tions, 
from  discussing  politics,  but  this  the  Farmers'  Clubs  may  do 
freely.  Now,  it  would  not  be  at  aH  advisable  to  consider 
questions  of  politics  from  a  partisan  stand-point.  But  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  fanner,  and  the 
relation  which  each  and  every  meaaure  brought  before  the 
State  aod  National  Legislatures  sustains  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  the  agricultural  masses,  should  be  freely 
discussed  and  debated.  This  would  be  one  way  to  make  and 
keep  legislators  honest. 

■  If  to  this  were  added  the  firm  resolve  to  send  farmers 
in  numbers  proportionate  to  their  ratio  of  voting  power,  to  th^ 
Legislature,  and  also  to  Congress,  a  long  stride  would  have 
been  taken  towards  securing  those  rights  for  which  the 
&rmer  is  now  struggling. 


SOBTICULTUBLSTS  SETTER  OROAJHIZED  THAN  FABMJEBS. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  undoubted  fact  that  Uie 
aven^  horticulturist  is  far  in  advance  of  the  average 
fanner,  as  r^ards  scientific  familiarity  with  their  respective 
callings.  He  has  also  made  much  further  progress  in  the 
direction  of  organization. 

In  most  of  the  older  States,  and  many  of  the  younger, 
there  are  active  and  thoroughly  organized  State  societies  in 
the  interests  of  horticulture,  the  members  of  which  meet 
regularly  once  a  year.  They  discuss  the  e^>enenceB  gained 
through  the  local  societies,  legislate  upon  sudi  matters  as  are 
of  general  interest  to  the  fraternity,  and  compile  and  publish 
the  record  of  whatever  is  new  or  valuable  to  the  profes- 
sion. Their  Transactions,  often  published  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, will  compare  fevorably  with  other  literature  pertain- 
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ing  to  teclmical  knowledge.  So,  also,  tbe  papers  and  essays 
contributed  are,  many  of  them,  models  of  their  class. 

The  educated  iarmer,  in  this  country,  is  the  exception; 
the  educated  horticulturist,  the  rule.  The  latter  nerer 
allows  any  thing  to  escape  his  eye  that  may  profitably  be 
published,  either  in  books,  or  in  the  journals  devoted  to  die 
profession.  He  is  constantly  educating  himself  to  a  better 
and  better  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  nature.  He 
reads,  marks,  learns,  and  inwardly 
digests,  continually. 

If  one  will  only  educate  himself 
to  it,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  do  as 
the  horticulturist  does — work  with 
the  brain  while  working  with  the 
hands.  The  operator  at  any  labor, 
except  such  as  is  really  laborious, 
as  chopping,  pitching,  heavy  lift- 
ing, etc.,  may  employ  the  brain 
constantly.  If  the  conversation 
bsually  carried  on   at  ordinary 

labor    were    such    as     to     expand  Brawn  and  SFBln*. 

the  mind,  rather  than  small  talk,  very  small  talk,  sometimes, 
the  civilized  portion  of  the  human  family  would  soon  be 
educated  to  a  point  where  gossip  would  seem  flat.  Does 
the  farmer  thus  educate  himself  to  the  minntia  of  his  pro- 
fesaion  ?     The  few  do,  the  many  do  not. 


OBOANIZED  PLEASVBE  TAKING. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  farmers'  agitation,  dnring 
1873,  was  the  organized  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
by  the  Clubs  and  Granges.    These  bodies  held  meetings, 
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throughout  the  West  and  North-west,  at  which  it  is  estimated 
that  fully  two  hundred  thousand  persons  assisted.  Immense 
gatherings  took  place  all  over  Iowa,  Illiuois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  chief  in  importance  of  which  was  the  one  in 
Livingston  County,  111.,  a  county  which,  from  the  first,  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  movement.  If  any  doubt  had 
previously  existed  as  to  the  hold  which  the  movement  had 
popularly  secured,  the  gatherings  on  the  "  Farmers'  Fourth," 
as  it  was  known,  must  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
veriest  Thomas. 

Though  Jupiter  Pluvius  was  the  reigning  d^ity  on  the 
Farmer's  Fourth  of  1873,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  damp  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  meetings.  Not  that  they  were  simply 
merry-makings.  Far  from  it.  The  farmers  were  smart- 
ing under  a  sense  of  intolerable  wrongs,  and  the  seek- 
ing of  redress  for  the  post,  and  insurance  against  their 
repetition  in  the  future,  formed  the  principal  topits  of  de- 
bate. However,  I  am  hopeful  that  better  days  have  dawned, 
and  that,  ere  long,  the  &thers  of  the  Farmers'  Movement 
will  be  looked  up  to  with  the  same  veneration  as  that  with 
which  the  Revolutionary  forefathers  were  regarded  after  the 
liberation  of  our  nation  was  achieved.  Unless  i  am  egre- 
giously  mistaken  in  the  character  of  the  Farmers'  Move- 
ment, its  success  is  certain,  sooner  or  later.  The  utmost  its 
enemies  can  do  is  to  postpone  their  evil  day  by  dividing 
the  farmers'  counsels ;  but  postponement  will  only  make  the 
blow  more  severe  when,  at  length,  it  does  fell. 

Hereafter,  by  all  means,  let  the  various  societies  combine 
and  take  an  annual  holiday  on  the  Fourth,  when  they  can 
join  with  their  wives  and  children  in  merry-making,  casting 
aaide  all  business,  except  the  addresses,  without  which  a 
gathering  of  this  sort  would  be  incomplete. 
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0O-0PERJ.TI7E  BUriNQ  AlfD  SELUHa. 

B  there  existed  the  thorough  neighborhood,  county. 
State,  and  National  organization  of  Clul»  and  Granges  that 
I  have  advocated,  co-operation  in  buying  and  selling  would 
be  an  easy  matter.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  these  Asso- 
ciationa  must  work  &om  their  own  individual  bases,  or 
through  combmatioD  with  such  districts  as  may  be  enabled 
to  join  together. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Club  may  be  the  finanoial  or  purchas- 
ing agent,  or  some  member  of  the  Club  may  be  appointed  to 
tiiat  office  separately.  Suppose  the  Club,  containing  twenty 
to  fifty  members,  intends  to  sell  a  certtun  amount  of  pro- 
duce, for  the  purchase  of  necessary  stores.  The  familiee 
represented  in  the  Club  require  annually  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods  and  groceries  each, 
according  to  size.  The  individual  can  not  get  as  good  a 
price  on  two  to  three  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  a  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat,  a  pair  of  steers,  a  half  dozen  fat  hogs,  or 
fifteen  to  twenty  barrels  of  apples,  as  he  who  has  from 
twenty  to  fifty  times  this  quantity  to  dispose  of  at  once. 

The  fiscal  agent  of  the  Club  becomes  the  custodian  of  the 
property — say,  a  car  load  of  hogs,  another  of  cattle,  ten 
cars  of  corn,  half  a  dozen  of  wheat,  and,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  of  fruit.  Accounts  are  opened  with  the  grain  merchant, 
the  produce  commission  man,  the  cattle  broker,  etc.,  unless 
the  respective  dealers  in  the  village  or  town  consider  it  to 
their  interest  (which  they  soon  come  to  do)  to  buy  this 
property,  and  give  cash  in  return,  or  such  articles  as  may  be 
wanted  at  fair  prices.  If  not,  the  t^nt  appointed  makes  the 
best  terms  he  can  for  transportation,  and  sells  in  the  best  mar- 
ket he  can  find,  buys  the  stores,  and  distributes  to  the  several 
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individaalB  of  the  Clab.  If  the  agent  be  a  shrewd  bnainen 
man,  consent  to  put  aside  his  ordinary  work,  and  does  this 
business  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  his  Clab,  or  at  a 
lower  rate  than  when  done  through  the  customaiy  channels, 
money  will  be  eaved.    If  not,  money  is  lost. 

It  is  evident  that,  under  the  modem  system,  this  plan 
can  not  be  fully  and  permanently  carried  out,  for  the  reason 
that  the  agent  soon  becomes  the  actual  commission  man  or 
produce  buyer,  the  actual  merchant  or  middle  man,  with  all 
the  acquisitiveness  of  these  classes.  What  may  be  done, 
legitimately,  and  with  better  results  in  niost  cases,  is  this: 
a  community  of  farmers  may  combine  to  sell  a  certain  quantity 
of  produce,  and  buy  for  it  certain  other  produce.  A  certain 
number  of  car  loads  of  grain,  for  instance,  may  be  delivered 
upon  a  fixed  day,  to  be  sold  in  the  best  market.  With  the 
proceeds  certain  goods  are  bought  and  distributed,  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  individuals.  So  with  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery,  etc  The  principal  of  co-operation,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  carried  into  practice  with  any  economy, 
where  competition  is  already  sufficient  to  check  a  monopo- 
lizing tendency. 

THE  ADVANTAQE  OF  MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE. 

F(o-raera,  from  their  isolation  and  peculiar  position,  have 
constantly  felt  the  necessity  of  mutual  assistance.  In  case 
of  sickness,  the  neighbor  must  often  go  long  distances  for 
the  doctor.  In  sparsely  settled  districts,  when  one  farmer 
went  to  market,  it  has  always  been  expected  that  he  would 
do  errands  for  his  neighbors.  In  butchering,  a  reciprocity 
of  service  is  extremely  common,  a  return  in  kind  in  time  of 
need  being  the  only  pay  tendered  or  expected.  Husking-, 
bees,  and  other  frolics  of  like  nature,  are  always  eagerly 
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looked  forward  to  by  conn- 
try-bred  youth.  These,  and" 
many  other  neighborly  acta, 
have  been  common  in  every 
commnnity  of  farmers  from 
time  immemorial.  Through 
a  close  social  orgaoization 
among  them,  the  principle 
may  be  applied  in  a  variety 
of  waya,  keeping  alive  a 
kindly  and  generous  feeling, 
one  toward  another,  and 
provinc  of  creat  material 

I        j!i      1        Tl  V  Nolghborly  Help. 

benefit,  also,  through  co-op- 
erative assistance  in  carrying  out  the  labors  of  the  iarm. 

The  soil  of  one  farm  may  become  ready  to  plow,  or  sow, 
or  harvest,  days  before  another.  In  the  Society,  this  might 
be  arranged,  and  the  labor  mapped  .out  in  succession,  so  that 
much  viJuable  time  now  lost  might  be  saved.  A.'s  field 
may  be  plowed  and  seeded  to-day,  B.'s  field  to-morrow,  and 
80  on.  If  B.  has  double  the  land  of  A.,  he  has,  or  should 
have,  double  the  team.  If  he  do  one  day's  work  for  A. 
with  two  teams,  he  should  receive  in  return  two  day's  work 
with  one  team.  The  rich  neighbor  may,  perhaps,  have  the 
better  teams,  and,  therefore,  the  poor  neighbor  may  receive 
more  than  he  gave;  but,  again,  the  gain  in  having  the 
work  of  both  accomplished  just  when  it  should  be,  would 
more  than  balance  this. 

Flans  may  also  be  laid  in  the  Council  or  Club,  that  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  successfully  compete  with  his  city 
neighbor,  who  is  acutely  educated  to  trade.  The  farmer 
owning  a  thousand  acres  or  more  is  able  to  economize  labor 
in  a  variety  of  small  things,  and  thus  saves,  where  the 
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worknv  of  small  &rms  must  lose.    Mataal  aasiBtance  and 
oo-operation  will  obviate  this  in  a  great  degree. 

A  single  iuBtaoce  will  suffice  to  illustrate  Uie  point  here 
presented.  1  once  had  occasion  to  purchase  nineteen  com 
coltiTatora  in  one  season,  having  increased  the  &rea.  of  com 
to  require  this  additional  number.  Two  of  my  neighbors 
wanted  three  each,  making  twenty-five  in  all.  I  wrote  let- 
ters to  several  manufacturers,  asking  the  lowest  cash  price 
for  the  quantity.  The  dealers  at  the  nearest  railroad  town 
soon  found  out  what  1  had  done,  and  waited  on  me,  offering 
to  sell  at  prices  lower  than  the  factory  price  and  freight 
would  cost  me,  being  content  with  the  relative  difference 
between  the  freight  on  my  twenty-five,  and  the  freight  on 
car  lota.  They  did  not  relish  this  interference  with  their 
prerogatives,  but,  of  coarse,  they  could  not  help  themselves. 
This  was  before  the  manufacturers  combined  to  sell  only 
through  their  agents.  They  are  beginning  to  find  that  the 
project  of  forcing  farmers  to  buy  of  whom  they  please, 
and  as  they  please,  is  like  having  too  many  cooks  in  making 
broth — the  dish  is  sure  to  be  spoiUd. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 
THE  ORDER  OP  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 


WBAT  JS  A  QRANQEr 

Webster  says  tJiat  the  FreDch  word  grange  signifies  & 
farm;  grangier,  a  farmer;  the  Spanish  word  grangear,  io 
to  cultivate,  and  grtmgero  a  farmer.  In  Scotland,  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  a  grain-farm  are  called  a  gnmge ;  since, 
originally,  the  place  where  the  rents  and  tithes  due  to  the 
priesthood,  and  payable  in  griun,  were  deposited,  was  the 
grange,  from  the  Latin  word  graaium,  grain.  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  both  use  tiie  word  grange  as  meaning  a  &rm- 
bouse,  with  the  buildings  and  stables  attached. 

In  England,  "  grange  "  is  generally  used  to  signify  an  old 
&rm  or  manor  house,  surrouaded  by  ancient  trees,  and 
sometimes  by  a  moat  or  ditch.  During  the  civil  wars 
which  devastated  England  up  to  two  centuries  ago,  these 
manor  houses  and  farm  strongholds  were  made  the  scenes 
of  bitter  strife  between  tbe  contending  factions,  and  were 
often  stubbornly  defended.  Hence,  the  term  may  be  liber- 
ally construed  as  "  stronghold " — lumpily  expressive  of  the 
sense  in  which  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  use  it. 

The  wealth  of  the  &rmer  consists  in  his  lands,  buildings, 

BtodE,  implements,  and  grain.    Upon  his  cattle  and  grain 

are  dependent,  not  only  himself  and  his  &mUy,  but  also  the 

«ntire  community.    In  time  of  civil  war,  or  other  great  na- 

(116) 
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tional  danger,  the  care  of  that  vhicli  will  Buppoii  life  is  of 
vital  importaoce,  tn  time  of  strife,  ander  tiie  old  baronial 
rnle,  oeitlier  party  was  especially  careful  to  pay  for  what 
they  wanted.  If  they  found  it,  they  took  it,  and  the  poor 
husbandman  was  left  with  nothing  to  maintain  his  family ; 
hence,  when  ablQ  to  do  bo,  he  made  hia  bouse  hia  stronghold. 
The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  could  scarcely  have  found  a 
more  impropriate  designation  for  their  places  of  meeting 
than  the  word  Grange.  It  is,  literally,  their  stronghold. 
The  means  of  access  may  be  aptly  symbolized  by  the  actual 
approaches  of  the  Graoge,  as  they  existed  in  England  dur- 
ing times  of  trouble,  to-wit,  a  drawbridge  and  a  ladder. 
Here  the  defenders  meet — the  Laborer  and  the  Maid,  the 
Cultivator  and  the  Shepherdess,  the  Harvester  and  the 
Gleaner,  the  Husbandman  and  Uie  Matron. 

DEGREES  OF  TEE  ORDER  SYMBOLIZED. 

The  above  are  the  names  of  the  degrees  of  the  subordi- 
nate or  local  Granges,  in  which  communities  of  farmers, 
their  wives,  and  those  of  their  children  who  are  approaching 
maturity,  meet  to  labor  for  the  general  good;  to  devise 
plans  for  social  improvement ;  to  discuss  means  for  Ae 
mutual  welfare  of  the  fraternity ;  and  to  assist  each  other 
in  the  every  day  business  of  life.  When  the  younger  ones 
shall  have  arrived  at  the  full  age  and  stature  of  Husband- 
man and  Matron,  they  will  have  climbed  the  first  four  steps 
of  the  ladder.  To  gain  thus  much,  the  candidate  most  have 
broken  up  the  stubborn  glebe  of  ignorance,  and  cultured  it 
with  the  harrow  and  roller  of  good  intent,  that  it  may  re- 
ceive the  seeds  of  education,  which,  in  due  time,  shall  return 
the  husbandman  an  hundred-fold  of  knowledge.  The  suc- 
'  cession  of  these  four  stages  may  be  represented  by  the  rise 
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of  mart  from  tlie  state  of  a  savage.  First,  having  neither 
flocks  nor  herds,  primeval  man  gains  a  precarious  eubsist- 
eoce  by  the  chase  and  slaughter  of  such  wild  beasts  as  h^ 
may  be  able  to  overcome.  While  living  this  hand-to-mouth 
exiBteace — to-day  overburdened  with  meat  and  having  no 
incentive  to  exertion,  anon,  driven  by  extreme  want  to  re- 
sume hia  toil — ^but  sHght  mental  improvement  is  possible. 
Bising  slowly  in  intelligence,  he  gathers  flocks  and  herds, 
and  emerges  from  his  primeval  barbarism,  and  the  light  of 
civilization  be^ns  to  dawn  upon  him.  Still  hia  condition  is 
that  of  a  nomad,  and  improvable  only  to  a  limited  extent; 
the  pastoral  life  neceesitates  frequent  changes  of  location  as 
hia  flocks  and  herds  exhaust  the  pasture. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  seeks  a  more  settled  mode  of  life. 
He  learns  to  till  the  soil  in  a  rude  way,  and  provide  stores 
for  the  winter ;  gathers  his  fellows  together  into  communities, 
makes  laws  for  the  general- welfare,  and  becomes  qualified  to 
subdue  and  replenish  the  earth.  The  progress  of  strug- 
gling humanity,  however,  is  still  very  alow.  The  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  one  generation  are  handed  down  to  the 
next  orally,  and,  necessarily,  imperfectly;  the  craftsman 
hands  down  by  word  of  mouth  to  his  son  the  secrete  of  his 
trade.  Thus,  for  ages,  the  improvement  goes  on,  certain  but 
slow,  till  the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  a  vast 
impulse  to  the  rate  of  progress.  Thenceforward  the  advance 
ia  at  an  accelerating  rate,  and  the  achievements  of  man,  once 
on  record,  relapse  into  oblivion  no  more.  The  higher.  God- 
like nature  becomes  expanded,  and  man  goes  on,  step  by 
step,  forming  empires,  surmounting  difBculties  apparently 
unconquerable  but  only  met  to  be  overcome ;  the  rate  of 
progress  quickening,  till,  at  length,  he  no  longer  advances 
step  by  step,  but  by  leaps  and  bounda  toward  that  perfec- 
tion which  he  was  created  to  attain. 
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HIQHEB  STAOBS  OF  PBOOBESS. 

The  Grange,  whether  It  be  allegorized  as  the  fold  for  shelter- 
ing the  flock,  the  storehouee  of  prosperous  industry,  or  the  place 
where  all  meet  to  enjoy  the  fruita  of  their  mutual  labors,  is 
typical  of  the  whole  state  of  man.  Here  are  gathered  the 
golden  grain,  the  ripe  fruits,  and  the  bright  flowers  of  human 
progress;  corresponding,  respectively,  to  the  Labors  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Beligion  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Poetry  of 
Agriculture;  the  three — Husbandry,  Pomology,  and  Gar- 
dening— comprising  the  whole  art  of  Agriculture.  This  iB 
the  field  where  labor  the  Husbandman  and  the  Matron,  with 
their  fellows.  They  have  passed  over  the  stile  or  ladder 
of  the  outer  field  of  labor,  and  are  now  ready  to  enter  the 
Orchard. 

The  Orchard  is  dedicated  to  Pomona.  The  Patrons  reach 
this  degree  through  a  portal  conflecting  the  boundary  of  the 
field  adjoining  with  the  Orchard  beyond.  The  ripe  fruit  of 
the  trees  planted  therein  is  called  Hope.  The  fruit  will  not 
be  perfect  unless,  after  the  seeds  are  planted  and  the  seed- 
lings large  enough  to  graft,  the  scions  be  properly  placed, 
and  guarded,  nursed,  watered,  and  pruned.  They  must  be 
protected  from  the  burning  sun  of  summer  by  ample  foliage, 
and  by  kindly  mulching  from  the  deadly  frosta  of  winter; 
its  blossoms  must  be  shielded  from  the  blaating  east  wind, 
and  its  overburdened  boughs  thinned-  of  superfluous  fruit, 
that  all  may  be  equal  in  size  and  beauty,  and  the  perfect  fruit 
brought,  in  due  season,  safely  to  the  storehouse  or  Grange, 
to  be  shared  with  the  fellow-laborers  in  the  field  and  the 
fold. 

The  Orchard  adjoins  the  Garden,  represented  by  Flora,  or 
Charity.  It  is  divided  from  it  by  a  beautiful  hedge,  from 
one  mde  of  which  hang  garlands  of  flowers ;  on  the  other 
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side,  froits.  The  entrance  to  it  ia  known  only  to  those 
widiin.  In  it  are  winding  paths,  leading  to  bowers  shaded 
by  beautiful  climbing  plants.  The  most  lovely  flowers, 
gathered  from  every  clime,  grow,  singly  or  in  masses,  every- 
where, while  foliage,  plants  and  rare  exotics  are  interspersed 
by  the  master  minds  who  have  labored  to  make  it  beautiful. 
A  grassy  slope,  of  the  softest  and  smoothest  turf,  stretches 
away  to  a  calm  lake  of  pore  water  in  die  distance.  In  the 
lake  is  an  island,  reached  by  a  rustic  bridge.  Upon  the 
island  are  trees  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  among 
whose  branches  song-birds  nestle,  while  aquatic  fowl  are 
ever  busy  on  the  clear  lake.  A  winding  path  from  the 
bridge  leads  to  a  bower,  formed  by  the  interlacing  branches 
of  trees,  over  which  climbing  roses,  honeysuckles,  ivies, 
passion  flowers,  and  trumpet  vines  are  trailing  in  beautiful 
masses.  The  delicate  perfume  of  flowers,  the  gentle  breezes, 
cooled  by  ever-playing  fountains,  and  birds  of  sweetest  song 
or  loveliest  plumage,  make  this  bower  the  flt  court  for  the 
Qoddess  Flora,  or  Charity. 

To  the  novice,  upon  entering,  all  seems  enchantment. 
His  perception  has  been  rendered  acute  in  the  outer  fields, 
and  in  the  Orchard  he  has  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
In  the  Garden  the  work  is  both  for  the  true  (uid  the  beau- 
tiful.  The  worker  here  most  not  only  reflect  upon  the  lines 
of  beauty  drawn  throughout  the  garden,  but  must  study  the 
effect  produced  by  ever-varying  light  and  shade,  the  group- 
ing of  trees,  the  masses  and  lines  of  flowers,  the  emerald 
hue  of  the  grassy  turf,  the  genUe  slope,  the  abrupt  ascent, 
or  the  beetling  cliff  overhanging  the  torrent  that  dashes  ita 
waters  over  the  rocky  bed  beneath,  only,  at  last,  to  find  rest 
in  the  glassy  and  peaceful  lake  beyond.  As  the  Husband- 
man has  stndied  the  groundwork  of  his  profession  in  the 
Field  of  Art,  and  in  the  Orchard  of  Hope  has  gathered  ihq 
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ripe  fruits,  the  Beligioo  of  Agriculture — here,  in  the  beaa* 
tiful  Grarden,  dedicated  to  Flora,  the  Poetry  of  Horticul- 
ture, he  perfects  himself  in  the  scieoce  wtiit^  uuderlies  all 
art — the  Science  of  Life. 

He  now  sees  before  him  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Faith,  the 
goddess  of  the  fruitful,  productive  earth;  the  inventress  of 
Agriculture,  without  which  man  is  a  savage ;  the  founder 
of  civil  society,  which  fixes  the  wandering  savage  to  the 
soil,  by  making  him  a  tender  of  flocks  and  herds.  SofteniBg 
his  nature  by  degrees,  she  grants  rights  to  property,  and 
gives  the  protection  of  laws.  Be  is  no  longer  a  barbarian, 
for  now  he  has  property,  civil  rights,  and  is  a  respecter 
of  the  property  of  others. 


OBJECTS  ASD  ADVANTAGES  OF  TEE  ORANGES. 

•  We  hear  it  constantly  dinned  in  our  ears,  that  "Agricul- 
ture is  the  most  important  and  elevated  occupation  of  any  on 
earth."  It  is  important  as  furnishing  food  for  mankind,  and 
elevated  in  proportion  to  the  intaUigence  of  the  community 
which  practices  it.  The  {axmsr'B  vocation  must  depend  for  its 
relative  status  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  individuals  compos- 
ing the  fraternity.  It  is  a  mournful  fact  that  the  average 
farmer  is  not  the  equal  of  any  of  the  other  middle  classes  in 
education,  and,  consequently,  not  in  business  tact.  One  reason, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  that  he  Is  isolated,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
his  kind,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  continue  at  school 
long  enough  to  acquire  more  than  tlie  rudiments  of  an  Eng- 
lish education.  The  fault  is  too  often  with  the  parents,  who, 
even  when  near  schools,  seem  indifilerent  whether  the  child 
attend  or  not,  or  think  they  can't  spare  him  or  her  from 
Otlier  work.    Many  of  them  fail  to  comprehend  that  thia 
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negligence  en  tKeir  part,  is  almost  certain  to  have  an  evil  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  the  man. 

This  ia,  and  should  be,  one  of  the  legitimate  fields  of  work 
for  the  Granges,  because  herein  lies  their  power  in  the  next 
generation.  The  child  of  to-day  will  be  the  man  or  woman 
then;  the  boy  of  to-day,  the  drudge  and  indifferent  &rmer, 
or  tiie  intelligent  worker,  and  the  successful  tiller  of  the 
soil — the  law  maker  or  the  ruler — according  as  his  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected  or  fostered. 

Bat  a  short  time  ago,  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
was  the  vague  idea  of  one  individual ;  a  year  ago,  a  compara- 
Uve  handful  of  men  and  women ;  to-day,  they  are  a  vast  army 
of  earnest  workers,  strong  in  their  will  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sions that  have  accumulated  with  each  recurring  year,  to 
burden  the  fiirmer  and  carry  the  &atemity  lower  and  lower 
in  the  social  scale.  Their  watchwords  are  hailed  and  ah- 
awered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Qreat  Lakes,  and  the  wild  forests  of  Canada, 
to  the  evwglades  of  Florida  and  the  Texas  plains  whose 
ehores  are  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  banners 
are  anfiiTled,  not  alone  to  a  nation,  but  over  a  continent, 
political  organizations  arise,  culminate,  accomplish  or  fail 
of  their  ends,  and  die.  They  are  weak  from  want  of  cohe- 
aion  and  nnity  of  purpose.  But  the  (hBDge  was  strong  in 
its  infancy,  and  while  yet  weak  in  numbers,  because  laboring 
with  a  nnity  of  purpose  for  the  right.  It  is  still  but  a 
youth,  with  its  beet  powers  nndeveloped ;  but  the  stripling 
David  has  already  cast  the  stone  that  ia  to  smite  the  Goliath 
of  Monopoly  in  the  forehead.  Those  who  despised  it  a  few 
months  Ago,  in  its  supposed  weakness,  are  now  praying  to  it 
in  its  young  strength.  When  it  shall  have  arrived  at  its 
foil  stature,  a  giant  in  strength,  irresistible  if  it  remain  pure 
ia  its  intentionB,  it  will  wield  a  power  such  as  no  other 
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social  organizatioQ  bas  known  since  ths  advent  of  man  Qjxa 
tliA  earth. 

WBAT  A  QRASQB  IS  SOT. 

The  Grange  ia  not  a  political  organization,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  politicians  to  sway  its  destinies,  so  &r 
they  have  signally  failed.  Therefore,  any  person,  of  what- 
soever political  creed,  eligible  to  the  rites  of  Uie  Order,  ia$.j 
become  a  member. 

It  is  not  a  religious  Order.  Its  record  on  that  score  is  aa 
broad  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Hence,  all 
persons  may  meet  here — provided,  simply,  that  they  recog- 
nize a  Supreme  Being — on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

It  is  not  an  Order  composed  solely  of  the  male  sex.  It 
includes  both  men  and  women,  and  herein  is  one  great  mani- 
festation of  sagacity  in  its  founders.  Herein,  again,  lies  its 
pre-emiflent  strength;  as  the  best  bow-anchor  it  will  hold 
the  ship  secure  at  its  moorings,  where,  when  not  under  sail 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  brotherhood,  in  ite  harbor  of 
safety,  no  groandswells  rising  in  the  sea  of  discord  can 
injure  it. 

It  ia  not  partisan  in  its  nature,  iavoring  one  class  at  the 
expense  of  another ;  asking  no  more  than  simple  justice  at 
the  hands  of  its  enemies,  nor  desiring  that  which  it  is  not 
willing  to  concede.  The  Orange  teaches  that  "  Human  hap' 
piness  is  the  acme  of  earthly  ambition." 

It  is  not  sectional  in  its  aims.  For,  whOe  all  are  properly 
excluded  from  the  Order,  who  have  not  a  direct  interest  in 
Agriculture,  it  is  nob  in  antagonism  with  any  industry,  but 
rather  seeks  to  foster  and  build  up  industries  of  every  kind ; 
holding  that  "  Individual  hi4>pineas  depends  upon  Uie  gen' 
eral  proeperi^." 
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It  is  not  even  a  secret  Bociety,  except  in  the  sense  that 
every  corporation,  and  every  businesB  firm,  and  even  every 
family,  are  secret.  The  memberB  simply  do  not  tell  the  world 
all  they  know.  Corporations  have  their  secret  transactions, 
known  only  to  the  officers.  Every  business  firm  has  its 
secret  marks  or  cipher,  known  only  to  its  members  and 
their  assistants,  by  which  they,  and  they  only,  know  at  what 
prices  they  buy,  and  at  what  prices  they  are  willing  to  sell. 
Their  books  are  not  thrown  open  to  the  gaze,  or  curiosity, 
of  any  one  who  may  choose  to  pry  into  their  business. 

And  thus,  dear  reader,  here  you  have,  condensed  in  a  nut- 
shell, what  a  grange  is,  and  wh^t  it  is  not.  It  is  a  social  and 
business  organization,  for  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of 
its  individual  members.  It  is  not  a  conclave,  seeking  to  do 
injury  to  any  man  or  woman  on  earth. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ORDER. 


HOW  IT  CAMS  ABOUT. 

In  Jannaiy,  1866,  Mr.  0,  H.  Kelley,  a  native  of  Bceton, 
but  owning  a  farm  in  Minoeeota,  and  at  the  time  employed 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  was  com- 
missioned by  President  Johnson  to  make  a  tour  of  the  South, 
to  collect  data  as  to  its  agricultural  and  mineral  resources. 
He  found  the  country  struggling  to  recuperate  from  the 
effects  of  the  war;  the  planters  and  formers,  few  in  num- 
ber and  widely  scattered,  with  but  little  means  for  success- 
ful^ carrying  on  their  avocation. 

Southern  bom  planters  have  iilway«  been  noted  for  their 
generous  hospitality,  and  geniality,  but  it  was  not  expected 
they  would  take  kindly  to  a  stranger  and  a  government 
officer,  whom  they  might  naturally-  regard  as  an  enemy. 
One  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  generous  spirit  displayed  by 
this  people  is  that  Freemasonry  is  largely  established 
smoDg  them.  The  "mystic  tie  of  brotherhood"  saved  many 
a  poor  soldier's  life  during  the  war,  alleviated  the  sufferings 
of  many  wounded,  and  created  countless  friendships  between 
individuals  of  the  contending  parties  that  will  never  be 
sundered  while  life  lasts.  Mr.  Kelley,  himself  a  Masonic 
brother,  and  of  straightforward  and  pleasing  address,  made 
(126) 
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friends  -wherever  he  vent,  and  traveled  tbroughont  tha 
entire  district  south-east  of  the  Mississippi,  without  an  on- 
pleasant  incident;  and,  having  satisfactorily  execut«d  the 
mission  upon  which  he  was  sent,  he  returned  North. 

THE  OBRM-IDEA. 

Feeling  deeply  the  disabilities  under  which  the  southern 
planters  labored,  from  the  want  of  trained  labor — themselves, 
from  their  antecedents,  unfitted  as  yet  to  direct  their  aSairs 
with  practical  efficiency — he  gave  much  thought  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  to  rouse  the  lower  classes  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  of  agriculture,  and  the  necessity  of  steady 
work,  through  which  they  might  make  comfortable  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

While  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  he  thought  deeply  over  the  subject 
of  practical  co-operation  by  the  union  of  the  Agricultural 
Societies  then  existing.  He  knew  that  these  societies  were 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  but  he  asked  himself 
the  question  which  had  so  often  occurred  to  other  minds,  but 
without  result,  Why  should  not  the  Agricultural  Societies 
co-operate  for  the  general  wel&re  of  the  brmers  of  the  whole 
country  ?  At  least,  why  could  not  some  plan  be  originated, 
by  which  these  societies  in  the  South  could  mutually  assist 
each  other  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  southern 
farmers? 

Continuing  to  think  and  to  talk  upon,  this  matter,  he 
remembered,  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  tie  that  binds 
Mason  to  Mason  had  existed  from  time  immemorial;  he 
remembered  that  the  hand  of  brotherhood  had  extended 
with  civilization,  until  now  in  almost  every  land,  and  among 
nearly  all  people,  the  tie  was  found  which  bound  man 
to  man  as  brethren — religion,  honor,  and  manhood  being 
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the  only  qoalificatioiia  for  the  anit;  of  brother  with 
brother. 

At  last,  he  asked  himself  the  questicn,  Why  should  not 
the  farmera,  botii  North  and  Sooth,  unite  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Maaom,  who  have  clung  together  for  hundreds 
of  years,  for  social  and  educational  purposes,  with  a  view  to 
promote  their  common  interests  ? 

Why  not?  was  the  answer  echoed  hack.  And  now  the 
tolntion  was  reached.  All  that  remained  was  to  mould  the 
germ-idea  into  practical,  tangible  shape.  To  do  this,  would 
tequixe  constant  energy,  untiring  Ubor,  and  much  self- 
iacrifice. 

MATVniSO  PLANS. 

The  fiiture  founder  of  the  Order  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibility.  During  the  remaining  months  of 
his  stay  in  t^e  South,  he  mentioned  the  project  to  prominent 
gentlemen  whom  he  met.  It  was  received  with  favor.  The 
only  difficulty  was,  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  to  unite 
in<^vidual  to  individual,  and  mind  to  mind,  in  the  working 
oot  of  plans  that  shonld  harmonize  conflicting  views,  and 
enable  them  to  make  tiie  conception  of  his  brain  a  beneficent 
reality,  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  through  the  sweat 
of  whose  faces  the  nations  eat  titeir  bread. 

Mr.  Kelley  returned  to  Washington,  and  from  thence  to 
Minnesota,  where  he  spent  the  succeeding  summer,  still 
reviving  the  project  in  his  mind.  In  November,  1866,  he 
returned  to  Washington,  to  take  a  clerkship  in  the  Fost- 
Office  Department  He  now  began  to  move  seriously  tovard 
developing  the  idea,  that,  vithin  the  last  eighteen  months, 
has  spread  over  the  entire  West  and  South  Uke  a  prairie 
fire,  and  is  now  making  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  the  East, 
but  even  in  Canada, 
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Among  the  geQUemon  wbosa  co-operation  he  sought,  no 
one  enlisted  more  heartily  than  Mr.  William  Saundere,  then 
(aa  now)  Superintendent  of  the  gardens  ajid  grounds  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Other  gentle- 
men who  cordially  co-operated  with  Mr.  Kelley,  were  Mr. 
William  M.  Ireland,  chief  clerk  of  the  finance  bureau  of  the 
Foet-OfBce  Department  (which  position  he  Btill  holds),  Bev. 
John  Trimble,  Jr.,  Rev.  A.  B-  Grosb,  so  familiarly  known 
from  his  connection  with  Odd  Fellowship,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Thompson. 

FOBMINO  THE  J7R5T  DEGREE  OF  THE  OBDER. 

The  above  were  all  members,  with  high  rank,  of  secret 
social  and  benevolent  orders,  and  therefore  proficients  in 
ritualism ;  and  all  are  gentlemen  of  education  and  refinement. 
They  met  from  time  to  time,  canvassing  the  grand  work  and 
suggesting  various  means  of  promoting  the  organization.  At 
length,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  offered  at  the  different 
meetings,  Messrs.  Kelley  and  Ireland,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1867,  at  their  quarters  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  upon 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  Washington,  together  compiled  and 
Vorked  out  a  draft  of  the  First  Degree  of  the  Order. 

Immediately  after  this  date,  Mr.  Saunders  was  directed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  proceed  to  the  West 
and  South,  upon  business  connected  with  the  Departoent. 
Proceeding  West,  he  wrote  Mr.  Kelley  from  Sandusky,  0., 
on  August  30th :  "I  have  mentioned  your  Order  to  a  good 
many,  and  all  agree  in  considering  the  thing  a  grand  idea." 
Among  other  prominent  farmers  and  horticulturists  whose 
attention  Mr.  Saunders  called  to  the  new  Order,  were,  Mr. 
Anson  Bartlett,  of  Ohio,  who  was  subsequently  elected 
Overseer  of  the  National  Grange,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Muir,  of 
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Hissoori,  the  vell-knoTQ  horticultarist,  (vha  was  afterward 
elected  Steward  of  the  Kational  Orange),  then  of  the  Uterai 
World,  and  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ilkutrated  Journal 
of  AgricuUure. 

In  St.  Louia,  Mr.  Saundera  conferred  the  First  Degree. 
He  reported  progreaa,  periodically,  to  the  Agricultural  Syn- 
dicate at  Washington,  and  furnished  the  names  of  those  who 
from  time  to  time  agreed  to  co-operate.  The  gentlemen 
prerioosly  mentioned,  and  otiiers  to  whom  the  new  move- 
ment was  communicated,  all  took  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
work,  and  thenceforward  labored  peristenUy  for  its  success. 
Besides  those  whose  names  have  been  given,  correspond- 
ence was  entered  into  with  Mr.  A.  3.  Moss  and  Mr.  F.  M. 
McDowell,  of  New  York,  and  other  prominent  gentlemen  in 
various  States,  connected  with  agriculture,  from  whom  valu- 
able suggestions  were  received  in  elaborating  the  rittial,  and 
forming  the  ground-work  of  iho  Order. 

TBE  FOVSDEBS  OF  THE  OBDEB. 
To  Mr.  Eelley,  then,  belongs  the  credit  of  originating  the 
idea  which  was  so  energetically  and  promptly  worked  up 
and  carried  out  by  the  worthy  few  heretofore  mentioned. 
But  it  is  due  to  Mr,  Saunders  more  than  to  any  other  single 
individual  that  it  became  popularized  among  the  &rmers, 
and  especially  among  horticulturists.  His  official  position, 
his  knowledge  of  the  real  wants  of  these  classes,  and  his 
wide  popularity  as  a  working  member  in  agriculture  and 
agricultural  art,  gave  him  great  personal  influence.  His 
persistent  devotion  to  the  intereata  of  the  Order,  since  his 
connection  with  it,  has  been  singularly  free  from  bias  as  to 
its  objects  and  aims.  While  this  ie  true,  indeed  of  the  great 
proportion  of  its  officers,  it  is  pre-eminently  so  of  this  earnest 
and  honorable  man. 
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Tt  ifl  a  singular  &ct  in  coonectjoii  with  tlia  Order,  that,  of 
the  original  members,  not  one  of  them,  it  ia  believed,  except 
Mr.  Eelley,  ever  organized  a  subordinate  Grange.  No  less 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that,  of  those  early  correspondeuta 
who  gave  substantial  aid  and  encouragement  in  earnest 
words  of  praise,  not  more  than  five  or  six  have  ever  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Order.  Thomas 
B.  Bryan,  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  early  in  the  organization, 
felt  deeply  its  necessity,  urged  strongly  its  merits,  and  gave 
liberally  of  his  means,  while  yet  the  Order  waa  in  its  greatest 
8trait9.  At  various  times,  the  funds  freely  given  by  this 
gentleman  were  urgently  needed.  These  gifts,  too,  possessed 
the  added  merit  of  having  been  earned  in  legitimate  and 
honorable  business  pursuits;  and,  unlike  the  large  sums 
occasionally  donated,  with  so  much  ostentation,  by  the  rail- 
road and  other  Wall  Street  jobbers  to  found  religious  and 
other  institutions,  his  donations  were  neither  given  to  divert 
public  opinion,  nor  to  cover  up  some  nefarious  scheme,  by 
which  the  ill-gotten  wealth  was  obtained,  nor  ^t  to  smother 
by  good  deeds  the  cries  of  the  stru^ling  masses,  by  whose 
blood  and  sweat  it  waa  gathered. 


SELEOnSQ  A  SAME. 

In  September,  1867,  a  circular  was  prepared  by  the  lead- 
ers in  the  movement,  and  sent  out  to  individuals  prominent 
in  agriculture.  This  document  stated  what  had  been  so  far 
done  toward  oi^anizing  the  system  for  asaociation  and  cO- 
ofisrationt  Suggestions  were  asked  for,  and,  among  other 
things,  as  to  ^e  proper  name  to  be  adopted,  in  case  the 
prcgect  met  their  approval,  fiesponses  came,  which,  as  a 
rule,  were  fovorable  to  the  work  contemplated ;  suggestions 
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were  given,  and  the  wwk  on  the  ritual  at  last  became  so  br 
advanced  that  it  waa  imperative  that  a  fitting  and  ei^gestive 
name  should  be  decided  on  for  the  new  Order,  still,  as  it 
were,  in  embryo. 

About  forty  titles  in  all  were  received  for  consideration. 
Among  these  were,  "Agricultural  Lodges,"  "  Bee  Hives," 
"  Knights  of  Husbandry,"  "  Knights  of  the  Plow,"  "  Tern-. 
pies  of  Industry,"  and  "  Tillers  of  the  Soil."  But  the 
name  that  has  since  made  the  Order  so  famous,  and  which 
■is  so  expressive  of  the  true  nature  of  the  association, 
"  Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  waa  happily  adopted,  as  the  title 
of  the  members,  while  another  term,  equally  expressive, 
was  decided  on  to  indicate  the  hall  or  place  of  meeting,  and 
thus  the  word  "  Grange  "  waa  wedded  to  enduring  fame. . 

It  would  be  well  for  all  to  remember  this  iact,  and  not 
mutilate  the  English  language  by  calling  the  individuals 
Grangers,  as  is  so  often  done,  not  only  in  contempt  of 
the  Order,  but  often,  for  want  of  knowing  better,  by 
those  who  do  not  feel  inimical  to  the  Order.  The  individual  is  . 
a  "  Patron  of  Husbandry ;"  the  place  of  meeting,  a  "  Grange." 


ORQANIZISO  TEE  "NATIONAL  ORASQE." 

On  the  fourth  day  of  December,  1867,  the  Kational  Grange 
was  organized.  Less  than  twenty  persons  assembled  at  the 
ofGce  of  Mr.  Wm.  Saunders,  in  Washington,  on  4\  Street, 
between  Missouri  Avenue  and  the  old  canal ;  but  these  were 
individuals  from  various  States,  who  were  actuated  by  a 
feeling  unanimous  in  its  resolve,  to  draw  together  the  agri- 
cultural masses  throughout  the  whole  conntfy,  and  endeavor, 
by  precept  and  example,  to  show  the  necessity  of  such  a 
thorough  organization  as  should  enable  the  fraternity  to 
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counteract  the  influences  that  had  long  been  at  work,  in 
various  directions,  to  divert  the  Intimate  profits  from  the 
hands  of  the  former. 

After  a  iree  and  meet  eameet  discnssion  of  the  means  best 
adapted  to  forward  the  project,  it  was  reaolved  to  oi^;anize 
the  National  Grange.  A  ballot  for  officers  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  following :  William  Saunders,  of  the  Diatrict 
of  Columbia,  Muster;  J.  R.  Thompson,  of  Vermont,  Lec- 
turer ;  Anson  Bartlett,  of  Ohio,  Overseer ;  Wm.  Muir,  of 
Missouri,  Steward;  A,  S.  Moea,  of  New  York,  Assistant 
Steward ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Groah,  of  Pennsylvania,  Chaplain ;  Wm. 
M,  Ireland,  of  Pennsylvania,  Treasurer ;  0.  H.  Kelley,  of 
Minnesota,  Secretary;  and  Edward  P.  Paris,  of  Ulinois, 
Gate-Keeper. 

The  persons  thus  elected  were  not  all  present,  but  they 
were  all  well  known,  and  were  selected  because  of  their  inter- 
est in  the  Order,  and  the  constancy  which  they  had  shown 
in  supporting  the  new  movement.  The  majority  of  them  had 
been  earnest  and  untiring  in  the  establishment  of  the  Order ; 
they  had  matured  their  plan  of  operation  so  tax  as  possible ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  sufficient  time  be  given  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  according  to  the  pre-conceived  idea.  In  the 
discuBsioQ  of  ways  and  means,  it  was  decided,  therefore, 
that  this  election  should  be  for  five  years. 
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BABLY  STRUGGLES  AND  THEIR  FRUITION. 


TESTINO  THE  WORK  ALREADY  DONR 

Very  soon  after  the  establishmeDt  of  the  parent  or  No- 
ticHisl  GraDge,  a  subordinate  Grange  was  organized  at 
Waahington,  numbering  about  sixty  members.  This  waa 
intended,  not  only  as  a  school  of  instruction,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  ritual  The  latter 
being  found  good,  so  &r  as  it  went,  in  January,  1868,  a 
second  circular  was  sent  out  to  various  portions  of  the 
States,  in  which  the  objects  of  the  Order  were  announced. 

Some  of  these  objects  were  stated  to  be,  "  to  advance  eda- 
cation,  to  elevate  and  dignify  the  occupation  of  the  fanner, 
and  to  protect  its  members  f^inst  the  numerous  combina- 
ttons  by  which  their  interests  were  injuriously  affected." 

Among  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  as  stated  by  the  circu- 
lar, were:  "Systematic  arrangements  for  procuring  and 
disseminating,  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  information 
'  relative  to  crops,  demand  and  supply,  prices,  markets, 
transportation  throughout  the  country,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  depots  for  the  sale  of  special  and  general  prod- 
ucts in  the  cities ;  also,  for  the  purchase  and  exchange  of 
stock,  seeds,  and  desired  varieties  of  plants  and  trees,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  help  at  home  or  from  abroad, 
and  situations  for  persons  seeking  employment;  also,  for 
(134) 
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asoertaining  and  testing  tlie  merits  of  newl^-ioTdiited  iarm- 
ing  implementa,  and  those  not  in  general  use,  and  for  detect- 
ing and  eipoeing  those  that  are  uiworthy,  and  for  protect- 
ing, by  alj  available  means,  the  iarming  interests  from  fraud 
and  deception  of  every  kind." 

CARETIA'O  THE  WORK  FORWARD. 

Foot  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  organization  <tf 
the  National  Grange.  It  wanted  money,  which  bad  here- 
tofore been  taken  freely  from  the  pockets  of  the  foimders  of 
tlie  Order,  to  satisfy  the  necessary  current  expenses.  These 
gentlemen  were  not  wealthy,  and  the  sums  already  advanced 
had  been  a  heavy  tax  npon  tbem.  The  oi^anization  now 
owed  one  hmidred  and  fifty  dollars,  most  of  which  was  for 
printing.  Fn>gre8B  had  been  made,  it  is  tme,  through  the 
circolars  sent  out  and  the  personal  efforts  of  the  members ; 
and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  progress  had  been  made  in  cre- 
ating a  debt,  which,  though  small,  was  onerous,  nevertheless, 
to  men  of  moderate  or  limited  means,  who  had  already  liber- 
ally famished  the  "sinews  of  war." 

To  create  new  Granges,  it  was  necessary  that  individuals 
familiar  with  the  work  should  meet  with  the  new  candidates. 
The  head  officers,  who  were  devoting  their  time  to  the  organ- 
ization, did  not  receive  wiy  compensation.  How,  then,  could 
the  money  be  raised  to  enable  the  proper  officers  to  travel 
and  disseminate  the  ritual  of  the  Order? 

Mr.  Kelley,  the  Secretary,  was  found  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  even  hopeful  that  he  could  make  his  necoa<)ary 
traveling  expenses,  from  the  ordinary  fees  derived  from  the 
granting  of  dispensations.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to ' 
send  him  out,  on  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
provided  this  amount  could  be  realized  out  of  the  fees  ob- 
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tained  bata  the  eetabliBhinent  of  the  Granges  in  Uie  variotu 
States.  The  National  Grange,  however,  expressly  stipa- 
lated  that,  if  the  fees  did  not  meet  the  snm  named,  he 
should  have  no  claim  on  that  organization,  and  that  it  would 
assume  the  payment  of  no  expenses  whatever. 

Hopeful  and  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Kelley  immediately  resigned 
his  clerkship  in  the  Post-office  Department.  Beinff  fur- 
nished with  a  general  letter  of  introduction,  Harrishurg, 
Fa.,  was  selected  as  the  first  poifit  for  trial.  His  ticket 
bought,  he  found  himself  with  but  two  dollars  and  a  half  in 
currency  of  the  United  States,  for  expenses.  How  many 
men  would  have  left  a  lucrative  office,  and  thus  launched  out 
upon  an  unknown  sea,  on  a  voyf^  which  might  eventuate 
in  the  wreck  of  hia  fondest  hopes?  He  carried  nothing 
with  him  but  the  best  wishes  and  earnest  prayers  of  the 
brotherhood  left  behind. 

THE  FIBST  FOim  DISPENSATIONS  ISSUED. 

Armed  with  the  necessary  power  to  grant  dispensatioos 
for  the  organization  of  subordinate  Granges,  Mr.  ^etley  ar- 
rived at  Harrisburg,  where  he  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  to  form  a  Grange,  and  there 
the  first  dispensation  was  granted. 

Proceeding  from  this  point,  he  traveled  on,  talking, 
wherever  opportunity  offered,  with  the  formers  whom  he 
met ;  here  and  there  meeting  with  hearty  encouragement, 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  finding  the  farmers  afflicted 
with  that  species  of  conservatism  which  looks  with  doubt 
upon  any  thing  that  seems  like  breaking  out  of  old  ruts. 
They  did  not  like  to  take  stock  in  any  chimencal  venture 
content  to  suffer  the  ills  they  had  rather  than  fly  to  thoaa 
they  knew  not  oL  ' 
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At  length,  reselling  Fredonla,  N.  Y.,  a  seoood  dispenaa- 
tioa  wae  granted.  From  here  he  went  to  Colambiu,  O., 
where  another  Grange  was  oi^^ized.  From  thence,  in  due 
course  of  travel,  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  the  fourth  dis- 
pensation was  granted. 

Of  these  four  dispensations,  the  first  two  retfuned  vital 
action,  tEe  third  resulted  in  a  total  failure,  and  the  fourth 
proved  but  little  better.  Before  long,  the  Chicago  Grange 
ceased  to  hold  meetings,  and  became  as  virtually  dead  as 
the  one  in  Ohio.  In  this  condition  it  remained  until  No- 
vember, 1873,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  inter- 
est of  its  members;  and  while  this  history  ia  being  written, 
strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  reorganization  of  this, 
the  first  Grajige  in  Illinois,  will  be  entirely  suocessful.  It 
has  amply  proved  that  large  cities  are  not  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  an  Order  for  asserting  the  rights  of  the  farmer. 

The  history  of  the  Order  will  show  that  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  lay 
-with  the  farmers  themselves.  The  reasons  were,  that  they 
required  to  be  roused  by  their  enemies  no  less  than  by  their 
friends — they  had  first  to  be  educated  to  the  proper  point, 
through  the  well-organized  and  constantly  increasing  power 
of  legalized  monopolies,  using  their  accumulated  capital  to 
bind  still  closer  the  shackles  of  the  farmer  and  tlie  other 
producing  classes  of  the  nation. 

DISCOURAQEMEifT,  BUT  SOT  S>E8PAIB. 

Discouraged,  but  not  despairing,  still  urging  the  import- 
ance of  the  Order,  and  wanting  only  money  to  carry  on  the 
good  work,  Mr.  Kelley,  one  month  alter  leaving  Washington, 
reached  Minnesota,  in  which  State,  it  will  be  recollected, 
bie  foriQ  wi|8  sitiiated.    |n  this  great  gram-growing  8tat9 
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he  met  with  somawliat  better  saccese.  Six  Granges  were 
oi^nized  before  the  close  of  the  year,  makiDg  ten  in  all. 
One  of  these,  the  North  Star  Grange,  of  St.  Paul,  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Its  members  took  bold  of  the 
work  with  alacrity ;  they  persisted,  nowithstanding  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  new  organization  labored ;  and,  to  its 
credit  be  it  said,  the  Grange  has  never  missed  a  meeting 
since. 

Among  those  who  most  vigorously  denounced  the  scheme, 
were  the  class  who,  while  conducting  their  own  afbirs  with 
secrecy,  saw  in  the  future  of  this  organization  a  power  that 
might  combat  and  render  nugatory  their  own  schemes  of 
aggrandizement.  The  journals  devoted  to  this  class  were 
not  slow  in  ringing  the  changes  on  Uie  terrible  sbnse  of 
ptiwer  that  would  ensue,  if  the  organization  should  prove 
Buccessfiil  and  become  powerful. 

The  journals  of  our  large  cities,  acting  in  the  interests  of 
great  organisations,  were  especially  virulent.  Even  a  por- 
tion of  the  religious  press  attempted  to  cast  obloquy  on  the 
Order,  having  suddenly  bethought  itself  that  all  secret 
orders  were  inimical  to  the  interests  of  humanity ;  onaware, 
perhaps,  that  through  secret  societies  and  means  some  of 
the  most  self-sacrificing  and  disinterested  actions  that  have 
ever  cast  a  halo  over  the  divine-human  in  man  have  been 
performed ;  and  taking  no  note  of  the  fact  that  the  admis- 
sion of  wives  and  mothers  into  full  commnnion  with  the 
Oi^er  was  ike  element  that  must  conserve  the  purity  of  the 
organizaticm.  Happily  for  the  Order,  and  happily  for  its 
members,  that  this  idea  early  suggested  itself  to  the  found- 
ers. Happy  for  humanity  all  over  the  earth,  if  this  sacred 
element  conld-  pervade,  not  only  each  and  every  secret 
society,  but  all  political  organizations  as  w^Ut 
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WOBSXSQ  AaAISST  DIFFICVLTIES. 

After  reacUng  his  &rm  in  Miimesota,  Mr.  Kelley  re- 
mained there  until  the  early  port  of  1871.  Meanwhile,  he 
wrote  and  talked  about  the  Order,  made  journeys,  when 
necessary  to  grant  dispensationa,  and,  in  connection  with  his 
brethraa  of  the  various  Granges,  encountered  manifold  dis- 
eonragements  with  fortitude.  But  all  working  for  a  com- 
mon parpose,  the  small  nacleus  of  Granges  slowly  increased. 

The  first  Grange  estaUished  in  Minnesota  was  at  Itasca. 
In  a  short  time,  one  was  oi^|;anized  in  Jasper  County,  Ind. 
Another  was  organized  at  Waukon,  Iowa,  at  the-  home 
of  Mr.  Adams,  the  present  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 
A  few  more  Granges  were  organized  in  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  XUinois ;  but,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1873,  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Order  in  the  United  States  was 
not  computed  at  over  eeventy-five  thousand.  Before  the 
issue  of  this  work,  it  will  undoubtedly  exceed  sevenhundred 
thousand.  One  reason  for  the  slow  growth  of  the  Order 
until  within  the  last  eigbtqen  months,  was  that  the  farmers 
still  looked  to  their  Clubs  as  the  way  out  of  their  difficul- 
ties. But  it  was  at  last  found  that  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  problem  of  concentrated  eflfort  was  by  co-operation 
with  and  through  the  Granges. 

Slowly,  yet  surely,  the  organization  gained  iriends  and 
strength.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Washington,  which  was  working  steadily  forward,  were 
regularly  attended  by  the  Masters  of  the  State  Granges; 
and,  at  length,  the  business  of  the  Order  had  reached  such 
magnitude  Uiat  Mr.  Eelley  found  that  he  must  either  relin- 
quish his  position  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Grange,  or 
give  up  his  farm.  He  proposed  to  continue  his  labors  for 
^e  Qt^er,  and,  in  January,  1871,  removed  to  Washington, 
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whence,  a  year  later,  he  removed  his  office  to  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  and  here  the  headquarters  of  the  Kational  Orange 
hare  since  remained.  Since  this  date,  the  priacipal  difficul- 
ties which  originally  embarrassed  the  movement  have  been 
overcome,  and  many  couscieutious  men  and  women,  who 
formerly  opposed  the  Order  from  principle,  have  learned  to 
view  the  matter  in  a  different  lif^t,  since  they  have  found 
Uiat  the  secret  feature  of  the  organization  could  not,  by  the 
mles  of  the  Order  itself,  be  used  for  evil.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  many  heretofore  bitterly  opposed  to  the  system 
are  now  its  staunchest  friends,  and  labor  heartily  in  their 
new  field  of  usefulness. 


TSE  BEADQUARTERS  OF  TRE  ORDER. 

As  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  Order  has  its  headquar- 
ters at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Here  its  vast  business  is  carried 
on;  the  accounts  are  kept  and  compared,  circulars,  tracts,  and 
pamphlets  issued,  correspondence  conducted,  dispensations 
granted,  etc.  Ten  clerks  are  onremittingly  engt^ed,  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly  increasing 
business  of  the  office. 

In  1872,  more  than  five  htindred  thousand  publications 
of  various  kinds  were  sent  out.  The  number  largely  increased 
in  1873,  corresponding  with  the  growth  of  the  Order,  Franks 
have  never  been  used,  under  any  circumstances.  In  1872, 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  postage 
stamps  were  used,  while  the  express  charges  ^gr^ated 
about  one  hundred  dotlai«  per  month. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  drain  on  its  treasury,  the  Na- 
tional Grange*  is  in  excellent  financial  condition.  So  much 
have  its  circumstances  changed  since  the  period  of  its  early 
strng^les,  wh«u  "  the  forlorn  hope  "  traveled  westward,  thatit 
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now  has  over  thirtj  thouBand  dollars  in  bank,  and  does  QOt 
owe  a  dollar.  The  motto,  is  "  Pay  as  you  go."  Tliia  alone 
ought  to  commend  it  to  every  business  man  in  the  land.  The 
Secretary  writes:  "I  make  no  purchases, except  0.  0.  D,, 
and  every  clerk  is  paid  promptly  each  Saturday  night" 
The  Constitution  requires  that  moneys  shall  be  deposited 
once  a  month,  but  it  is  proposed  to  alter  this  provision  so  as 
to  require  such  deposits  to  he  made  weekly ;  indeed,  this  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  National  Secretary  for  a  considerable 
time  past.  The  depository  has,  we  believe,  always  been  the 
Fanners'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New  York  City, 

It  has  been  said  that  all  new  organizations  must  have  tlie 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  other  infantile  complaints. 
This  organization  has  fairly  got  through  with  these  disor- 
ders ;  indeed  they  were  taken  very  lightly,  and  no  evils  en- 
sued. It  is  now  fully  grown,  of  mature  vigor,  clear  in  intel- 
lect, and  with  conscience  unstained. 

WONDEBFUL  QBOWTH  OF  IBE  ORDER 

The  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has  been  repeatedly 
decried  as  of  mushroom  growth,  and  it  has  as  often  been 
prophesied  that  its  decay  would  be  as  speedy.  Those  who 
make  this  assertion  are  evidently  conversant  with  its  history 
for  only  the  last  two  years,  and  even  with  that  but  imper- 
fectly. It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  six  years  old,  or  else  the  assumption  is  made  up  from 
the  old-fiashioned  stand-point  that,  in  order  to  be  respectable, 
an  order  must  be  covered  with  the  dust  of  t^ea.  Such  ia 
not  the  modem  way  of  oi^anizing  reforms. 

Let  ua  look  at  the  real  growth  of  the  Order.  In  tha 
year  1868,  ten  subordinate  Granges  were  organized;  in 
1869,  thirty-nine ;  in  1870,  thirty-nine ;  in  1871,  one  hun- 
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died  and  twent7-five ;  in  1872,  one  thoosand  one  hundred  and 
fiv«.     Since  January  1, 
1873,  subordinate  Gran- 
ges have  been  organized 
as  follows : 

Juiuary 15S 

Psbniary ~ 847 

tUndi  -  608 

April 671 

Ibr 898 

Jvue  625 

July -612 

JLugnt -  829 

flciiMiuber Bllt 

October 10» 

The  number  of  Gran- 
ges in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  accord- 
ing to  the  officiiil  list, 
on  November  15,  1873, 
was: 

^UbunB 240 

^ArkaniAi 80 

■^CJifornim 110 

'  Ocon^ -  327 

»'  lllincrii 712 

f^ndiana. 687 

'^low« 1830 

•^KaiiM 064 

^Kentucky 50 

/>IiOuiMaii& 31 

'^VaamebvMtU 14 

:MiGhl9U) 121 

'UfnitMoU 378 

''Ml^rari 1056 

//MIwMtild « ,  457      ' 

7  J.  .       "^  '  What  ih*  Opdor  ta  Not. 

Ifebnalu 846 1  New  Jersey 19 

<  H«w  Hwnpihln 8  |  New  York 21 


la 
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'■Coionio 3 

Dakota _ SQ 

Canada 8  . 

Wellington.- 5 

Maryland S 

Florida 16 

Total ^ S26D 


North  Carolina. 

'Oldo 

/'  Oi^on 

■^Dnsytvania  97 

■'South  Carolina IttS 

-Tennessee 219 

/•Toiaa 81 

I  VenuoDt.....~ ~  30 

V  Virginia - 8 

-^Mt  Virginia 21 

It  will  thus  be  Been  that  there  are  subordinate  Granges 
established  in  thirty-six  States  and  Territories,  besides 
those  in  Canada,  where,  there  is  no  reason  to  doabt,  the 
Oivier  will  become  as  popular  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
If  it  is  of  mushroom  growth,  its  bitterest  opponent  caa  not 
denjr  that  it  has  the  sympathy  and  support  of  many  of  tba 
leading  minds  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  reference 
to  the  statistics  of.  the  subordinate  Grange^  established  in 
1873  will  .convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  growth  is 
entirely  healthy;  otherwise,  its  popularity  could  not  so 
steadily  L 


8TRES0JS  OF  TBE  ORDER. 

The  strength  of  the  Order  has  been  variously  estimated. 
The  membership  of  the  subordinate  Granges  ranges  irom 
eleven  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Our  figures  show  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  Granges.  Taking  seventy 
as  a  fair  average  membership  for  each  Grange,  which  is  not 
too  high  an  estimate,  we  have  a  total  membership  of  nearly 
six  hundred  thousand.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  increased, 
before  the  first  of  January,  1874,  by  a  hundred  thousand 
The  female  membership  (included,  of  course,  in  the  above 
estimate)  is  believed  to  be  firom  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
thousand  strong. 
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While,  for  the  inception  of  this  work,  full  credit  should 
be  accorded  the  originators,  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Kelley, 
and  their  worthy  co-laborers,  the  rank  and  file — the  working 
members — must  not  be  foi^tten.  The  Deputies  especially 
have  had  an  onerous  task.  They  have  had  to  battle  with 
opposition,  submit  to  reproach,  disarm  suspicion,  and  guard 
the  Order  at  all  points  against  the  attacks  of  wily  and  in- 
sidious enemies.  They  have  borne  the  emblems  of  the  fra- 
ternity among  foes  difGcalt  to  overcome ;  they  have  had  to 
steady  the  irresolute,  and  support  the  timid.  With  nnbend- 
ing  purpose,  and  a  firm-  reliance  in  the  integrity  of  their 
cause,  they  have  planted  the  banner  of  co-operative  effort 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  They  have  gathered  a  harvest 
of  members — men  whose  strong  arras  have  hewed  out  homes 
from  the  forest,  or  reared  habitations  on  the  prairie  or  the 
mountain  slope,  the  plain  or  the  hillside — all  over  the  land. 
So  far,  this  great  army  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land  have 
used  their  power  in  the  raost  careful  and  considerate  man- 
ner. The  Wonderful  success  of  the  organization  might 
naturally  have  turned  the  heads  of  men  who  have  long 
struggled  hopelessly  for  their  natural  rights.  That  it  has 
uot  thus  far  done  so  may  certainly  be  accepted  as  evidence 
that  the  Order,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  will  be  actuated 
only  by  motives  of  honor,  and  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and 
the  inherent  rights  of  man. 
T 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  ORDEB. 


SALIENT  FKATURES  OF  THE  ORDER. 

Three  salient  and  diBtinct  features  of  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  are,  respectively,  its  social,  intellectual,  and 
business  elements. 

The  feature  first  named  aims  to  bring  together  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  who,  in  social  converse,  may  discuss 
whatever  pertains  to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
Purity  of  thought  and  expr&ssion  are  inculcated ;  and,  while 
any  question  pertaining  to  innocent  gossip  may  be  broached, 
coarseness  and  backbiting  are  allowed  no  place. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Saunders,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  of  which  be  was  then  the  Master,  expressed 
himself  as  follows :  "  To  make  country  homes  and  country 
society  attractive,  refined,  and  enjoyable,  to  balance  exhaust- 
ive labors  by  instructive  social  amusements  and  accomplish' 
menta,  is  part  of  our  mission  and  our  aim." 

Among  the  pleasant  social  features  are  the  feasta  pro- 
vided, once  a  month,  by  the  ladies  in  summer,  not  unfre^ 
quently  taking  the  form  of  pic-nics  in  some  grove.  It  ia 
pleasant  to  record  that  this  idea  originated  with  a  lady, 
Miss  Carrie  A.  Hall,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who,  with  untiring 
zeal  and  self-abnegation,  has  devoted  herself  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  best  interests  of  the  Order  almost  &om  its  incep- 
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tion.  These  banquets,  whether  held  within  the  Grange  or 
in  the  grove,  help  to  bind  together  the  various  other  features 
in  one  harmonious  whole.  The  popularity  of  the  pic-nics 
especially,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  utility,  not  only  among 
the  members  themselves,  but  as  exercising  an  influence  upon 
many  who  would  not  otherwise  become  united  with  the  fra- 
ternity. The  lack  of  social  enjoyment  has  long  been  felt 
among  fiirmers,  and  this  want  the  Grange  supplies  most 
thoroughly. 

EDJJCATISQ  THE  ISTSLLECTS. 

Another  want  alwa3rs  felt  most  keenly  by  progressive 
fimners  has  been  the  difficulty  experienced  in  meeting  to- 
gether for  intellectual  improvement.  The  Farmers'  Clubs, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  have  always  failed  in  thif. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  make  the  incongmous  elements  a£ 
masculine  humanity  cohere  sufficiently  for  persistent  effort 
in  this  direction';  and  only  when  the  feminine  element  was 
permitted  to  unite  therein  has  it  ever  become  permanently 
successful. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Orange,  there  is  music  to  enliven,  ed- 
ucate, and  refine;  many  of  the  Granges  already  possess 
libraries,  constantly  added  to,  whose  benefits  all  the  mem- 
bers niay  share  alike.  While  the  Grange  is  a  place  where 
each  sex  and  every  condition  in  life,  if  respectable,  may 
meet  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality,  the  refining  influences 
thereiD  gained  have  already  prevented  many  a  young  man 
from  spending  his  Ume  and  means  in  the  village  saloons, 
or  billiard  halls,  and  many  soul-destroying  resorts  of  vice. 
The  Grange  has  undoubtedly  redeemed  some  who,  but  for 
its  influence,  would  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  have 
died  dmnkards,  and  perhaps  have  filled  paupers'  graves. 

l^e  Grange  is  intended  to  be  the  moral  and  intellectoal 
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dub-room,  where  hosband  and  wife,  father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister,  may  meet,  when  the  labors  of  the  day  permit,  to 
improve  themselvea  in  that  social  and  intellectual  intercourse 
that  haa  hitherto  seemed  unavailable  to  a  class  who  com- 
poee  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
If  DO  other  problem  in  human  life  were  solved  by  the  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry,  this  alone  would  stamp  it  indelibly  as 
one  of  the  moat  harmonizing  institutions  oT  either  ancient 
or  modem  times. 

THE  S  VSINESS  FEA  TUBE. 

While  the  Patrons  seek  to  inculcate  precepts  of  morality, 
educato  the  intellectual,  and  provide  innocent  amusement, 
business  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  .Order.  This  includes  plana 
for  assifiting  each  other  in  buying  and  selling ;  discuasions 
on  the  beet  means  for  the  improvement  of  tillage ;  on  drain- 
ing, landscape  adornments,  and  the  beet  methods  of  making 
home  beautiful ;  and  educating  the  members  to  a  general 
knowledge  of  business,  so  that  they  will  not  become  the 
prey  6f  sharpers,  who  have  heretofore  found  our  agricultu- 
ral clasaes  only  too  easy  dupes. 

There  ia  one  class  of  swindlers  to  whom  the  farmers  have 
especially  fallen  victims,  the  class  called  "  scalpers "  by 
railroad  men.  They  sell  tickets  on  their  own  account  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  cheating  the  purchaser  when  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  They  are  self-constituted  agents,  who  buy 
up  blocks  of  nursery  trees  and  plants  already  culled  until 
entirely  worthless  for  practical  use.  These  are  sorted,  tied 
into  suitable  bundles,  to  correspond  to  the  orders  taken  from 
farmers  by  their  agents,  carefully  labeled,  and  delivered  as 
first-claas  stock  of  the  varieties  ordered.  These  tricks  have 
filled  the  orchards  of  the  unwary  with  fruits  unsuited  t9 
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the  climate  and  locality,  or  even  entirely  gporioaa,  wholly 
antnie  to  name. 

Another  species  of  sharpers  are  Uie  variooB  so-called 
agents,  who  are  traveling  over  the  country  purporting  to 
have  bought  goods  at  bfuikrupt  sales,  which  goods  they  pro- 
faas  to  sell  at  merely  uominaJ  prices.  Still  another  stripe 
of  these  precious  scampe  are  the  swindlers  in  our  cities  who 
fiood  the  country  with  circulars,  proposing  to  sell  tickets  at 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  each,  entitling  the 
holder  to  select  from  a  stock  of  goods  to  an  amount  many 
times  their  value. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  organized,  namely,  to  abolish, 
through  the  social  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  nelarious  practices  of  unscrupulous  sharpers,  who 
constantly  prey  upon  those  who,  thrown  seldom  into  contact 
with  the  world,  have  not  the  means  of  discerning  the  lurk- 
ing  swmdle  beneath. 

A  TBIB8T  FOR  KSOWLSDQE. 

As  the  former  gains  information,  he  sees  the  necessity  of 
supplementing  his  own  empirical  attainments  with  the 
knowledge  richly  stored  in  the  books  and  journals  devoted 
to  his  especial  interests,  of  which  heretofore  by  far  too  little 
use  has  been  made,  and  whiph  should  be  to  the  agriculturist 
what  the  technical  books  and  journals  are  to  the  other  several 
classes  that  compose  a  civilized  nation.  If  the  farmer  ig- 
nores these  means,  he  must  continue  not  only  to  be  the  prey 
of  sharpers  and  confidence  men,  but,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be 
worsted  in  the  every-day  transactions  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness ;  for  it  is  human  nature  to  make  money  wherever  one 
can,  and  in  this  the  Earmer  is  not  different  from  other  men. 
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He  inoB  from  his  fellow,  if  he  can.  The  higher  his  socul 
aod  intellectual  nature  is  developed,  the  less  liable  is  he  to 
depart  Irom  strict  honesty  and  descend  to  meanness  or 


downright  dishonesty.  Fair  and  honorable  dealing  marks 
the  true  business  man ;  deceit  and  fraud  belong  only  to  the 
sharper  and  swindler. 

THE  SECRET  NATVBE  OF  THE  ORDER. 

It  waa  considered  necessary  to  the  permanency  of  the 

organization,  early  in  the  inception  of  the  Order,  that  its 
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workings  be  secret,  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
secrecy  should  be  imperative.  It  was  intended  to  bind  the 
agricultural  masses  together  firmly,  but  without  severity. 
To  use  the  expressive  langUK^e  of  Mr.  Saunders :  "  Unity 
of  action  can  not  be  acquired  without  discipline,  and  disci- 
pline can  not  be  enforced  without  significant  organization ; 
hence,  we  have  a  ceremony  of  initiation  which  binds  us  in 
mutual  fraternity  as  with  a  band  of  iron ;  but,  although  its 
influence  is  so  powerful,  its  application  is  as  gentle  as  that  of 
the  silken  thread  that  binds  a  wreath  of  flowers." 

Why  should  it  not  be  secret?  No  member  of  any  busi- 
ness firm  would  long  retain  his  position  if  he  should  allow 
the  whole  town  to  know  the  means  used  to  forward  the 
enterprises  in  which  the  firm  was  engaged;  for,  by  this 
course,  it  would  inevitably  be  bankrupted.  If  the  lawyer 
was  not  bound  by  oatha  to  preserve  inviolate  the  secrets 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  clients,  how  could  the  ends  of  justice 
be  subserved?  If  the  physician  should  tell  at  the  street 
comer,  every  thing  that  might  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the 
course  of  his  practice,  the-  social  privacy  of  our  homes  and 
firesides  would  be  gone,  and  all  the  decencies  of  life  be  out- 
raged. If  the  divine  should  tell  every  idle  gossip,  each 
incident  of  sin  or  wrong  done,  that  came  to  his  ear,  or  if  the 
priesthood  should  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  what 
Would  be  the  result?  Society  would  be  convulsed  to  its 
center;  for  that  which  was  innocent  in  itself  would  be  mag- 
nified into  absolute  wrong,  and  that  which  was  only  venial 
would  be  contorted  into  the  blackness  of  iniquity. 

Persons  in  every  vocation  and  degree  of  life  have  secrets 
that  may  not  be  told  outside  of  the  immediate  circle  in  which 
they  move.  Even  our  political  organizations  have  secrets 
that  are  not  freely  communicated.  Our  associations  of  every 
kind,  and  corporations,  hold  secrets  essential  to  their  succes? 
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in  buainesB.  Our  legislative  bodies,  &nd  even  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  hold  executive  aeaBioos  vith  dosed  doors. 
While  it  might  be  &eely  confessed  that  a  poliHeal  oi^gani- 
zation,  conducted  with  secret^,  would  be  likely  to  prove 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  there  can  be  no  danger 
from  the  secrecy  obligatory  on  the  Fatrone  of  HoBbandiy, 
one  of  whose  fundamental  principles  is  thftt  politics  shall  not 
be  discussed  in  meetings  of  the  Order.  Certainly,  one  thing 
has  been  proved,  that  women,  from  whom  secrets  were 
wrongfully  supposed  to  leak  as  freely  as  water  from  a  sieve, 
have  proved  themselves  as  trostworthy  in  this  particular  aa 
men,  thus  disproving  one  more  of  ^e  slanders  against 
the  sex. 

THE  SECRET  FEATURE  EXAQQERATED  AUD  MI8- 
APPREHENDED. 

From  first  to  last,  there  has  been  the  wildest  misappre- 
hension of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  secrecy  specialty 
of  the  Granges.  This  feature  has  been  grossly  misrepresented. 
Good  people,  in  their  anxiety  to  discountenance  any  thing 
savoring  of  Know-Notbingism  or  the  like,  have  held  up 
their  hands  in  horror  when  asked  to  join.  "What?  Join 
a  secret  society?  Never!  Never!!"  Straightway,  they 
have  gone  home,  and,  with  hair  on  end,  outpoured  to  tiie 
partners  of  their  bosom  the  unheard-of  wickedness  they  have 
been  tempted  to  perpetrate. 

There  exista,  among  persons  who  are  not  members  and  are 
therefore  unacquainted  with  its  workings,  a  fixed  impression 
that  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  modeled  after 
the  German  Vehm  Gerickt — a  sort  of  agricultural  "  Holy 
League ;  "  that  it  holds  midnight  sessions  to  which  no  one  is 
admitted,  except  after  giving  certain  cab^istic  grips  and 
passwords ;  that  its  councils  are  oreaided  over  h-j  mysteriooa, 
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dosely'tnasked,  Bcarlet-clad  peraoDs,  in  wliosa  hands  are  tbe 
life  ftud  death,  goods  and  chattels,  of  its  membera ;  that  these, 
head  centres  are  entitled  to  require,  and  do  require,  neo- 
phytes to  prQve  their  fitness  to  join  tiie  Order  by  some  deed 
of  blood ;  that,  at  a  sign  of  hesitancy,  "  Off  with  hia  head  " 
is  the  command,  and  straightway  the  tinfortunate  trembler 
is  minus  his  caput.  Id  short,  the  general  impression  abroad 
Is,  that  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  a  concatenation 
bf  masked  meetings,  grips,  passwords,  dark  lanterns,  stilet- 
toes, poisoned  chalices,  skulls  and  crossbones,  drowning  in 
tecks,  anonymous  denunciations,  and  mysterious  disappear- 
ances. And  all  this  because  it  chooses  te  exclude  out- 
siders &om  its  business  deliberation,  and  not  to  let  their  en&- 
mies  know  their  every  move. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  (and,  though  not  a  member  of 
Uie  Order,  I  know  it  to  be  so— which  is  itself  a  proof  that  the 
secrecy  required  is  not  very  rigorous)  is,  that  this  feature  of 
the  Grange  is  of  the  mildest  character,  and  in  very  rare 
cases  is  it  vigorously  enforced.  The  wonderful  spread  of 
the  Order  is  a  guarantee  that  its  principles  are  such  as  a 
good  citizen  may  conscientiously  subscribe  to.  In  fact,  the 
secrecy  feature  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  the 
marvelous  success  of  the  Order — ^perhaps  the  greatest, 
except  the  vigor  which  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have 
«hown  in  developing  it. 

THE  REAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ORDER 

The  real  character  and  aims  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  were  thus  detailed  to  the  writer  by  Col.  A.  B. 
Smedley,  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Iowa : 

It  haa  DO  politics  of  a  partisan  character,  yet  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  those  consecrated  to  the  work  of 
7* 
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reform  and  pnrificatioo  should  coDsent  to  be  longer  in  the 
leadiDg-stringB  of  political  tricksters  and  demagogues,  who 
have  bartered  their  trusts  for  money.  In  fact,  this  Order 
proposes  to  invite  office-seekers  to  back  seats,  while  the 
people  shall  seek  and  designate  their  servants. 

The  Order  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  color,  sects,  or  sexes, 
but  has  reference  most  poMtively  to  character,  declining  to 
admit  drunkards,  gamblers,  professional  politicians,  or  those 
whose  pursuits  or  associations  place  them  antagonistic  to 
form  interests. 

The  Order  means  business,  and  will  labor  to  bring  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nomber.  Some  of  ita  general 
objects  may  be  stated  as  follows,  vie. :  '       * 

1st.  The  ennoblement  of  labor,  and  the  fraternity  of  the 
producing  dasses. 

2d.  Mutual  instructioD,  and  the  lightening  of  labw  by 
difTusing  a  better  knowledge  of  its  aims. 

3d.  Sodal  culture,  as  ^bo  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

4th.  Mutual  relief  in  sickness  and  adversity. 

6th.  The  prevention  of  litigation. 

6th,  Prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

7th.  Brin^Dg  more  nearly  together  the  producer  and 
consumer. 

8th.  The  overthrow  of  the  credit  system. 

9th.  Building  up  and  fostering  our  home  industries. 

10th.  Mutual  protection  to  husbandmen  against  sharpers 
and  middle-men. 
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OTHBR  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OP  THE  ORDER. 


WOMAIPS  MISSION  IN  THE  QRANQK 

Thifl  anbject  haa  idready  been  touched  upon,  but  will  bear 
amplifying.  During  tbe  early  days  of  the  Order,  every 
meanfl  was  used  by  its  enemiea  to  tbrow  disrepute  upon  this 
feature  of  the  plan  of  aaaociation.  All  sorts  of  charges — 
moral,  pliiloaophical,  humorous,  satirical,  and  vindictive — 
vere  hurled  ^^nst  it.  Time,  however,  has  proved  the  ex- 
cellence and  strength  of  this  element.  One  firm  friend  it 
has  had,  from  first  to  last,  in  that  brotherhood  who  acknowl- 
edge the  mystic  tift  wherever  on  earth  it  is  habitable  for 
man ;  who  are  bound  with  a  cord  of  anion  that  can  not  be 
broken ;  who  recognize  that  all  men  are  the  children  of  one 
God,  and  who  follow  the  divine  precept,  "  Love  ye  one  an- 
other." 

Mr.  Saunders,  in  an  address  heretofore  quoted  from,  said 
of  the  work  of  women  in  the  Grange :  "Their  assistance  in 
the  workings  of  the  Order  is  proving  of  incalciUable  value ; 
it  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  refinements  of  education,  and  all 
that  tends  to  brighten  hearths  and  enliven  homes,  could 
have  been  accomplished  without  their  presence  and  aid." 

Woman's  work  in  the  Grange  is  to  elevate  and  refine.  If 
her  influence  were  felt  and  acknowledged  in  every  secret  or- 
(t») 
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ganization  having  for  its  object  the  rounding  off  the  rongh 
edges  of  evory-day  life,  its  power  for  good  would  be 
greater  than  it  was  ever  before  able  to  exercise  in  any  one 
single  direction ;  for,  as  is  truly  said  in  one  of  the  circulars 
sent  out  by  the  Patrons :  "  Every  husband  and  brother 
knows  that  where  he  can  be  accompanied  by  his  wife  or  sis- 
ter, no  lessons  will  be  learned  bat  those  of  parity  and  tmUL" 

WOMEN  AS  KSEPERS  OF  SECRETS. 

Another  fear,  early  expressed,  was  that  women  could  sot 
keep  a  secret.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that -tills  idea  is  now 
thoroughly  exploded.  In  all  the  workings  of  the  Order 
nothing  is  yet  believed  to  have  escaped  the  lips  of  one  of  the 
female  members  where  it  should  not  be  told.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  iaxmert  are  not  sur- 
rounded by  the  false  glitter  and  deceptions  of  fashionable 
life.  They  share  the  labors  and  the  sorrows  of  their  fami- 
lies ;  they  are  treated  as  the  equals  of,  and  co-workers  with, 
the  men.    Their  tastes  are  simple,  their  aspirations  pure. 

Many  a  city  belle  envies  the  robust  health,  the  blending 
of  the  rose  -with  the  lily,  characterizing  the  country  girl. 
The  one  is  engaged  in  fiivolities  and  fashionable  dissipation, 
such  as  drive  the  carmine  from  the  cheek ;  the  other  takes  a 
healthy,  practical  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  daily  life  around 
her.  The  mere  votary  of  iaahion  may  be  able  to  keep  her 
own  secrete,  but  she  does  not  always  keep  those  of  her 
friend.  The  rural  wife  or  maiden  keeps  not  only  her  own, 
but  also  those  of  her  friends  which  may  not  be  told. 

Maidens  as  true  and  faithful  abound  also  in  our  cities, 
bat  they  are  not  found  in  the  circles  of  those  butterflies 
who  worship  at  the  altar  of  fashion,  but  rather  around  the 
fireside  of  tJie  God-fearing  man  of  business,  the  artisan  and 
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Uie  mechanic.  If  the  Utely-establlahed  Order  of  Patronfl 
of  Industry  Bhotild  do  for  the  working  clasaes  of  our  cities 
vhat  the  Patrons  of  Hosbandry  have  done  and  will  do  for 
our  rural  population,  the  united  strength  of  these  oi^aniza- 
tiona  will  become  a  power  for  good  absolutely  irresistible; 
and  they  can  sweep  Irom  the  land  the  last  vestige  of  cor- 
ruption and  &aud,  even  to  the  cleansing  of  the  Augeaa  star 
hies  erf  party  politics  and  "  ring"  jobbery. 

HOW  THE  PATBONS  PSEVSNT  LAW  SUITS. 

Lawyers  make  our  laws,  and  in  filming  them  it  is  not 
Btirange  that  they  should  so  arrange  them  as  to  make  the 
most  capital  for  themselves.  As  now  con- 
stituted, the  majority  of  our  legislative 
enactmetits  are  such  a  mass  of  verbiage 
that  none  but  an  adept,  educated  to  the 
art,  can  unravel  the  tangled  skein.  In- 
deed, so  intricate  are  they  that  even  the 
lawyers  themselves,  nay,  even  our  best 
judges,  are  not  able  to  pronounce  upon 
their  meaning  with  precision. 

Many  of  the  Granges  have  incorpora- 
ted into  their  constitutions  a  clause  bind- 
ing the  members,  when  differences  arise 
between  them,  to  submit  their  cases  to  ar- 

bitration.     Here  is  a  beneficent  expedient 

that,  if  rigidly  adhered  lo,  will  save  to  the  members  not  only 
enough  to  pay  the  working  expenses  of  the  Grange,  but  also, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  stock  each  organization  so 
electing  with  a  library  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  their 
ordinary  wants. 

Id  some  instances  this  method  of  setUii^  disputes  has  en- 
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tirely  done  aw&y  with  the  petty  suits  that  are  constantly 
stirring  up  neighborhood  sbrife,  and  filling  tba  pocketa  of 
pettifogging  lawyers,  growing  rich,  in  many  cases,  from  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  machinationa.  If  this  class,  who  are  held 
in  contempt  by  the  honorable  portion  of  their  profession, 
persist  in  stirring  up  strife,  let  tti«  quarrels  by  all  means  be 
settled  by  the  Granges  without  their  further  intervention. 
A  Patron  who  refuses  to  abide  by  the  pledge  he  takes  in 
this  respect  when  he  signs  the  constitution,  should  justly  be 
considered  to  have  a  greater  love  for  the  law  than  justice, 
and  properly  ought  to  be  subject  to  Grange  discipline,  even 
to  ezpnlsiou. 

The  time  and  mouey  often  wantonly  squandered  in  litiga- 
tion  (to  say  nothing  of  the  ill-feeling  engendered),  if  properly 
expended,  would,  iu  many  cases,  save  the  farmer's  &mily 
much  neediees  suffering,  and  not  un&equently  lift  the  mort- 
gage from  the  farm,  and  leave  its  possessor  in  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  the  results  of  his  previous  hard  labors. 
This  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Granges  we  believe  to 
have  been  first  started  in  that  enterprising  banner  State, 
Iowa.  May  her  people  long  enjoy  Uie  results  of  their  strag- 
gle against  extortion. 

THE  COLORED  BROTHER  AS  A  PATRON. 

It  has  been  said  that,  sooner  or  latef,  the  colored  element 
in  our  population,  and  especially  at  the  South,  would  clamor 
for  admittance  into  the  (>der;  and  that  this  question  would 
prove  annoyijQg  and  difScult  of  adjustment.  This  is  one 
of  the  myths  gotten  up  originally  in  Washington,  and  dis- 
patched to  a  daily  paper  of  New  York  city,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  not  only  exciting  prejudice  among  those  out- 
side the  Order,  but  also  of  creating  discord  wiUiin.    But 
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the  bomb  fell  h&rmleea ;  the  atill-bom  myth  &iled  to  stir  ap 
the  feelmg  among  Southern  Patrons  that  was  intended. 

On  the  other  band,  it  U  a  gratifying  fact  that  in  no  portion 
of  the  country,  except  the  Western  States,  has  tie  Order  made 
ao  rapid  prc^^ress  as  at  the  South.  There,  at  least,  the  col- 
ored elementgivesnotrouble.  Why 
should  it  in  this  Order,  any  more 
than  in  Masonry,  for  iqstance  ?  No 
individual,  unless  be  or  she  be  a 
firmer,  or  at  least  connected  with 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  respecta- 
ble, is  admitted  into  the  Order. 

The  constitution  of  the  Order 
does  not  allow  either  politics  or  re- 
ligion to  interfere  with  the  work. 
Every  individual  member  is  as 
free  and  ontrammeled  in  these  matters  as  though  not  a  Pa- 
tron. Nor  does  the  constitution  contain  any  reference  to 
color.  If  the  requisite  number  of  persoa'^  of  color  should 
apply  for  a  dispensation,  it  would  be  issued ;  or,  if  not,  it 
would  be  a  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  officer  refusing,  of 
an  entirely  arbitrary  character,  for  which  he  could  not  readily 
account  to  the  National  Grange.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed, 
that  Granges,  composed  of  persons  of  color,  will  be  estab- 
lished all  over  the  South  and  elsewhere,  provided  the  agri- 
cultural element  is  strong  enough  to  support  one.  In  the 
North  there  will  rarely  be  any  necessity  for  Granges  of  col- 
ored brethren,  for,  there,  comparatively  few  persons  of  color 
take  to  farming  regularly.  Their  tropical  nature  leads  them 
to  engage  in  such  labor  in  cities  as  save  them  from  exposure 
to  the  weather  in  winter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Order  that  precludes  the  admission  of  any  person  on  ac- 
count of  nationality  or  color,  no  matter  what  it  be.    Ther* . 
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is  an  eepedal  field  of  usefulness  for  the  Grange  at  the  South. 
It  would  be  just  the  school,  combining  tlie  esthetic  with  the 
practical,  in  which  to  educate  the  freedmen,  who,  having 
just  emerged  flrom  slavery,  requires  every  possible  agency 
for  informing,  refining,  and  elevating  his  untutored  nature, 
and  fitting  him  for  his  duties  as  a  man  and  citizen. 


SO  QRANOES  SPEAKING  FOREIGS  LASQUAOES. 

It  has  also  been  flung  in  the  teeth  of  the  Patrons  that  no 
Gterman  Granges  have  been  established.  With  the  same 
truth,  and  tofhe  same  point,  it  might  be  observed  that  there 
have  been  no  Irish,  nor  French,  nor  Swedish,  nor  D'atch 
Oranges  established.  The  fact  is,  there  should  not  be,  except 
in  certain  special  localities,  or  in  settlements  sufficiently 
large  for  organization,  where  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet 
learned  to  speak  our  langu^ie.  In  snch  exceptional  cases 
the  ritual  should  be  translated  into  the  language  required, 
that  the  perfect  affiliation  of  all  farmers  might  be  secured. 

Where  the  community  of  any  nationality  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  Grange,  although  they 
might  speak  English  in  themoetimperfect  manner,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  dispensations  therefor.  Indeed, 
being  subordinate  to  the  National  and  State  Granges,  It 
would  help  to  cement  and  bind  together  the  whole  with  a 
still  stronger  bond  of  unity,  and  in  a  closer  brotherhood. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Order  will  work  strongly  in  this 
direction,  granting  dispensations  in  every  language,  if  need 
be,  that  is  spoken  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  anqnestionably  trne  that  all  the  foreign  nationalities 
in  our  midst,  and  especially  the  German,  who  are  naturally 
inibiied  with  a  strong  fraternal  feeling,  prefer  to  join  beD9- 
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fidaiy  societies  h&ving  their  own  branches.  The  featiire  in 
question  could  work  no  harm  among  the  Patrons,  any  more 
tiian  among  other  order,  in  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
it  might  be  the  means  of  still  further  consolidating  the  ag- 
ricultural I 


THE  ILLINOIS  "STAATS-ZEITUNO"  ON  THE  GBANOES. 

The  following  extract  from  this  leading  German  news- 
paper well  expresses  the  feeling  which  should  govern  this 
matter: 

"A  German  recently  publicly  protested  against  the 
'Granges.'  He  thought  the  control  of  the  reform  move- 
ment ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  secret  societies 
with  mystic  aigna  and  ceremonies  of  inauguration.  Like 
the  country,  he  regarded  its  welfare,  and  the  farthering  of 
the  same,  as  the  common  privilege  and  duty  of  all ;  and  here, 
where  every  laudable  object  may  be  openly  prosecuted,  so 
patriotic  an  undertalting  must  not  become  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  few,  nor  yet  must  it  be  enveloped  in  a  mantle 
of  secrecy,  and  surrounded  with  a  mysterious  hocus-pocus. 
Such  secrecy  and  hocus-pocus  is  hypocrisy  and  deception  on 
the  one  hand,  and  superstition  and  lolly  on  the  other, 

"  The  man  who  wrote  this  views  the  thing  in  too  gloomy 
a  light.  Deception  and  folly  can  not  be  discovered  in  the 
farmer  associations.  The  thing,  of  course,  would  be  wrong 
if  they  sought  to  accomplish  a  specific  political  object  in  a 
secret  manner.  But,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  the  declarations 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Order,  politics  is  not  really  the  object. 
Not  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  granges  do  the  farmers 
take  part  in  politics,  but  in  their  capacity  of  members  of 
public  farmers  associations,  who  publicly  discuss,  and  in  their 
resolutions  publicly  declare,  what  they  want  We  will  only 
point  to  the  county  conventions  of  the  farmers  in  Illinois, 
and  to  their  platforms  and  nominations. 

"  Not  a  iew  German  farmers  belong  to  the  English- 
American  granges.  But  their  participation  in  the  Order 
would  be  fax  {greater  if  th«re  were  German  granges,  which, 
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t^  conrse,  would  be  just  as  subordinate  to  the  prindpal 
body  as  are  German  Odd  Fellow  lodges  to  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  their  Order." 

SOME  OF  THE  USJVST  CHABQES  AOAIl^T  THE  ORANGES. 

It  has  been  asserted-  that  the  Granges  were  simply  orga- 
nized for  political  effort,  which  in  time  would  become  ^par- 
ent ;  that  the  ritual  is  simply  a  chettp  glitter  that,  in  a  short 
time,  would  lose  its  power,  and  end  in  dissolution,  leaving 
the  farmer  worse  off  than  before;  that,  if  successful,  they 
would  crush  manufactures,  and  involve  the  country  in 
financial  ruin ;  tliat  the  Order  is  fatally  defective  in  coher- 
ence, from  the  want  of  education  and  intelligence  among  th^ 
rank  and  file  of  the  Older;  with  many  more  barsh  things 
of  the  same  general  tenor. 

The  first  proposition  has  already  been  sufficiently  dis- 
proved by  the  action  of  the  Granges  themfielves.  The  second 
is  well  known  in  the  Order  to  be  incorrect,  unless  by  cheap 
glitter  is  meant  the  simplicity  of  the  ritual  and  the  few 
ceremonies  of  initiation.  The  saving  in  purchases  of  every 
kind  needed  by  the  members  is  a  feature  that  must  inevit- 
ably bind  together  this  most  remarkable  socinl  orf;anization 
of  any  age.  The  want  of  intelligence  and  education  has 
more  foundation  in  truth,  if  by  this  is  meant  tliat  the  a\'erage 
fEirmer  lacks  the  training  that  would  enable  him  to  cope 
with  those  shrewd  fellows  whose  only  aim  iu  life  is  the 
gathering  together  of  the  almighty  dollar,  from  every  avail- 
able source,  and  by  whatsoever  means  possible. 

It  is  conceded  that  a^culture  is  the  ground-work  of 
national  wealth;  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interesto. 
Yet  the  farmer  of  the  West  has  seen  himself  grow  poorer 
Bod  poorer  each  year,  although  his  granaries  were  overflow- 
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ing  with  th«  cereals,  while  milliona  far  away  wanted  cheap 
food.  While  in  one  nation  thousands  were  etarTing,  the 
Weatem  farmer,  in  many  localities,  was  burning  hie  com  for 
fuel,  because  freighte  were  so  high  that  he  could  not  trans- 
port it. 

The  &u1t,  it  mast  be  said,  was  no^  aU  with  the  railways, 
exorbitant  as  were  their  charges,  and  grasping  aa  were  their 
combiaationB  to  extend  'their  power.  The  farmers  of  the 
West  had  been  raising  too  mach  of  the  raw  material  for 
export.  They  had  fiiiled  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  age,  and  did  not  diyersify  their  agriculture  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  times.  '  Therefore,  education  to  a  propw 
business  managment  is  one  of  the  teneta  of  the  Order. 


SOME  GAINS  OF  THE  ORANGES. 

They  have  gained  much  socially,  in  having  been  enabled  to 
bring  together  neighborhoods  between  which  social  inter- 
course had  previously  seemed  impossible.  Instances  are 
recorded  where  families  have  ridden  fifteen  miles,  regularly, 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Order.  The  reason  was,  the 
gathering  was  not  only  made  the  occasion  when  friends  conld 
meet  together  in  social  converse,  but  the  ritual,  both  written 
and  unwritten,  tends  to  expand  t^e  mind ;  the  aim  and  scope 
of  the  work  in  general  being  to  make  the  members  better 
and  more  intelligent  men  and  women.  For  as  the  action  of 
flint  upon  steel  elicits  sparks,  ao  the  attrition  of  mind  with 
mind  elicits  ideas  and  stimulates  the  intellect. 

The  educational  features  are,  by  lectures  and  discussions, 
to  show  the  true  value  of  business  qualifications,  not  only 
in  baying  and  selling,  but  also  as  applied  to  the  every- 
day routine  of  farm  liie.  The  Patron  will  be  a  better  husi- 
oeae  nuu  and  a  better  former  as  well.    The  work  of  the 
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Order  not  only  allows  the  boaineaa  relatioQ  of  indiTidaal  to 
indiridual,  but  alao  the  bosineBS  rel&tion  of  the  individiul 
to  the  Goverumetit,  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  or 
she  lives. 

Baying  cheaper  and  selling  dearer,  are  simply  incidents 
that  come  in  correlatively  in  the  work.  A  certain  class  of 
business  men  have  endeavored  to  inculcate  the  idea  Uiat  the 
Order  was  to  make  a  raid  upon  the  varioos  industries  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  Patrons  themselves.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Patrons  do  not 
propose  interference  with  any  Intimate  business ;  and  they 
seek,  by  every  lawful  means,  to  build  up  manufacturea  every- 
where. When  a  business  or  manufacture  becomes  an  onerous 
monopoly,  that  seeks  to  obtain  excessive  profits  by  crushing 
out  the  weak  who  seek  the  same  line  of  business,  the  counter- 
acting of  this  iniquity  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as 
legitimate  and  proper  work  for  the  Granges.  They  are  seek-, 
ing  to  build  up  business,  not  kill  it. 

A  CASE  m  POINT. 

The  cost  of  shipping  ^p'icultural  machinery  and  mann&o< 
tured  implements  is  exceedingly  great.  It  occurred  to  the 
Patrons  of  Iowa  that  much  of  this  expense  might  be  reduced 
by  making  at  least  some  of  these  at  home.  Flow  factories 
were  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Order,  and  now  a 
large  percentage  of  the  plows  used  by  the  members  of  the 
Order,  are  manufactured  in  this  State,  and  n.t  prices  materially 
below  what  they  cost  under  the  old  regime,  when  they  had 
to  go  through  the  hands  of  the  various  agents,  employed  by 
manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  keep  op 
the  retail  price  to  the  iarmer. 

Some  of  the  more  sagacious  of  the  manufitcturers  have 
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retracted  their  overbearing  diction  to  deal  witli  tKe  Grangee 
only  through  the  manufacturerB' agents,  and  they  acknowledge 
that  their  profits  remain  unimpaired.  In  the  end,  all  manu- 
facturers must  come  under  the  aame  system,  or  go  to  the 
wall.  One  of  their  great  savings,  and  one  not  previously 
estimated,  is,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  keep  immense 
stocks  scattered  all  over  the  land,  constantly  depreciating  in 
value,  and  in  various  ways  entailing  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  losses.  The  new  system  of  direct  purchases  will 
eventually  do  away  with  a  class  of  middle  men  or  E^nts,. 
many  of  whom  have  been  but  little  better  than  "grain 
scalpers,"  living  as  they  did,  and  growing  rich  from  their 
inordinate  commissions,  and  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
articles  sold.  One  of  the  very  proper  aims  of  the  Patrons 
is  te  do  away  with  such  exactions. 

CO-OPERATIOS  OF  tSDEPESDEyr  ORGANIZATIONS 
SECESSABT  TO  ULTIMATE  SUCCESS. 

Every  Grange,  Farmers'  C3ub,  Farmers'  Union,  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Association,  and  every  similar  organization  of 
whatsoever  name  that  has  sprung  up  throughout  ths  land, 
■  since  the  banner  of  resistance  to  monopoly  has  been  raised, 
must  not  only  co-operate  with  other  Granges,  Clubs,  Unions, 
etc.,  but  these  several  organizations  roust  learn  to  work 
unitedly,  as  one  coherent  whole,  toward  all  legitimate  ends 
that  it  may  seem  necessary  te  secure. 

The  assumption  is  reiterated  and  insisted  on,  that  all 
t^ese  bodies  must  assist  and  (x>-operate  with  each  other 
upon  all  vital  questions,  whether  social,  financial,  or  even 
political. 

Some  of  the  leading  partisan  journals  of  the  day  begin  to 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  are  endeavoring  to  preja- 
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dice  public  opioioQ  against  all  combinatiooa  of  fantisrs.  At 
first,  many  of  the  politicians  and  political  editors  were 
especially  anxious  to  asaiat  in  working  oat  the  problema 
that  agitated  the  agricultural  masses.  The  more  sensible 
of  them  are  now  inclined  to  allow  these  organizations  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Granges,  and  for  a  cogent  reason,  namely,  they  can  not,  to 
use  a  slang  phrase,  get  the  inside  track. 

One  of  the  leading  journals  of  Chicago,  which,  when  not 
indecent  or  vulgar,  is  bitterness  itself,  in  calling  attention 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Association  which 
held  its  annual  session  at  Decatur,  on  the  16th  of  December 
last,  headed  a  double-leaded  leader  on  the  subject,  "Agri- 
cultural Jackasses,"  and  rounded  it  off  with  "Dam  phool;'* 
by  euch  terms  referring  to  men  like  Professor  Turner,  W.  C. 
Flagg,  and  others  of  justly  high  standing  for  intelligence  and 
philosophical  breadth  of  mind. 

If  these  men  are  not  capable  of  discussing  questions  re- 
lating to  ^;riculture,  and  f^ricullural  interests,  as  connected 
with  national  or  political  economy,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  penny-a-liuer  of  the  Chicago  Times  will  ever  shine 
in  that  direction.  That  journal  might  well  be  proud  if  its 
entire  staff  possessed  a  moiety  of  the  scholarly  attainments 
that  belong  to  either  of  Uie  two  working  farmers  above 
named. 
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LAWS  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ORDER. 


The  officers  of  the  Ka.tioDal  Grange,  at  presoDt,  are  as 
followB :  Master — Dudley  W.  Adams,  Waukon,  Iowa ;  Over- 
seer— ThaTTuia  Taylor,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Lecturer — T.  A. 
Thompton,  Plainview,  Wabasha  Co.,  Minnesota;  Steward — 

A.  J.  Vaughan,  Early  Grove,  Marshall  Co.,  Mississippi; 
Assistant  Steward — (?.  W.  J%07npaon,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey ;  Chaplain — Reo.  A.  B.  Orosk,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Treasurer— J?*.  Jf.  McDmoeil,  Corning,  New  York; 
Secretary — 0.  S.  Kdley,  Washington,  D.  C;  Gate-Keeper 
— O.  Dinwiddie,  Orchard  Grove,  Lake  Co.,  Indiana;  Ceres 
— Mrs.  D.   W.  Adams,  Waukon,  Iowa;  Pomona — Mrs.  0. 

B.  Xelley,  Washington,  D.  C;  Flora— ^r».  J.  C.  Abbott, 
Olarkesville,  Butler  Co.,  Iowa;  Lady  Assistant  Steward — 
JUiM  C.  A.  Sail,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Executive  Committee 
—  William  Saunders,  Washington,  D.  0. ;  D.  Wyatt  Aiken, 
Cokesbury,  Abbeville  Co.,  S.  C;  E.  R.  Shankland,  Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

PEEAMBLB  TO  THE  CONSTTTOTIOK. 

Hainan  luipidneM  is  the  acme  of  earthlj  ambition.    Indlvidtul 
humlneaB  depends  on  general  prosperity. 
Ine  prosperity  of  a  nation  u  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  pro- 
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The  BoU  ii  the  source  from  whence  we  derive  ill  that  constitntes 
wealth ;  without  it,  we  would  have  qo  agriculture,  do  manufactures, 
no  commerce.  Of  all  the  material  gifta  of  the  Creator,  the  vuious 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world  are  of  the  first  importance.  The 
art  of  agriculture  in  the  parent  and  precursor  of  all  arts,  and  its  pro- 
ducts the  foundation  of  all  wealth. 

The  productions  of  the  earth  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  natural 
lawB,  invariable  and  indisputable;  the  amount  produced  will,  conse- 
quentlj,  be  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  the  producer,  and 
■ucceea  will  depend  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  action  of  these  laws, 
and  the  proper  application  of  their  principles. 

Hence,  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  happiness. 

The  uhimate  object  of  this  oi^aniiation  ia  mutual  instruction 
and  protection,  to  lighten  labor  b^  diffuung  a  knowledge  of  its  aims 
and  purposes,  to  expand  the  mind  by  tracing  the  beautiful  laws  the 
Qreat  Creator  has  established  in  the  universe,  and  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  Creative  wisdom  and  power. 

To  those  who  read  aright,  history  proves  that  in  all  ages  society  is 
fragmentary,  and  successful  results  of  general  welfare  can  be  secured 
only  by  general  eifort.  Unity  of  action  can  not  be  acquired  without 
discipline,  and  discipline  can  not  be  enforced  without  si^iflcant  or- 
ganization ;  hence,  we  have  a  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  binds  us 
in  mutual  fratemitj[  as  with  a  band  of  iron ;  but  althouch  its  influ- 
ence in  so  powerful,  ita  applicatioii  is  as  gentle  u  that  of  the  ailken 
thread  that  binds  a  wreath  of  floweia. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  conaist  of  the  following: 


COHSTITUTIOH. 

Abticls  I. — Offlcen. — Section  1.  The  officers  of  a  Orange,  either 
National,  State,  or  Subordinate,  conidst  of  and  rank  as  follows :  Mas- 
ter, Overseer,  Lecturer,  Steward,  Assistant  Steward,  Chaplain,  Treas- 
urer, Secretary,  Oate-Eeeper,  Ceres,  Pomona,  Flora,  and  Lady 
Awistant  Stewturd.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  Order 
are  carried  out 

Sec.  2.  Hate  CAosm.— In  the  Subordinate  Granges  they  shall  be 
chosen  annually ;  in  the  State  Oranges  once  in  two  years,  and  ir  '*"  ~ 


National  Grange  once  in  three  years.    All  elections  to  be  bv  ballot. 

Vacancies  by  deaUi  or  resignation  to  be  filled  at  a  special  election 

at  the  next  r^ular  meeting  Uiereof—officerg  so  chosen  to  serve  until 


the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  8.  The  Master  of  the  National  Grange  may  appoint  membeia 
of  the  Order  as  Deputies  to  organize  Granges  where  no  State  Orange 
exists. 

Sec.  4,  Tliera  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Qrange,  Gonsistiug  of  three  members,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be 
th»e  yean,  and  Mie  of  whom  shall  be  elected  each  year. 
8 
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Bee  5.  The  officers  of  tbe  reapectiTe  Qnuiges  ahall  be  addrened  u 
"  Worthy." 

Abticle  II.— Jfedwipi. — Section  1.  Subordinate  Oranges  ahall 
meet  nnc«  each  month,  and  may  hold  intermediate  meetings  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Order.  All  buainesa  meet- 
ing are  confined  to"  the  fourth  degree. 

Sec.  2.  State  Oranges  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Grange  ahall  from  year  to  year  determine. 

Sec.  3.  The  National  Orange  xhall  meet  annually,  on  the  first 
Wednesdsy  in  February,  at  such  place  as  the  Grange  may  from  year 
to  year  <Ietermine.  Should  the  National  Orange  adjourn  nithoilt 
electing  the  place  of  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  ap- 
point the  place,  and  notify  £e  Secretary  of  the  National  Grange 
and  the  Masters  of  State  Grants,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
day  appointed. 

Article  III. — Latst. — The  National  Grange,  at  its  annual  session, 
shall  frame,  amend,  or  repeal  such  laws  aa  the  good  of  the  Order  may 
require.  All  laws  of  State  and  Subordinate  Granges  must  conform 
to  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  adopted  by  tiie  National  Orange. 

Article  IV.  —  Silual. — The  Ritual  adopted  by  the  National 
Grange  shall  be  used  in  all  Subordinate  Granges,  and  any  desired 
alteration  in  the  same  must  be  submitted  to,  and  receive  the  aanction 
o^  the  National  Grange. 

AktICI.E  V, — Akmberthip. — Any  person  interested  in  agricultural 

fursuits,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  (female),  and  eighteen  years  ■ 
male),  duly  proposed,  elected,  and  complying  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Order,  is  entitled  to  membership  and  Ibe  benefit 
of  the  degrees  taken.  Every  application  must  be  accompanied  bv 
the  fee  of  membership.  If  'rejected,  the  mouey  will  be  refunded. 
Applications  must  be  certified  by  membera,  and  balloted  for  at  a 
subsequent  meeting.  It  shall  require  ^ree  negative  votes  to  reject 
an  applicant. 

Article  Yl.—J'eet  /or  Membership, — The  minimum  fee  for  mem- 
bership in  a  Subordinate  Grange  shall  be,  for  men  five  dollars,  and 
for  women  tn-o  dollars,  for  the  Knit  degrees,  except  charter  members, 
who  shall  pay — men  three  dollars  and  women  fifty  cents. 

Article VII.— i^K^.— Section  1.  Theminimumofregu1armon£h1y 
dues  shall  be  ten  cente  from  each  member,  and  each  Orange  may 
otherwise  regulate  its  own  dues. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  ear.h  Subordinate  Orange  shall  report 
quarterly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  the  names  of  all  per- 
Hons  initiated  or  passed  to  higher  degrees. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  of  each  Subordinate  Orange  shall  report 
quarterly,  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  his  State  Orange,  the  sum  of 
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one  dollar  for  eadi  man,  and  fiftj  cents  for  each  womsn,  initiated 
during  that  quarter;  also,  a  quarterly  due  of  six  cents  for  each 
member. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  each  State  Orange  Bhall  report  quarterly 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Grange  the  membership  in  hu 
State,  and  the  degrees  conferred  during  the  quarter. 

Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  of  each  State  Grange  shall  depoeit,  to  the 
credit  of  the  National  Grange  of  Patrons  of  Hufibnndry,  with  some 
.bankiog  or  trust  company  in  New  York  {to  be  selected  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee),  in  quarterly  installments,  the  annufil  due  of  ten 
cents  for  each  member  of  his  State,  and  fonvard  the  receipts  for  the 
same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  National  Grange. 

Bee.  6.  All  moneys  deposited  with  said  companv  shall  be  paid  out 
only  upon  the  drafts  of  the  Treasurer,  signed  oy  the  Master  and 
countend^ed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  7.  No  State  Grange  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
National  Grange  whose  dues  are  unpaid  for  more  than  one  quarter. 

Abtiole  VIII. — Hj^quiremeTUi. — Section  1.  Keporta  from  Subordi- 
nate Granges  relative  to  crops,  implements,  stock,  or  any  other  mat- 
ten  called  for  by  the  National  Grange,  must  be  certified  to  by  the 
Master  and  Secretary,  and  under  seal  of  the   Grange  giving  the 

Sec.  2,  All  printed  matter,  on  whatever  subject,  and  all  informa-    . 
tion  issued  by  the  National  or  State  to  Subordinate  Granges,  shall  be 
made  knou'n  to  the  members  without  unneceasary  delay. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  brothera  or  sisters  of  the  Order  are  sick,  it  shall  be 
the  diitvof  the  Patrons  to  visit  them,  and  see  that  they  are  well 
provided  with  all  things  needful. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  found  guilty  of  wanton  cruelty  to  animab 
shall  be  expelled  from  the  Order. 

Sec.  6.  "nie  otiicem  of  Subordinate  Grants  shall  be  on  the  alert  in 
devising  means  by  which  the  interests  ol  the  whole  Order  mav  be 
advanced;  but  no  plan  of  work  shall  be  adopted  by  State  or  Sn'bor- 
dinate  Granges  without  first  submitting  it  to,  and  receiving  the  sanc- 
tion of,  the  National  Grange. 

Article  IX.^CharUri  and  I>i*pentaiioru. — Section  1.  All  chartera 
and  dispensations  issue  directly  from  the  National  Grange. 

Sec.  i.  Nine  men  and  four  women,  having  received  the  four  subor- 
dinate degrees,  may  receive  a  dispensation  to  organize  a  Subordinate 

Sec.  3.  Applications  for  dispensations  shall  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Grange,  and  be  signed  by  the  persons  applying 
for  the  same,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  fifteen  dollara. 

Sec.  4.  Charter  members  are  those  persons  only  whose  names  are 
upon  the  application,  and  whose  fees  were  paid  nt  the  time  of  organ- 
itation.  llieir  number  shall  not  be  leas  than  nine  men  and  four 
women,  t>or  more  then  twenty  men  and  ten  women. 
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Bee  6.  Fifteen  Subordinate  Qrange«,  working  in  a  State,  can  apply 
for  authority  to  organize  a  State  Grange. 

Sec.  6.  When  State  Oraogea  are  organized,  dispensations  will  be 
replaced  by  charten,  issued  without  further  fee. 

Sec.  7.  All  charters  must  pass  through  the  State  Granges  for  re-- 
cord,  and  receive  the  seal  and  official  signatures  of  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  No  Grange  shall  confer  more  than  one  degree  (either  First, 
Second,  Third,  or  Fourth)  at  the  same  meeting. 

Sec.  9.  After  a  State  Gnuge  is  organized,  all  applications  for  char- 
ters must  pass  through  the  same,  and  be  approved  by  the  Uaiit«r  and 
Secretary. 

Article  X.—Dulia  of  OMer:—Tbo  duties  of  the  officen  of  the 
National,  State,  and  Subordinate  Oranges  shall  be  prescribed  by  laws 
of  the  same. 

Article  Xl.—Tretuuren. — Section  1.  The  Treasurers  of  the  Na- 
tional, State,  and  Subordinate  Oranges  shall  give  bonds,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  respective  Granges. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  Granges,  bills  must  be  approved  by  the  Master  and 
countersigned  by  the  Secretary,  before  the  Treasurer  can  pay  the 
same. 

Article  XII. — Re*triel'um». — Religious  or  political  questions  will 
not  be  tolerated  as  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  work  of  the  Order, 
and  uo  political  or  religious  testa  for  membership  shall  be  applied. 

Article  XIII. — AtncndmeatM. — This  Constitution  can  be  altered 
or  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  National  Grange  at  any  an- 
nual meeting,  and  when  such  alteration  or  amendment  shall  nave 
been  rntified  by  three-fourths  of  the  State  Oranges,  and  the  same 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Grange,  it  shall  be  of  full 
force. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  1.  The  fourth  day  of  December,  the  birthday  ot  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  shall  be  celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
Order. 

Art.  2.  Not  lera  than  the  representation  of  ten  States,  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Nntioniil  Grange,  sliall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  busineai. 

AttT.  3.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  each  State  Grange,  it  may  elect 
a  proxy  to  represent  the  State  Grange  in  the  National  Grange,  in 
case  of  the  inability  of  the  Master  to  attend,  but  such  proxy  sliall 
not  thereby  be  octitied  to  the  Sixth  degree. 

Art.  4.  Questions  of  adminlstratioii  and  jurisprudence,  arising  In 
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ud  betveen  State  Onngea,  nnd  appeab  from  the  action  and  decision 
thereof,  shall  be  referreato  tbe  Master  and  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Grange,  whose  decision  shall  be  respected  and  obeyed 
until  overruled  by  action  of  the  National  Grange. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Master  to  preside  at  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Grange ;  to  see  that  ail  officers  and  members 
of  committees  properly  perform  their  respective  duties;  to  see  that 
the  Constitution,  Ey-Latvs,  and  resolutions  of  the  National  Grange, 
and  the  usages  of  the  Order,  are  observed  and  obeyed;  to  sign  all 
dntta  drawn  upon  the  treasury,  and,  generally,  to  perform  all  duties 
pertaining  to  such  office. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Becretarr  to  keep  a  record  of 
all  proceedinKB  of  tbe  National  Orange;  to  keep  a  juat  and  true 
account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him ;  to  countereign 
all  drafts  upon  the  treasury;  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
National  Orange,  and,  generally,  to  act  as  the  administrative  officer 
of  the  National  Grange,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  and  the 
Executive  Committee. 

It  shall  be  hia  duty,  at  least  once  each  month,  to  deposit  n-ith  the 
Fiscal  Agency  holding  the  funds  of  the  National  Grange,  all  moneys 
that  may  have  come  into  his  hands,  and  forward  a  duplicate  receipt 
therefor  to  the  Treasurer,  and  to  male  a  full  report  of  all  transac- 
tions to  the  National  Grange  at  each  annual  Kew>ion. 

It  shall  be  his  further  duty  to  procure  a  monthljr  report  from  the 
Fiscal  Agency  with  whom  the  funds  of  tbe  National  Grange  ore 
deporited,  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  them  during  each 
month,  nnd  send  a  copy  of  such  report  to  the  Executive  Committee 
and  tbe  Master  of  the  National  Orange. 

Abt.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treaaurer  to  issue  all  drafls 

Xn  the  Fiscal  Agency  of  the  Order,  said  drafts  havtog  been  pr^ 
i*1y  signed  by  the  Master  and  countersigned  by  the  becretary  of 
the  National  Grange. 

He  shall  report  monthly  to  the  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
through  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  a  statement  of  all  receipts  of  de- 
posits made  by  him,  and  of  all  drafts  or  checks  signed  by  him  during 
the  previous  month. 

He  shall  report  to  the  National  Grange,  at  each  annual  session,  a 
statement  of  all  recelpta  of  deposits  made  by  him,  and  of  all  drafts 
or  checks  signed  by  him  since  bis  last  annual  report. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Lecturer  to  visit,  for  the  good 
of  the  Order,  such  portions  of  the  United  States  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  direct,  for  which  services  he  shall  receive  compen- 
eation. 

Abt.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  ex- 
ercise a  ^neral  supervision  of  the  affiurs  of  the  Order  during  the 
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-  recess  of  the  National  Grange ;  to  instruct  the  Secretary  ia  regard 
to  priutiog  and  disbursements,  and  to  place  in  his  hands  a  contin- 
gent fund ;  to  decide  all  quei<tions  and  appeals  referred  to  them  by 
the  officers  and  members  of  State  Granger;  and  to  lay  before  the 
ffational  Grange,  at  each  session,  a  report  of  all  such  questions  and 
appeals,  and  their  decisions  thereon. 

Art.  10.  t>uch  compensation  for  tiuic  and  service  shall  be  given 
the  Master,  Lecturer,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Executive  Commit- 
tee, as  the  National  Grange  may,  from  time  to  time,  determine. 

Whenever  General  Deputies  are  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the 
National  Ciratige,  said  Deputies  shall  receive  such  compensation  for 
time  and  services  a-t  may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
ted: Provided,  In  no  case  shall  pay  from  the  National  Grange  be 
civen  General  Deputies  in  any  State  aft«r  the  formation  of  its  State 
Grange.    ■ 

Art.  11.  The  financial  exbtence  of  Subordinate  Granges  shall 
date  from  the  first  day  of  January,  first  day  of  April,  first  day  of 
July,  and  the  first  day  of  October  subsequent  to  the  day  of  their  or- 
ganization, from  which  date  their  first  quarter  shall  commence. 

State  Granges  shall  date  their  financial  existence  three  months 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  first  of  April,  first  of  July,  and  first 
of  Uctuher,  immediately  following  their  organization. 

Art.  12.  Each  State  Grange  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  repre- 
sentative, who  shall  be  the  Master  thereof,  or  his  proxy,  to  all  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Grange.  He  shall  receive  mileage,  at  the  rate 
of  five  cents  per  mile,  both  way*,  computed  by  the  nearest  practicable 
route,  t(i  be  paid  as  follows :  The  Master  aiid  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  shall  give  such  Representative  on  order  for  the  amount 
on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Grange  which  he  represents,  and  this 
oriicr  shall  he  receivable  by  the  National  Grange  in  payment  of 
State  dues 

Art.  13.  Special  meetings  of  the  National  Grange  shall  be  called 
by  the  Master  upon  the  application  of  the  Masters  of  ten  8tat« 
Granges,  one  month's  notice  of  such  mwting  being  given  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Grange.  No  alterations  or  amendments  to  the 
By-Laws  or  Ritual  sliall  be  made  at  any  special  meeting. 

Art.  11.  Tliese  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  tiie  National  Grange,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers pre-ent. 

The  Manual  contjiiiiing  the  Constitution  of  the  National 
Grange  ha.^  the  following  pertinent  remarks,  relating  to  the 
work  of  subonJinate  Granges,  nnd  their  legitimate  sphere 
of  action : 

First,  we  organize  the  Grange»<,  and  study  to  become  familiar  with 
the  work  of  tlie  Lodge  room.    We  study  to'  take  in  the  es»ence  and 
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BfHrit  of  OUT  beautiful  and  elevating  Ritual.  We  also  get  acquainted 
with  each  other.  As  a  people,  we  pay  too  little  regard  to  the  so- 
cial and  fraternal  element  in  society.  There  are,  perhaps,  rensons 
why  this  is  so,  growing  out  of  our  earnest  practical  life  in  develop- 
ing a  new  country,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  our  happiness 
and  well-being  would  be  better  promoted  by  cultivating  more  fully 
our  social  natures. 

After  the  organizing  period  has  passed,  we  come  to  the  buuness 
or  material  phaiie  of  our  work.  Here  we  need  to  be  governed  by  a 
large  and  enlightened  wisdom.  We  are  suffering  from  the  oppression 
of  corporations.  Manufacturers  combine  against  uh,  and,  owing  to 
drcumHtances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  we,  perhaps,  do  not  un- 
derstand, at  present,  just  the  best  and  most  busioe^ike  method  of 
remedying  the  evil.  We  need,  then,  to  carefully  study  and  mature 
our  plans  before  we  begin  to  act.  We  talk  over  among  ourselves 
what  we  desire  to  do,  and  compare  opinions  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  arriving  at  reauita.  Having  periected  our  plans,  we  should  be 
more  than  careful  that  we  carry  out  in  good  faitli,  and  in  a  buainese- 
like  way,  all  agreements  and  contracts. 


8tat«  Seal  or  Missouri. 

CONSnTUnON  of  state  ORANaES. 

The  following  is  stated,  by  authority,  to  be  among  the 
most  perfect  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  State  Granges, 
especially  those  articles  (III  and  XXIII)  entitled  "Leg- 
islative "  and  "  Councils :  " 

COHSTTTUTION   OF  THE   STATE  OEANOE   OF   MISSOURI. 

Article  I. — This  Grange  shall  be  known  as  the  Missouri  State 
Urange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Article  II. — Memberi. — ^The  members  of  the  State  Grange  shall 
be  oompoaed  of  Mastera  of  Subordinate  Granges  and  their  wires, 
who  are  Matrons.  Past  Masters  and  their  wives,  who  nre  Matrons, 
are  honorary  membera,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  office,  but  not 
entitled  to  rote. 
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Abtiolb  m. — LeauUitne. — The  l^iilatlTe  uid  idl  other  powen. 
of  thia  Onmse  >hul  be  vested  is  certun  of  its  mnmben,  to  be 
■elected  u  follows :  All  memben  of  the  Btate  Orange,  teddent  ia 
each  conntj,  Hhftll  meet  oa  the  fint  Tuesdfty  in  February,  at  mch 
place  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  demgnate,  and  elect  one  of  their 
members  for  the  county  at  large,  and  one  additional  member  ibi 
each  eight  Oranges,  or  fraction  equal  to  five.  Pnmdi»g,  nothing  iq 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  Masters  and  Past  Masters  a&d 
their  wives,  who  are  Matrons,  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
State  Orange,  and  receiving  the  Fifth  d^iree. 

Akticle  W .—MeeHngii.—^nM  Orange  shall  hold  r^;nlar  annua] 
meetings  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  February,  at  such  place  as  the 
Orange  may,  from  time  to  time,  determine.  Special  meetings  may 
be  called  by  the  Master  and  Secretary,  upon  the  written  request  of 
tiie  Executive  Committee ;  written  notices  of  such  meeting  being 
given  to  each  Subordinate  Grange  thirty  days  preceding,  or  by  a 
vote  of  the  Grange  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Abticlk  V. — Dutie*  of  Offieen. — Fifty  members  diall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  buslnetn,  but  ft  leai  aomber  nuj 
Mjoum  from  day  to  day. 

Aktici-e  VI.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Matter  to  open  and  pr* 
side  at  all  meetings  of  the  Granee,  and,  in  conjonctiou  with  the  Se' 
retary,  call  special  meetings  of  the  Orange. 

Akticlb  VII. — The  duties  of  the  Lecturer  shall  be  such  as  nsuallf 
devolve  upon  that  officer  in  a  Subordinate  Orange. 

Abticle  VIIL — It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Overseer  to  assist  tiie 
Master  in  preserving  order,  and  he  shail  preside  over  the  Orange  In' 
the  absence  of  the  Master.  In  owe  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Master,  he  shall  611  the  same  until  the  next  annus!  meeting. 


Abticlb  X. — The  Aastatant  Steward  shall  assist  the  Steward  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Artici^  XI. — Section  1.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Orange,  make  out  ail  necessary  ro- 
turns  to  the  National  Grange,  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Subordinate 
Oranges  with  the  State  Grange,  and  pay  over  quarterly  to  the  Treas- 
urer all  moneys  cominir  into  his  hands,  and  take  a  receipt  for  the 
same.  He  shall  also  Keep  a  complete  register  of  the  number  and 
names  of  all  Subordinate  Oranges,  and  the  name  and  addrea  of  the 
Master  and  Secretary. 

Sec  2.    The  Secretary  shall  recuve  as  compensation  &r  his  serv- 
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ices,  a  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  One  Thouaand  Dollan  per  mnain, 
to  be  paid  qiutrterlr. 

Sec.  3.  U  shali  be  the  duty  of  Secretaries  of  Subordinate  Granges 
to  report  quarterly  to  the  Secretory  of  the  State  Orange  statistical 
iuformation  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  crops,  stock,  prices,  and 
other  information  tliat  may  be  for  ttie  good  of  tne  Order — under  Seal 
of  hia  Grange. 

The  Secretaries  of  Subordinate  Granges  flball  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  Gran^,  all  rejections  or  expulsions  from  their  respective 
Granges,  and  the  Secretary  of  this  Grange  shall  report  the  same  to 
all  Subordinate  Granges  in  the  Stat«. 

Article  Xll.—It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State 
Grange  to  receive  all  moneys,  giving  his  receipt  for  the  same;  to 
keep  an  accurate  account  thereof,  and  pay  them  out  on  the  order  of 
tlie  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary;  he 
shall  render  a  full  account  of  his  office  at  each  annual  meeting,  and 
deliver  to  his  successor  in  ofGce  all  moneys,  books,  and  papers  per- 
taining to  his  office,  and  he  shall  ^ve  bonds  in  a  sufficient  amount 
to  secure  the  money  that  ma^  be  placed  in  his  hajids ;  said  bond  to 
be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  The  Treasurer  of  each 
Subonlinate  Grange  shall  report  quarterly,  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State  Grange  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  man,  and  fifty 
cents  for  each  woman  initiated  during  that  quarter ;  also  a  quarteriy 
due  of  six  cents  for  each  member. 

The  Treasurpr  of  the  State  Grange  shall  send  a  receipt  for  the 
same  to  the  Treasurer,  and  a  duplicate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sub- 
ordinate Grange,  who  shall  forward  his  duplicate  copy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Grange  in  his  quarterly  report. 

Article  XIIL— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gale-keeper  to  see  that 
the  gates  are  properly  guarded. 

Article  XIV.— The  duties  of  the  Chaplain  and  the  Lady  Officers 
shall  be  such  as  are  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  in  the  Manual  adopted  for  our  use. 

Article  XV. — Sectumt.  Alt  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a 
majority  vote  elects. 

Article  XVI.—C&mmiitea.  All  committees,  unless  othenrin 
ordered,  shall  consist  of  five  members,  and  shall  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows :  three  members  by  the  Master,  and  two  by  the  Overseer. 

Article  XVII. — At  the  reaul&r  annual  meeting  a  Committee  of 
Finance  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  Iw  to  audit  all  ac- 
counts previous  to  their  being  paid.  To  them  shall  be  referred  the 
reports  of  the  Swretary  and  Treasurer  for  examination. 

AbteclB  XVIII. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  nx 
members,  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  three  for  one  year  and  three  for  two 
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yean,  and  at  each  annual  meetiDg  hereafter  three  members  ahall  be 
elected,  to  hold  their  office  for  two  years.  The  members  of  thU 
committee  shall  select  one  of  their  number  for  Chairman,  who  shall 
not  have  a  vote,  except  in  cs.»e  of  a  tie.  They  shall  have  authority 
to  act  in  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  Order  when  the  State  Gran^ 
is  not  in  8ei»ioii;  shall  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Order  in  busi- 
ness matters,  and  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  office  occurring  in  the 
State  Grange,  unless  otherwise  provided  for.  They  shall  be  allowed 
pay  for  alt  their  neceaaary  expenses  incurred  in  the  trauiiaction  of 
nasineas  foe  the  Order,  and  shall  report  their  acta  in  detail  to  the 
State  Grange  on  the  lirat  day  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  XJX.— Official  and  Fiteal  Year.  The  official  year  of  Sub- 
ordinate Granges  shall  commence  on  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  and 
the  fisc-ftl  year  shall  commence  on  the  first  days  of  January,  April 
Jixlj,  and  October  succeeding  their  oi^nization.  The  fiscal  year  of 
this  Orange  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  October. 


Articij;  XX.~Quarlerly  Dua.    The  Secretary  shall  see  tliat  tlie 

luarterlyduesuf  Subordinate  Granges  are  promptly  paid,  and  in  cjise 

»  remain  deliuquent  two  quarters,  the  delinquent  Grange  [ 


be  reported  to  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange.  On  receiving  such 
notice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Master  to  warn  the  delinquent 
Grange,  and  if  the  dues  are  not  forwarded  in  thirty  days  it  sliall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Master  to  advise  the  Master  of  the  National  Grange 
of  suiih  delinquency,  and  recommend  the  revocal  of  the  charter  of 
the  deliuquent  Grange ;  and  any  Grange  whose  charter  has  been 
thus  revoked,  may  petition  the  Stat«  Grange  for  reinstatement. 

Article  XXI. — Appliealioju. — Section  1,  Persons  malting  appli- 
cation for  membership  in  our  Order  shall  apply  ti>  the  Sulwrdinate 
Grange  nearest  to  them,  unless  good,  sufficient  reasons  exists  for  doing 
otherwise,  which  reasons  must  oe  submitted  in  writing.  In  such  case 
the  Orange  shall  judge  the  reasons,  and,  if  thought  beat,  it  shall 
consult  the  Grange  nearest  the  applicant. 

Sec.  2.  Any  pei^n,  whose  application  for  membership  shall  have 
been  rejected,  may  renew  such  application  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  thereafter. 

Sec.  3.  No  application  for  membership  in  this  Order  shall  be 
entertained,  unless  it  shall  be  known  that  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  applicant  predominates  over  all  other  interests,  financially. 

Article  XXII.— i5-pu(ie».— Section  I.  There  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Master  of  the  State  Orange  at  least  one  Deputy  in  each 
county,  where  a  proper  pcraon  can  be  found,  who  shall  be  nominated 
by  B  majority  of  the  Masters  preaent  from  said  county.  In  case  of 
vacancy  or  non-representation  in  any  county,  then  the  Master  may 
appoint  a  Deputy  for  such  county  or  counties. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Deputies  so  appointed  tonrganixe 
new  Granges,  on  application  having  been  made  to  ihem  by  tboM 
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'  deriring  such  an  organiiatiot. ;  to  iosUlt  officers  of  Gruges  when  tbo 
same  have  been  elected;  and  tfaey  aball  be  vi^lant  that  no  disorder. 
Bhall  obtain  in  the  Granges  under  their  jurisdictiun,  and  shall  promptlj 
report  any  such  disorder  to  the  Master.  Deputies  shall  receive,  for 
organidng  new  Granges,  their  necessary  traveline  expenses.  The 
Deputies  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  but  shall  De  subject  to  re- 
moval, for  cause,  by  the  Master.  No  other  Granges  shall  hereafter 
be  recognized  except  those  organized  by  Deputies  appointed  aaherein 
specified,  excepting  only  those  organized  by  the  Master  of  the  State 
Grange- 
Sec.  3.  In  counties  where  there  is  no  organization,  the  Deputies 
appointed  by  the  Master  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  serr- 
ices  ten  dollars  for  each  Grange  organized,  said  compensation  and 
expenses  to  be  taken  ftom  the  fees  paid  by  the  charter  members 
organized  by  said  Deputies. 

Abticle  XXIII. — Councik. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  Subordinate 
Granges  to  form  themselves  into  associations  to  be  called  Councils, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transaction  of  business,  of  buying, 
celling,  ana  shipping,  and  for  such  other  purposes  aa  may  seem  for 
the  g^d  of  the  Order, 

They  shall  be  governed,  and  the  membership  decided,  by  such 
laws,  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  mEike,  not  in  conflict 
with  the  constitution  of  the  National  and  Stale  Granges. 

They  may  elect  a  buainesi  agent  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  inform  the  Master  of 
the  State  Grange  of  any  irregularities  practiced  by  Deputies  within 
their  junsdiction. 

Aetici.eXXIV. — jBt«tdm«i(«.— This  Constitution  may  be  amended 
or  revised  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Grange,  by  s  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 


BY-LAWS  OF   THE  STATE  QEANQE   OF   UISSOORI. 

Articls  I. — Order  of  Biainefi. — Section  1.  Opening  the  Grange. 
Sec.  2.  Catling  ofBolIbycountieaand  presentation  of  credeutiak 


See,  3.  Conferring  the  fifth  degre. 

Sec.  4.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Sec.  6.  Reports  of  Special  Committeea. 

Sec.  6.  Unfinished  Bumnesa. 

Sec  7.  Election  of  Odicers. 

Sec.  8.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

Sec.  9.  New  Business. 

Sec.  10.  Su^estions  for  the  good  of  the  Order, 
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■pectire  itctions,  and  at  the  sound  of  tfa«  g>T«l  then  AM  be  ■ 
Kenenl  nlence.    The  Grange  shall  then  proceed  to  open  in  i^nUi 

Sec.  2.  "No  qnestion  ihall  be  atsted  unlen  mored  bjr  two  memben, 
or  be  open  for  conaideration  unless  stated  by  the  Master.  Aud  when 
a  question  h  before  the  Owige,  no  motion  shatl  be  received,  unless 
tocioM;  to  lay  on  table ;  the  previous  question;  to  postpone;  to 
refer;  or  to  amend.  They  shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged,  the  first  three  of  which  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

Sec  3.  Ao^  member  may  call  for  a  division  of  a  question  when  the 
tense  of  it  wUl  permit 

Sec  4.  The  yeas  and  naya  mar  be  ordered  by  the  Master,  on  the 
call  of  any  member,  duly  seconded. 

Sec  6.  After  any  queation  (except  one  of  indefinite  postponement) 
has  been  decided,  any_  member  who  voted  in  the  majority  may,  at 
the  same  or  next  meeting,  move  for  a  reconsideration  tberof ;  but  no 
discussion  of  the  maia  question  shall  be  allowed  unless  reconsidered. 

Sec.  6.  No  member  sliall  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  subject, 
nor  occupy  more  than  five  minutes,  except  by  the  consent  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  members.  And  uo  member,  while  speaking,  shall  name 
another  by  hia  or  her  proper  name,  but  shall  use  the  appropriate 
designation  belonging  to  his  or  her  standing  in  the  Grange. 

Sw!.  7.  The  Mn-iter  or  any  member  may  call  a  brother  or  sister  to 
order  while  speaking ;  when  the  debate  is  suspended,  and  the  brotlier 
or  aister  shall  not  speak  until  the  point  of  order  be  determined,  unless 
to  appeal  from  the  chair,  when  he  or  she  may  use  the  words  follow- 
ing, and  no  otbeis:  "  Master,  I  respectfully  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  choir  to  the  Grange."  Whereupon  the  Grange  shall  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  question :  "  Will  the  Grange  sostain  the  decision  of 
the  chair  T" 

Sec  8.  When  a  brother  or  sister  intends  to  speak  on  a  question, 
he  or  she  shall  rise  in  his  or  her  place  and  respecthill^  address  his  or 
her  remarks  to  the  Worthy  Master,  confining  him  or  herself  to  the 
queation,  and  avoid  personalitv.  Should  more  than  one  member  rise 
to  speak  at  the  same  time,  the  Worthy  Master  shall  determine  who  is 
entitled  to  the  floor. 
'  Sec.  9.  When  a  brother  or  sister  has  been  called  to  order  bv  the 
Worthv  Master  for  the  manifestation  of  temper  or  improper  feelings, 
be  or  she  fahall  not  be  allowed  to  speak  agam  on  the  subject  under 
discusMon  in  the  Granee,  at  that  meeting,  exce)>t  to  apologize. 

Sec  ]0.  On  the  calf  of  five  members,  a  majority  of  the  Orann 
may  demand  that  the  previous  question  shall  he  put,  which  shall  al- 
ways be  in  this  form;  "Shall  the  main  question  now  be  putf"  And 
until  it  is  decided,  shall  preclude  all  amendments  to  the  main  ques- 
tion and  all  further  debate. 

Sec.  II.  All  motions  or  resolutions  oSfered  in  the  Grange  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing,  if  required. 

Sec  1^  When  standing  or  special  committeea  ar«  appointed,  the 
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indiTidual  first  named  is  considered  as  the  chainnan,  althoi^h  each 
faoB  ■  right  to  elect  its  own  chaimuii.  Commltteea  are  required  to 
meet  and  attend  to  the  matten  assigned  tbeoi  witii  eyBtem  and 
re^Iaritf ,  and  not  by  separate  conaultation,  or  in  a  tooHe  or  indefinite 
manner. 

Sec.  13.  The  Worthy  Uaater,  by  virtue  of  hia  office,  ma;  attend  all 
meetings  of  committees,  take  part  in  their  deliberations  (without 
votine,  however),  and  uige  them  to  action.  In  the  appointment  of 
committees,  the  Worthy  Maater,  who  should  ever  preserve  a  courte- 
ous and  conciliatory  deportment  to  nil,  not  overlooking  the  humblest 
member,  has  many  opportunities  of  brin^ne  humble  merit  into  no- 
tice, and  of  testing  and  making  available  the  capabilities  of  those 
around  him.  He  should  carefully  avoid  both  petulancy  and  favor- 
itism,  and  alct  with  strict  impartiality. 

Article  UI. — ZJf/iMdM.— Deputies  appointed  to  organize  Granges 
by  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  shall  be  examined  by  the  Master 
or  Lecturer  of  the  State  Orange  (applving  to  the  one  nearest  to  his 
residence)  as  to  his  qualifications,  ana,  if  found  competent,  a  com- 
mission shall  be  given  him,  certified  by  the  Secretaij  of  the  State 
Orange,  under  seal  of  the  Orange. 

Article  IV.— i<rfurw.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Lecturer  to 
visit  Oranges  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  see  that  the 
work  is  properly  done,  and  to  instruct  the  members,  for  tvhich  he 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  said  committee  may  determine. 
He  may  also  be  appointed  a  Deputy  by  the  Master  of  the  Stale 
Grange,  to  orranize  Oranges  in  counties  where  there  are  none,  for 
which  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  is  provided  for  in  Art. 
XXII  of  the  Constitution. 

Article  V. — !□  organizing  new  Oranges,  Deputies  must  not  allow 
them  to  be  located  so  near  together  as  to  prevent  their  having  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  members. 

Article  VI,— County  Meetingt.—lt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  County  Meetings,  called  in  accordance  with  Art.  Ill 
of  the  Constitution,  to  immediately  inform  tlie  Secretary  of  the  State 
Orange  of  such  meeting,  and  the  officers  of  the  same]  also,  to  furnish 
the  Secretary  of  the  6tat«  Grange  the  names  of  the  representatives 
chosen,  and  to  furnish  to  each  representative  a  written  certiScato 
of  such  election,  under  Seal  of  some  Grange  in  the  county. 

Article  VII. — M!juila.—Tht  minutes  of  the  State  Orange  shall 
be  approved  each  morning  wliile  in  session,  and  before  final  adjourn- 
ment shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary  and  approved  as  a  whole. 

Article  VIII. — Mileage. — Sec.  1.  That  each  member  in  attend- 
ance upon  this  meetit^  of  the  State  Orange  be  required  to  report, 
under  the  seal  of  his  Grange,  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  State  Orange, 
the  number  of  miles  traTeled  by  him  to  reacli  the  place  of  meeting 
of  State  Grange. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Grange  be  required  to  exchange 
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for  tbis  an  order  upon  the  Treiunirf  of  the  respective  SubordinaM 
Qranges  equul  in  amount  to  a  mileage  of  five  cents  going  and  re- 
turning from  place  of  meeting  of  ii^tntc  Grange,  and  t2.00  per  day 
daring  time  of  attendance,  and  going  to  und  returning  fruoi  the 

Sec.  3.  lliat  these  orders  shall  be  cashed  by  the  Treasurers  of 
Subordinate  Gran^  and  received  from  them  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State  Orange  in  lieu  of  cash  in  their  quarterly  reporta 

Article  IX. — MiieeUaneotu. — Smoking  within  the  hall  ia  forbid- 
den while  the  Grange  is  in  session. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS— CONSTITUTION,  ETC. 

In  some  of  the  States  where  the  Order  of  Patrona  of  Hus- 
bandry liii-s  become  strong,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
orgimize  Goiinly  Gouncila.  In  Iowa  and  Mis.suiui,  m  well 
aa  in  some  other  States,  the  By-laws  of  the  organization 
■  provide  for  audi.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Granges 
is  the  more  perfect  transaction  of  business,  especially  buying 
and  selling. 

It  is  lawful  for  these  Subordinate  Granges  to  form  them- 
selves into  associations,  to  be  called  Gouncila,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  transaction  of  business— of  buying,  selling, 
and  shipping,  and  for  such  purposes  aa  may  aeem  for  the 
good  of  the  Order.  They  are  governed,  and  the  member- 
ship decided,  by  such  laws  as  the  Gouncil  may  from  time  to 
time  make,  not  in  conflict  with  the  Gonstitution  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Granges.  They  elect  business  agents  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  Executive  Committee,  a  part  of  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inform  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  any 
irregularities  practiced  by  Deputies  within  their  jui'i.-idic- 
tion.  Subjoined  are  the  Gonstitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
Scotland  Gounty,  Missouri,  Gouncil  of  Patrona  of  Hua- 
bandry,  which  are  the  most  comprehenaiTC  that  have  come 
under  my  notice. 
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Whertat,  Other  dasea  and  pmfesionB  of  men  have  fonned  comU- 
nationa  to  protect  their  own  interests ;  and, 

Whtreai,  Many  of  these  combinations  are  working  indirectlj' 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer ;  therefore,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  secure  our  rigbte,  and  protect  our  interests 
B^inst  toe  encroachments  of  such  combinations,  we  the  representa- 
tives of  Subordinate  Oranges  of  Patronn  of  Husbandry,  in  

Count][,  acting  under  the  State  Gran^  of .  do  hereby  form  our- 

•elvcH  into  a  mntual  operative  aaaociation,  and  adopt  the  following 
Articles  of  confederation : 


C0H8TITDTI01T. 

Abttcle  I.— JVome.— ^This  association  shall  be  called  the       —- 
CouMty  Central  Anociation  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Abticle  n. — Otg'ecU. — The  objecle  of  this  association  shall  be  the 

gvmotion  aod  attainment  of  the  united  and  uniform  action  of  the 
ranges  of  whic^  it  is  composed,  in  all  matteis  affecting  their  inter- 
est and  welfare;  in  bringing  the  producers  and  consumers  of  agricul- 
tural implements  and  products  closer  together  b^  buying  and  selling 
through  this  association,  or  through  such  parliex  as  may  make  ar- 
rangements with  it  to  buy  or  sell  such  articles  or  implements  as  we 
may  need,  and  to  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  necesBory  to 
secure  these  ends. 

Article  III. — Membenhip.—Sectiou  1.  This  association  shall  be 
composed  of  Subordinate  Oranges  in  regular  working  order,  who  hare 
complied  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  association. 

Sec.  2.  All  Granees  in  regular  working  order  may  become  memben 
of  this  association  Dy  the  payment  of  nve  dollars  to  the  Secretary, 
and  may  retain  such  membership  by  the  payment  of  annual  dues  in 
a  sum  equal  to  five  cents  for  each  of  itn  members. 

Artici.e  IV.— SeprweutafMw. — Section  1.  Each  Qranze  belonging 
to  the  association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  as  loltows :  One 
delegate  at  large,  and  one  delecrate  to  every  fifty  members  or  moiety 
thereof.  And  all  members  of  subordinate  Granges  belonging  to  this 
association,  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  their  respective  Oranges, 
shall  be  membra  of  this  association,  and  entitled  to  all  its  rights 
and  privileges  except  voting. 

Sec.  2.  Individual  memters  of  Oranges  not  belonging  to  this  as- 
sociation, may  become  members  of  the  same  by  the  payment  of  fifty 
cents  each,  and  any  number  of  such  members  on  the  payment  of  five 
dollars  shaJl  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privilegea  of  a  Oimnge, 
but  no  Orange  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  representatJTe  at 
luge. 
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Abticlb  v.— (Mfoen.— Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  nmociation 
aball  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretarv,  Treasurer,  Door- 
-keeper, and  three  Trustees,  whose  j^owera  and  duties  shall  be  fully 
defined  in  the  Bj-laws  of  this  association. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  au  Executive  Committee  of  five,  consisting 
of  President,  Secretary,  and  three  Trustees. 

Sec.  3.  These  otBceis  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  at  the  first 
regular  meeting  in  each  year,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember. A  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice. 

ArtiCIiE  VI. — ionM.— Section  1.  This  association  shall  have  power 
to  make  all  laws  neceanary  for  its  government ;  also,  to  alt«r,  re[>eal, 
or  modify  such  laws  as  may  be  found  objectionable  or  inoperative, 
and  to  alter  and  amend  this  Constitution,  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed 
necessary,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  its  delegates ;  proposed  amend- 
ments, alterations  or  modification  to  be  presented  in  writing  and  lay 
over  three  months. 

Article  VII. — Mettingt. — Section  1.  Tlie  regular  meetings  of  this 
association  shall  be  as  follows:  An  annual  meeting  and  three  quar- 
terly meetings,  to  be  held  at  such  places  ns  may  be  designated  by  the 
association  and  its  trustees— the  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  September,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  the  quarterly  meeting  Vo  be 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December,  March,  and  June  m  each 
year,  at  10  o'cloct  A.  M. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tarr  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  association, 
ana  the  Secretary  shall  give  each  Orange  at  least  ten  days  notice  of 
anch  special  meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

ARnci.E  l.—Dutiet  of  offiotn. — Section  1.  It  hIiuII  I>c  the  dutv  of 
the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  asM)ciHtion,  nign  all  or- 
ders drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  and  perform  other  duties  onlinarily 
required  of  such  presiding  officer. 

Sea  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  President  in  lii^  nlKience,  or  whenever  required  to  do  so. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duly  uf  the  Secretary  to  keeji  an  accurate 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  association,  conduct  its  correspond- 
ence, receive  and  pay  over  all  moneys  to  the  Treasurer,  taking  his 
receipt  for  the  same,  draw  and  countersign  all  ordera  on  the  Treas- 
urer, make  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of  the  association  and  do- 
ings of  the  Execntive  Committee  at  the  annual  and  each  quarterly 
meeting,  and  have  bis  books  ready  for  inspection  by  the  Trustees  at 
luiy  time. 
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Sec  4.  It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  from  tbe 
Secretary  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  association,  giving  his  receipt' 
fur  the  same ;  to  keep  accurate  account  of  all  such  moneyts  received ; 
to  pay  all  orders  dmviu  iiii  him  by  the  President  and  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary;  to  make  a  report  of  all  moneys  received  and  juiiid 
out  by  him  at  the  annual  and  each  quarterly  meeting,  and  to  deliver 
*■  '  '     ■■  ■"      -  -"  monrvDaud  other  property  belonging  to  the  ii* 


Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  Door-keeper  to  examine  Ihe 
members  before  opening  meeting,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  required  by  the  President  or  aMOcintion. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Trustees  to  examine  all  bills  and 
accounts  of  the  officer*  and  members  of  this  association ;  also,  the 
books  and  papen;  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  when  required  to 
do  so  by  the  aieociation,  and  report  on  all  matters  tbey  may  have  on 
hand  at  the  annual  and  each  quarterly  meeting,  or  whenever  required 
to  do  so. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  see  that 
all  the  laws  and  retulutions  of  the  association  are  enforced  in  all  its 
business  transactions,  when  it  is  not  in  session. 

Article  II. —  rocanriai.— Vacancies  in  any  of  the  offices  of  this 
(Lisociatlon  may  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee  until  the  next 
regular  meeting,  when  an  election  shall  be  bad  t«  fill  the  rest  of  said 


Article  ITi.—Compeiufifim. — Section  I.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  be  allowed  two  dollars  per  day  for  time  actually  spent  in  the 
servicetj  of  the  association,  except  at  meetings  of  the  association. 

Sec.  2.  All  bills  and  accounts  against  the  aawicintion  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  writing,  and  shall  specify  the  articles  or  services  chai^<l 
for. 

Article  IV.— The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  each  be  required 
to  give  such  bond  tor  faithful  perfonnance  of  duty  and  i«fe  keeiiiiig 
of  funds  as  shall  be  required  and  approved  by  the  Trustees. 

Article  V,— Order  o/  twincw.— 1.  President  calls  to  order. 

2.  Door-keeper  examines  memln'rs. 

3.  Secretary  calls  the  roll  of  Grnnpes. 

4.  President  appoints  Committee  on  Credentials. 

5.  Reading  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

6.  Reports  of  Committees,  Special  and  Standing. 

7.  BilM  and  accounts.  * 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  New  boaineas. 

10.  Reports  of  delegates  as  to  prepress,  work,  and  news, 

11.  Suggestions  &>T  the  good  of  ihe  association. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  SUBORDIN ATE  ORANGES. 

The  Constitutions  of  Subordinate  Granges  are  founded 
upon  thoae  of  the  State  Granges,  mutatU  Tnutandis. 

The  following  form  was  prepared  by  Secretary  W.  H. 
Baxter,  of  the  State  Grange  of  California,  and  Master  cf 
Napa  Grange,  No.  2;  and  we  give  it,  to  make  our  series 
complete. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. — Section  1.  This  Grange  hhall  be  known  and  diatin- 

tiDKiiiahed  as Orange,  No.  — ,  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  the  State 

of  Califbrnia- 

Ojguxrt. — iSec.  2.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  mid  rank  as  follomi : 
Master,  Overseer,  Lecturer,  Steward,  AaniT^tant  Steward,  Chaplain, 
Treanurer,  Secretary,  Gate-Keeper,  Ceres,  Pomona,  i'Sora,  and  I,ady 
Atsistant  Steward.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  iawti  uf  tlie  Order 
are  carried  out. 

Sec^.  The  officers  of  this  Grange  shall  be  chosen  annually,  and 
elected  by  balluL  Vacancies  by  death,  resifpiation,  or  otherwise,  to 
be  filled  at  a  special  election  at  tbe  next  regular  meeting  thereof. 
Officers  so  chosen  to  serve  until  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec  4.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  thia  Orange, 
consisting  of  three  membero,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  three 
years,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  each  year. 

Sec.  5.  The  officera  of  the  respective  Granges  shall  be  addressed  as 
•'  Worthy." 

Sec.  6.  Nominations  for  officers  shall  he  made  only  at  the  two  meet- 
ings immediately  preceding  that  of  the  regular  election,  except  when 
the  nominees  for  an  office  ol!  decline.  Election  of  officers  shall  take 
place  at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  term,  who  shall  be  in-vtalbd 
at  the  first  regular  meeting  in  the  new  term,  provided  the  installing 
officer  be  preaent ;  if  absent,  it  must  be  postponed  until  the  proper 
officer  can  attend. 

Sec.  7.  Any  officer  absenting  himself  from  the  meetings  of  tbe 
Grange  three  successive  times,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  absence 
from  home  on  business,  or  for  misconduct  ns  an  officer,  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting,  at  the  next 
meeting  after  a  resolution  therefor  has  been  offered  in  tlie  Grange. 

Sec.  8.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to,  or  hold,  office  in  this  Grange 
who  is  not  clear  of  all  pecuniary  charges  on  the  books,  or  charges 
of  any  and  every  kind  whatsoever,  ana  shall  not  have  attained  tlie 
Fourth  Degree  of  the  Order. 

Article  II. — Aferlinijt. — Section  1.  This  Orange  shall  meet  once  in 
each  mouth,  and  may  hold  such  intermediate  meeting  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  tbe  Order. 
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Sec.  S.  All  bu^neas  meetinge  are  coofined  to  the  Foortt  Degree. 

Article  III.— iaiw.— This  Constitudun,  and  the  By-Laws  formed 
taoder  it  for  the  Euidance  of  this  Grange,  must  conform  with  the 
ConstitutioD  and  Uie  Laws  adopted  bj  the  National  Orange. 

Article  IV.—RUuai.—'Ihe  Ritual  adopted  by  the  National 
Grange  shall  he  used  in  this  OranKe,  and  any  desired  alteration  in 
the  same  must  be  submitted  to,  and  receive  the  sanction  of,  the  Na- 
tional Grange. 

Article  V, — Afemhenhip. — Any  person  interested  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  yeara  (female),  and  eighteen  years 
(male),  duly  proposed,  elected,  and  complying  with  the  rules  and 
r^ulatioHH  of  the  Order,  is  entitled  to  membership  and  the  benefit 
ofaegrees  taken.  Every  application  must  be  nccompnnied  by  the 
fee  of  membership.  If  rejected,  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Ap- 
plications must  be  certified  by  members,  and  balloted  for  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting.  It  shall  require  three  negative  votes  to  reject  an  ap- 
plicant. 

Sec,  2.  All  candidates  for  membeiship  must  be  of  eood  moral  char- 
acter and  industrious  habits,  and  whose  interest  in  agriculture  is 
garamount  to  all  other  intereets,  and  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
upreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  and  be 
Proposed  in  the  Grange  nearest  bis  residence,  unless  good  and  suf- 
cient  reasons  appear  tor  his  being  proposed  in  this  Orange. 

Article  Vl.—ApplUatiim  /or  Membenhi^.— Section  1.  The  name 
of  ft  person  ofTeted  for  membership,  with  his  age,  residence,  and  oc- 
cupation, and,  in  conformity  witfl  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  ^all  forthwith  he  referred  to  a  committee  of  three 
members  for  investigation,  who  diall  report  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing funleao  circumstances  prevent),  when  the  candidate  may  be  bal- 
loted for  with  ball  ballots;  and  if  any,  or  less  than  three,  cubes  shall 
appear,  further  ballotineor  announcement  shall  he  deferred  until  the 
next  regular  meeting.  During  this  interval  the  member  casting  the 
cube  may  (and  it  is  his  duty  to)  inform  the  Worthy  Master  of  the 
cause  thereof,  and  the  Maste/nhall,  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  state 
the  reason,  if  any  is  given,  to  the  Grange,  without  exposing  the 
name  of  the  person  ;  and  if  the  person  who  shall  have  cast  the  cube 
fail  to  inform  the  Master  of  the  reason  thereof,  the  Master  shall,  at 
the  next  regular  meeting,  if  no  other  objection  he  made,  declarethe 
applicant  duly  elected  ;  but  if  reasons  are  given,  or  other  objections 
be  made,  then  the  ballot  shall  again  be  held,  and  if  no  more  than  two 
cubes  appear,  the  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Sec.  2.  No  reconsideration  of  an  unfavorable  ballot  can  be_  had 
unleas  alt  the  persons  who  shall  have  cast  cubes  ngainst  an  applicant 
voluntarily  make  a  motion  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  ballot,  when 
a  vote  on  the  reconsideration  shall  be  taken  bv  ballot,  and  if  all  the 
ballots  cast  be  in  fiivor,  the  reconsideration  shall  be  had ;  the  applica- 
tion shall  then  He  over  till  the  succeeding  meeting,  when  (mother 
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ballot  shall  be  had,  and  if  the  same  be  unanimonalj  in  favor  of  the 
applicant,  be  Bhal)  be  elected ;  but  it  one  or  more  cubes  appear,  the 
applicant  shall  be  rejected.  A  favorable  balloting  can  be  reconsid- 
ered at  any  meeting  prior  to  the  admiwion  of  a  candidate,  provided 
a  majority  of  tbe  members  present  agree  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  When  a  candidate  has  been  rejected,  notice  thereof  shall  be 
sent  bj  the  Secretary  of  this  Orange  to  all  the  Oranges  in  this 
count;  and  district 

Sec.  4.  A  proposition  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  betbce  the 
candidate  shall  nave  been  balloted  for,  with  consent  of  a  majority  of 
members  present  voting  in  favor  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  perwn  shall  gain  admittance  to  this  Grange  upon  a 
petition  containing  any  false  representation,  such  person  shall  be  ex- 
pelled. 

AxTiCLE  VTl.—FeeM  nnrf  /^u«i.— Section  1.  The  minimum  fee  for 
membership  In  a  Subordinate  Orange  shall  be,  for  men  five  dollars, 
and  for  women  two  dollBis;  for  the  four  degrees,  except  charter 
members,  who  shall  pay,  men  three  dollars^  and  women  fifty  cents. 

Sec  2.  The  dues  in  this  Grange  shall  bo  in  conformity  with  ''Ar- 
ticle VII "  of  the  Constitution  of  the  National  Orange  regulating 
the  same,  and  the  By-Laws  of  this  Grange. 

Artici.E  Vni.—SeqairemaUt.^'All  requirementii  applicable  to 
Subordinate  Granges  by  the  Constitntion  of  the  National  Grange  in 
Articles  VIII  and  IX  are  hereby  made  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  Grange. 

Articte  IX.—I?utU*  of  Offleen—tbt  duties  of  the  officers  of  this 
Grange  shall  be  prescribed  by  tbe  By-Laws  of  the  same. 

Article  X. — Section  1.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Grange. 

Sec.  2.  All  bills  must  be  audited  by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
approved  by  the  Master  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  be- 
fore the  Treasurer  can  pay  the  same. 

Article  XL — Ratrb^ion. — Religious  or  political  questions  shall 
not  be  tolerated  as  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  work  of  the  Order, 
and  no  political  or  religious  testa  for  membership  shall  be  applied. 

Abticle  XII. — PenaUia  and  Sutpention. — Section  1.  Claiue  1.  Any 
member  neglecting  to  pay  the  dues  required  by  the  By-Laws  of  this 
Grange  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  shall  be  notified  bv  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Grange  in  writing,  and  if,  after  receiving  sucn  notifica- 
tion, such  member  still  neglect  to  pay^  said  dues  for  the  space  of  one 
month,  shall,  upon  vote  of  the  luajorit;)'  of  members  present  voting, 
be  suspended  from  membership.  Provided,  that  no  person  sliall  be 
suspended  until  afler  the  fact  oF  said  dues  bein?  in  arrcara  and  un- 
paid for  six  months  shall  have  been  announced  in  open  Grange  at 
tw9  rqiulsr  meetingi  prior  to  such  suspenuon. 
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Clauie  2.  Any  metnber  suspended  as  above  may  be  reinstated  on 
payment  of  the  dues  which  caused  Buspension,  ajicl  all  accruing  dues 
luterveuin^,  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Grange  pres- 
ent voting  in  favor  of  said  reinstatement.  Provided,  that  no  member 
M)  Bugpended  shall  be  entitled  U>  any  of  the  benefits  or  privileges  of 
the  Order  during  said  suspension ;  nor  shall  a  dismissal  card  be 
granted  until  ail  delinquencies  are  liquidated,  and  all  charges  with- 
drawn, should  there  be  any;  and  then,  upon  a  vote  of  the  Grange  and 
payment  for  withdrawal  card,  such  dismissal  may  be  granted. 

Sec,  2.  Any  member  who  tiiaU  violate  any  of  the  principles  of  the 
Order,  or  offend  against  the  Constitution,  Bv-Lawf,  or  Rules  of  Order 
of  this  Grange,  shall  be  fined,  reprimanded,  sui^pcnded,  or  ejipellcd, 
as  the  By-Laws  may  direct,  or  the  Grange  determine. 

Sec.  3.  Every  member  xhall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  trial,  and  no  mem- 
ber shall  be  put  on  trial,  unlew  charges,  duly  E'pecifylDg  the  offense, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Grange  in  writing,  and  signed  bv  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange,  and  a  copy,  under  seal  of  the  Grange,  be  served 
upon  the  member  accused. 

Sec  4.  Such  charges  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  live  mem- 
bers, peers  of  the  nccused,  who  shall  summon  the  parties  and  try  th^ 
case.  They  shall  keep  full  minutes  of  the  proceedings  and  report 
the  aame  to  the  Grange  with  their  verdict;  the  witnesEes  shall  civ^ 
their  testimony  on  oath  or  affirmation,  and  no  testimony  shati  be 
taken  without  an  opportunity  for  crof«-ej;Dminntion  by  the  accuped. 
Upon  judgment  being  rendered,  an  appeal  may  be  taken,  at  any  time 
within  one  month,  to  the  State  Grange,  in  the  persons  of  its  Execu- 
tive Committee,  whose  decree  shall  be  final.  U  no  appeal  be  taken, 
the  verdict,  being  ratified  by  the  Grange,  shall  be  final.  If  excep- 
tions to  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  filed,  the  Grange  may  deter- 
mine upon  their  meritj^  and  either  sustain  the  report  or  refer  the 
same  back,  or  to  nmitbcr  Committee,  or  grant  a  new  trial.  If  the 
Grange  deem  the  cxceptinnH  ill-founded,  it  shall  proceed  to  pro- 
nounce its  judgment  and  aSix  the  penalty. 

Sec.  S.  If  the  accused  refuse  or  ueglect  to  stand  trial  when  duly 
summoned,  the  committee  shall  report  such  refusal  or  neglect  as  con- 
tempt of  the  Grange,  which  report  shall  be  conclusive,  and  the  pun- 
islinient  shall  be  expulsion. 

Article  XIIL— The  fVinds  and  property  of  this  Orange  shall  be 
held  exclusively  as  a  truxt  fund,  to  be  devoted  to  the  u^es  of  tlie 
Grange,  aa  mav  be  required,  from  time  to  lime,  under  and  hy  the  di- 
rection of  such  action  aa  may  be  taken  in  the  Grange,  by  its  mem- 
bers, at  any  regular  meeting. 

Article  XIV. — The  officera  for  the  term  about  expiring  shall  pre- 
pare and  deliver  to  their  succeioors  in  office  all  books,  papeni,  funds, 
and  other  Grange  property  on  their  re'iring  from  office,  taking  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  same,  being  careful  to  have  all  the  business  of  the 
Orange  Mcorded  and  finislied  so  f^  as  it  may  have  progreaaed. 
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Article  XV. — Withdrawal  and  diamiaaal  cards  noaj  be  granted 
to  membeTB  who  are  clear  of  the  hooka,  hy  a  m^rity  vote,  in  con- 
formity with  Article  XII. 

Article  XVI. — The  ratuKuline  pronoun  shall  be  constructed  to 
include  both  sexes,  and  any  question  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
any  part  of  these  Articles  shall"  be  determined  by  the  Master  of  tfae 
State  Grange. 

AiiTiCLE  XVIL— Section  1.  This  Grange  may  make,  alter,  or  re- 
Kcind  such  By-Laws,  Rules,  and  Keaolutions,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient,  provided  they  do  not  in  any  wise  contra- 
vene  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  National  Grange  or  the 
State  Grange  of  California. 

Sec.  2.  The  By-Laws  of  this  Grange  ate  in  force  from  the  time  of 
their  adoption. 

Sec.  3.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  or  revised  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Orange,  b^  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  upon  notification  having  been  given  in  open  Grange  at  four 
regular  meeting  preceding  such  proposed  change. 

FORM  OF  BY-LA  WS  FOR  SUBORDINATE  ORASOES. 

The  following  are  the  By-Laws  proposed  for  the  Sii-Kor- 
dinate  Grange  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  They  are  not  obliga- 
tory, however,  but  may  be  adopted  or  modified,  as  the 
Grange  may  see  fit : 

Article  I. — Section  1.  This  Orange  shall  be  known  and  diatin- 
gui^ed  as Orange,  No.  — ,  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Sec  2.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  Orange  shall  be  held . 

Sec.  3.  The  time  of  meeting  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first 

of  April  shall  be  ,  ana  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of 

October  shall  be  .    Special  meetinea  may  be  called  by  the 

Orange  or  the  Maiter  of  the  Grange,  or,  in  nis  al»ence,  by  the  Over- 
Keer,  when  deemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Grange. 

Sec.  4.  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

Sec.  5.  The  Orange  shall  be  opened  at  the  above  appointed  time, 
in  the  Fourth  Degree,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  members  be  present 

Article  II. — Jlfo»6er»Aip.— The  members  of  this  Orange  are  all 
who  have  been  or  may  be  initiated  in,  or  affiliated  therewith,  who 
have  subscribed  to  the  roll-books,  and  who  have  not  withdrawn,  or 
been  excluded  for  unworthy  conduct  or  non-payment  of  dues. 

Abticle  IIL—  0^ixrt.—Tb*  officers  of  this  Grange  shall  be  ranked 
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and  titled  m  follows;  Master,  Overseer,  Lecturer,  Steward,  Assistant 
Steward,  Chaplain,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Gate-Keeper,  Ceres,  Flora, 
Pomona,  aod  Lady  AnUtant  Steward.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  Order  are  carried  ont 

Sow  C%Mfn.— The  officers  of  this  Grange  shall  be  chosen  annually 
i!  the  last  regular  meeting  in  December,  and  installed  at  the  first 
meeting  in  January. 

AH  elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Articxe  IV,— i>u(j«  of  O^Ewr».— Section  I.— Matter.— It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Master  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Grange  ;  to 
see  that  all  officers  and  members  of  committeeH  perform  their  re- 
spective duties,  as  enjoined  by  the  several  charges  and  these  By-tan's ; 
to  inspect  and  announce  the  result  of  all  balloting  and  other  votes 
of  the  Orange;  see  that  all  the  laws  andusagesof  the  Order  are  duly 
understood  and  obeyed ;  to  sign  all  orders  drawn  on  the  Treasurer, 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Grange;  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Ritual  or  Grange,  properly 
devolving  upon  that  office. 

Sec.  2.—0m-teer.—lt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Overseer  to  assist 
the  Master  in  preserving  order  and  decorum  in  the  Grange,  preside 
in  the  absence  of  the  Master,  and  perform  all  other  duties  devolving 
upon  that  office. 

Sec  3. — Lecturer. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Lecturer  to  always 
be  prepared  with  some  useful  information  to  read,  or  cause  to  be 
read,  when  no  regular  businesa  is  before  the  meeting,  and  see  partic- 
ularly that  all  fuldresBe^,  lectures,  and  other  information  provided 
for  the  good  of  the  Order  and  members  of  this  Grange  are  distrib- 
uted to  them. 

Sec.  4 — Sleaard. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Steward  to  preude 
in  the  absence  of  the  Master,  Overseer,  or  Fast  Master ;  to  have 
charge  of  the  Inner  Gate;  to  see  that  the  field  is  properly  arranged 
for  labor;  the  working  tools  in  their  places;  to  conduct  the  ballot; 
and  to  provide  for  the  mtroduction  and  accommodation  of  candidates. 

Sec.  h.~Attutant  Steward.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  AGsieUnt 
Steward  to  have  chai^  of  the  candidates  during  initiation,  and  to 
see  that  the  re^liaa  are  properly  distributed  anif  cared  for;  also,  to 
give  al!  due  assistance  to  the  Steward. 

Sec.  6.--Treamrer. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  re- 
ceive all  moneys,  giving  his  receipt  for  the  same  ;  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  eaid  moneys,  ana  pay  them  out  on  the  order  of  the 
Master,  with  the  consent  of  tiie  Grange ;  to  transmit  all  moneys  due 
the  State  Grange  to  the  Treasurer  thereof,  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary; to  render  his  books  and  a  statement  of  his  accounts  with  the 
Orange  to  the  Finance  Committee,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  and 
to  deliver  to  his  succestor  all  moneys,  books,  vouchers,  etc.,  having 
reference  to  the  finance  of  the  Grange. 

Sec  7.— Secretary. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  record 
Kcuratcly  all  the  proceeding  of  the  Grange ;  to  make  oat  all  necct- 
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MTj  Kturna  fbr  the  State  and  National  Onngea ;  to  report  to  the 
Treuurer  at  tbe  end  of  each  quarter  the  amount  due  the  State 
Orange ;  to  keep  accounte^of  memben  with  the  Graoge ;  to  receive 
and  pay  OTcr  u>  the  Treasurer  all  moneya,  taking  his  receipt  there- 
for; to  drair  aad  countenign  all  orders  vot«d  hj  the  Orange,  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  devolve  upon  that  office. 

Sec.  8.— (?(iteX«ep«r.— It  ihall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gate-Keeper  to 
•ee  that  the  Oates  are  properly  goorded,  and  to  peribrm  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  required. 

AKncLBY.—AppHeatioiu/or  Membenhip. — Applicatioiw  for  mem- 
bership must  be  made  in  the  form  preecribed  by  the  National  Orangey 
and  when  made  shall  be  announced  in  open  Oranee,  and  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  InveatiKation,  conaiating  of  three  Drothera  or  sistei^ 
tiro  appointed  bj[  the  Master  and  one  by  the  Overseer,  which  shall 
take  the  application  in  charge,  and  report  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing. 

ABTICI.E  VI.— Fed  and  Dan. — Section  1.  The  fees  for  conferring 
four  d^rees,  fur  males,  in  this  Orange  shall  be  two  dollars  for  the 
Fint  degree,  and  one  dollar  for  each  subsequent  d^ree,  which  shall 
accompany  the  petition. 

The  fees  for  couferriug  the  four  degrees  on  women  shall  be  fitbf 
cents  for  each  degree,  the  mooey  to  accompany  the  petition  in  all 


Akticle  WL—CommilUa. — Section  1.  All  special  committees, 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  shall  consist  of  thn«  members  each. 

Sec.  2.  The  Master,  on  the  night  of  his  installation,  shall  appoint 
a  standing  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of  three  membera. 

Bee.  S.  It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  tiie  Committee  on  Finance  to  audit 
all  bills  and  accounts  previous  to  their  bein^  passed  upon  by  the 
Orange,  and  they  shall  he  authoriced  to  examine  the  boolcs  and  ac- 
counts of  any  officer,  or  member  of  any  committee  of  the  Orange, 
whenever  they  think  proper,  and  shall  report,  as  speedily  as  poeeibie, 
on  all  matters  they  may  have  on  band. 

Sec  4.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  each  year  there  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  three  Trusteex,  who  snail  have  charge  of  alt  prop- 
erty of  the  Orange,  as  well  as  all  business  in  which  the  Oradge  shall 
have  an  interest. 

Abticle  Vm. — (7A*vj«.— Section  I.  If  at  any  time  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  a  member,  by  his  or  her  general  conduct,  either  morally 
or  otherwise,  diidl  be  working  against  the  best  interests  of  the  Order,  , 
charges  may  be  preferred  against  the  offending  member,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  or  the  following  article,  and  they  may  ba 
expelled,  or  subjected  to  such  penalties  as  a  majority  of  the  Grange 
may  direct 
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Bee.  2.  In  no  caee  shall  members  of  a  Grange  enter  into  lidgation 
with  each  other,  until  they  shall  b&ve  presented  a  plain  statement 
of  their  difierences  (o  the  Trustees  of  their  Qran^  and  iludl  have 
■lloned  them  an  opportunity  to  adjust  them,  if  possible. 

AbticleIX. — SiapttMont,  Wilhdrav>ali,elc. — Section  1.  No  brotber 
or  sister  of  this  Grange  Bhall  be  suspended  or  expelled  from  member- 
ship unlesscharees  be  preferred  in  writing,  duly  specifjing  the  offense, 
presented  by  a  brotber  or  sister  in  good  standing,  uid  the  accused 
being  allowed  full  opportunity  to  make  his  or  her  defense. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  this  Granee 
must  pay  all  indebtedness  thereto,  and  obtain  the  consent  of  tne 
Grange. 

Article  X. — AmendmaiU. — All  propositions  for  amending  or  re- 

■'     "  ""  '  —    sartof  tbei      '    "  ■  ■   ■  ■ 

1  rexular  meeting,  and  shall  lie  O'  .  .    .     .„ 

Ur  meeting,  when  it  may  be  acted  npoo,  if  agreed  to  by  two-thirds 


pealing  these  By-Laws,  or  any  part  of  tbem,  shall  be  presented  in 


igular  meeting,  and  shall  lie  over  until  iba 
^    rhen  it  may  b(       '    "  '"  •  ■     ■ 

of  all  the  members  present. 


BUIiES  OP  OBDEE. 

1.  Wben  the  pretdding  officer  takes  the  chair,  tbe  officers  and 
members  shall  take  their  renpective  stations,  and  at  the  sound  of  the 
gavel  there  shall  be  a  general  silence.  The  Grange  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  open  in  regular  form. 

2.  No  question  shall  be  stated  unless  moved  by  two  members,  or 
be  open  for  conuderation  unless  stated  by  the  Master.  And  when 
a  question  is  before  the  Orange,  no  motion  shall  be  received,  unless 
to  close,  to  lay  on  the  table,  the  previous  question,  to  postpone,  to 
refer,  or  to  amend.  Ther  shall  nave  precedence  in  the  order  in 
in  which  they  are  arranged,  the  first  three  of  which  shall  be  decided 
without  delHite. 

8.  Any  member  may  t^l  for  a  division  of  a  question  wben  tbe 
sense  of  it  will  permit. 

4.  The  yeas  and  nays  may  be  ordered  by  the  Master,  on  the  call 
of  any  member,  duly  seconded. 

5.  After  any  question  (except  one  of  indefinite  postponement)  has 
been  decided,  any  member  who  voted  in  the  majority,  mav,  at  the 
same  or  next  meeting,  move  for  a  reconsideration  thereof;  but  no 
discusuon  of  the  main  question  shall  be  allowed  unless  recon«dered. 

6.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  subject, 
until  all  tbe  memliers  wisoin^  to  speak  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  so,  nor  more  than  twice  without  permiHsion  from  the  chair.  And 
no  member,  white  speaking,  shall  name  another  member  by  his  or 
her  proper  name,  but  shall  use  the  appropriate  designaUon  belonging 
to  his  or  her  standing  in  the  Grange. 
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7.  The  Master  or  any  member  may  call  a  brother  or  uster  («  order 
while  speakinK ;  when  the  debate  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  brother 
or  ^ter  shall  Dot  speak  until  the  point  of  order  be  determined, 
unless  to  appeal  from  the  Chair,  when  he  or  she  may  use  the  words 
folloniog,  and  no  others :  "  Master,  I  respectfully  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  to  tJie  Grange."    Whereupon  the  Grange  dull 

Sroceed  to  vote  on  the  question :  "  Will  the  Orange  sustain  the 
eciaion  of  the  Chair!" 

8.  When  a  brother  or  sister  intends  to  speak  on  a  question,  he  or 
she  shall  rise  in  his  or  her  pUce  and  respectfully  adareas  his  or  her 
remarlis  to  the  Worthy  Master,  confining  him  or  herself  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  avoid  personality.  Should  more  than  one  member  rise  to 
speak  at  the  same  time,  Uie  Worthy  Master  ^all  determine  who  is 
entitled  to  the  floor. 

9.  When  a  brother  or  sister  has  been  called  to  order  by  the 
Worthy  Master  for  the  manifestation  of  ieiapei  or  improper  feelings, 
he  or  uie  shall  not  be  allowed  to  speak  again  on  the  suDJect  under 
discussion  in  the  Grange,  at  that  meeting,  except  to  apologise. 

10.  On  the  call  of  five  members,  a  majority  of  the  Grange  may  de- 
mand that  the  previous  queittion  shall  lie  put,  which  shall  always  be 
in  this  form!'  Shall  the  main  question  nowbeputf"  And  until 
it  is  decided,  shall  preclude  alt  amendments  to  the  mun  question 
and  all  further  debate. 

11.  All  motions  or  resolutions  offered  in  the  Gfange  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing,  if  required. 

12.  When  standing  or  special  committees  are  appointed,  the  indi- 
vidual first  named  is  considered  as  the  chairman,  although  each  has 
a  right  to  elect  its  own  chairman.  Committees  are  required  to  meet 
and  attend  to  the  matters  aasi^ed  them  with  system  and  regularity, 
and  not  by  separate  consultation,  or  in  a  loose  and  indefinite  man- 

13.  The  Worthy  Master,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  may  attend  all 
meetings  of  committees,  take  part  in  their  deliberations  (without 
voting,  however),  and  urge  them  to  action.  In  the  appointment  of 
committees,  the  Worthy  Master,  who  should  ever  preserve  a  courte- 
ous and  conciliatory  deportment  to  all,  not  overlooking  the  hum- 
blest member,  has  many  opportunities  for  bringing  humble  merit 
into  notice,  and  of  testing  and  making  available  the  capabilities  of 
those  around  him.  He  uiouid  carefully  avoid  both  petulaucy  and 
favoritism,  and  act  with  strict  importiaLty. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  COOPERATION. 


WSAT  ARE  THE  FAMMEB8'  QBlEVASCESt 

The  question  baa  often  been  asked,  What  are  the  farmere' 
grievances?  These  have  never,  at  the  conventionB,  been 
fully  defined ;  but  they  may  be  Bumtned  up  in  a  few  words: 
The  agricultural  classes  suSer,  and  always  have  suffered, 
from  the  rapacity  of  capital,  aggregated  and  centralited. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  capital  is  employed 
to  overreach  them.  The  first  is  through  the  combination  of 
those  who  buy  their  produce,  thereby  creating  a  protected 
monopoly,  limited,  it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  uniformly 
successful.  In  this  class  I  do  not  mean  to  include  the  ordi- 
nary country  merchant,  who  buys  produce,  or  trades  and 
barters  for  it,  but  those  rings,  great  and  small,  which  are 
formed  to  gamble  in  the  necessaries  of  life  in  our  cities.  - 
Their  ramifications  sometimes  extend  to  the  regular  dealers 
in  the  principal  railroad  towns,  and  sometimes  even  to  tiie 
leading  railroad  officials  themselves,  but  oftener  are  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  great  distributing  centers,  as  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc.  The  minor  com- 
binations in  the  ordinary  railroad  towns  are  merely  local  and 
of  short  duration,  so  that  the  intelligent  man  may  hold  his 
produce,  and  thus  assist  in  breaking  them.  If  farmers  wero 
(106) 
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even  partiaUy  organized,  these  lesser  combinattonB  woald  be 
in^xesible. 

FA£MEBS'  TROUBLES  OF  MODERN  QROWTH. 

Up  to  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war,  these  grievances  were 
principally  confined  to  the  exactions  of  local  dealers,  and  the 
oornmission  men  at  the  distributing  point,  or,  as  they  were 
Galled,  middle-  men.  During  the  war,  and,  more  especially 
since  ^en,  a  variety  of  schemes  to  centralize  capital  for  the 
pnrpose  of  fictitiously  lowering  or  increasing  values,  has  led 
to  gigantic  combinations,  which  have  always  tended  to  enrich 
the  wealthy  luid  impoverish  the  poor.  While  these  combi- 
nations have  operated  against  all  classes,  the  farmers  have 
been  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  especially  those  of  the  West, 
since,  from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  and  the  limited 
amount  of  omnuiactures,  they  have  been  compelled  to  sell  their 
produce  in  foreign  markets. 

Lands  were  granted  by  the  government,  in  the  most 
wholesale  manner,  toward  the  building  of  railroads  in  every 
direction.  Combinations  and  consolidations  were  formed, 
stocks  were  watered,  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  put  in  opera- 
iaon.  At  last,  the  fact  was  painfully  unearthed  that  even 
some  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  (without  respect  to 
party,  and  men  who  had  been  heretofore  regarded  as  of  the 
strictest  integrity)  had  become  implicated.  As  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  mere  politicians,  that  class  was  always  rotten  to 
the  core ;  they  always  lived  on  corruption,  and  they  expected 
always  to  do  so. 


(^ 


OPERATIONS  OF  RAILROAD  RINOS. 


(Railroad  combinations  and  consolidations  were  formed, 
operated  by  a  few  individuals  in  Wall  Street,  who  virtually 
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controlled  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States.  Van- 
derbilt,  Tom  Scott,  Daniel  Drew,  and  Jay  Gould,  were  the 
potentates  to  whom  all  must  bow  the  knee.  A  handful  of 
BUch  men  have  sought  to  control  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  country,  that  of  the  great  lakes  being  the  first  objectiv-e 
base,  from  which  they  hoped,  apparently,  to  extend  their 
supremacy  to  the  rivers.^ 

For  years,  their  scheme  aoemed  to  prosper,  and  "all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  The  farmer  saw  his  profits 
growing  less  and  leas,  with  each  successive  season.  Still  he 
managed  to  live  and  pay  his  taxes,  and  if  he  complained  at 
all,  it  was  but  in  a  whisper.  At  last,  the  three  great  corn 
seasons  in  the  West  filled  the  great  granary  of  the  world  to 
overflowing.  The  price  of  their  gnind  staple  went  down, 
,  down,  down,  find  did  not  rally ;  eight  cents  per  bushel  was  all 
that  the  farmer  received  in  some  localities.  The  farmer 
began-to  ask  himself  the  reason,  why,  when  it  cost  only  a  cer- 
tain moderate  sum  to  transport  a  car-load  from  Chicago  to 
New  York,  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  it  sliould  cost  nearly 
one-half  the  amount  to  transport  the  same  car  from  his 
market  town  to  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  distant  perhaps  less 
than  one  hundred  miles. 

In  expostulating  against  this  wrong,  he  naturally  blamed 
the  management  of  these  local  roads,  forgetting  that  many 
of  the  leading  lines  in  the  West  were  really  operated  by  in- 
dividuals in  the  great  seaboard  cities,  who  either  owned  or 
controlled  the  greater  part  of  the  stock,  and  who  were,  by 
the  unjust  discriminations  on  local  traffic,  eking  out  dividends 
on  watered  stock,  or  assisting  te  swell  the  lesser  profits  of 
the  great  through  transportation  lines  between  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  at  the  West,  and  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  at  the  East.  This  was  but  another  means 
of  assisting  the  merchants  and  forwarders  (the  middle  men) 
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of  our  great  cities,  and  for  what  ?  Simply  to  keep  them  still. 
The  great  "  operators  "  could  not  fleece  both  classes,  and  so  the 
farmer  must  pay  for  all. 

The  great  mistake  made  by  the  railroad  magnates,  East 
and  West,  was  in  not  heeding  the  smaller  tidal  wavea  that 
were  as  mere  ripples  to  the  great  September  groundswell 
Uiat  convulsed  the  country.  The  question  may  well  be 
seriously  asked,  "Will  it  require  a  still  greater  explosion 
of  long-suppressed  fires,  u  more  terrible  disorganization  of 
business  than  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  to 
show  this  class  of  men  that  henceforward  their  power  for 
evil  is  circumscribed,  and  that  they  must  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  justice?  We  believe  it  most  certainly  will, 
unless  the  Government  itself  can  be  purified  of  the  class  of 
politicians,  who  pander  to  the  great  money  lords  of  the  East. 
The  signs  of  the  times  persistently  misread  or  unheeded, 
there  may  come  a  wide-spread  financial  ruin,  such  as  no 
civilized  people  ever  suffered.  What  a  humiliation  to  a 
nation  of  boasted  freemen,  who  haveallowed  their  law-makers 
to  become  utterly  corrupt,  and  their  laws  vicious  and  one- 
sided, through  the  buying  and  selling  of  human  consciences  I 

WHERE  THE  BLAME  ORtOISALLT  LIES. 

Much  of  the  evil  we  have  mentioned  arises  from  the 
want  of  a  business  education  among  the  masses  of  the  farm- 
era  themselves.  For  this,  however,  they  are  not  entirely  to 
blame;  their  isolation  one  from  another  has,  in  a  measure, 
prevented  it.  Congress,  while  yet  it  was  pure,  endowed 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses  to  the  industries. 
Let  them  allow  mere  scholiasts  to  fritter  this  endowment 
away,  and  they  will  be  utterly  lost. 

Xjooking  at  the  grievances  entailed  BiDce  the  settlement  of 
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the  countty,  hj  the  cominon  methods  of  barter  and  sale,  it 
will  become  obvioos  to  the  most  casaal  obBerrer  that  their 
lack  of  education  has  made  the  masses,  coastantlj,  the  prey 
of  shaipers.  It  is  not  the  reading  and  thinking  portion  of 
the  agricultural  world  who  are  readily  victimized.  And  I 
would  that  these  words,  uttered  in  all  singleness  of  purpose, 
might  be  taken  home  by  each  individual  reader.  Let  him 
ask  if  be  really  has  done  himself  and  his  children  justice,  in 
using  all  the  means  for  education  that  were  available.  If  so, 
the  words  do  not  apply  to  him. 

I  repeat,  that  American  farmers,  as  a  class,  have  been  con- 
tent to  exist  from  year  to  year,  and  decade  to  decade,  in  this 
dull,  unprogressive  manner.  They  have  been  seeking  to 
diswithrall  themselves  for  generations,  but  have  failed  from 
the  fitct  that,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years  they  have 
not  t-cen  a  reading,  thinking  dass.  They  have  received  educa- 
tion sufficient  to  enable  them  to  read  intelligently  their 
Bible,  hymn-book,  and,  at  long  intervals,  perhaps,  a  news- 
paper— the  last,  in  too  many  cases,  borrowed  from  some 
more  enterprising  neighbor;  but  the  &ct  itself  is  patent 
and  incontrovertible  that  they  have  been  much  behind  other 
classes  in  their  practical  information  concerning  the  ordinary, 
every-day  affairs  of  the  business  world.  Hence,  not  know- 
ing the  true  values  of  what  they  had  to  sell,  they  were  con- 
tinually overreacihed  by  the  buyer,  who  had  made  it  bis 
especial  business  to  inform  himself  on  this  point. 

THE  VILLAGE  MERCHANT  AS  AN  EXTORTIONER. 

The  farmer  saw  the  merchant,  whom  for  want  of  a  better 
name  he  began  to  call  a  middle  man,  accumulating  wealth 
from  year  to  year,  and  living  in  apparent  comfort  from  the 
|irofits  of  bar^n  and  sale,  while  he  himself  had  a  hard  pull 
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to  get  along,  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  large  or 
small,  08  the  case  might  be,  on  his  &rm.  If  be  bad  any 
thing  to  sell,  say  a  load  of  wheat,  it  was  taken  to  market. 
The  merchant  was  asked,  "What  are  yea  paying  for 
wheat?"  He  might  think  the  price  offered  too  small, 
bat  the  next  dealer  waa  asked,  and  the  next,  and  the.  next, 
and  the  price  was  always  thesame.  HerewasacombiDation — 
a  monopoly,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so — by  which,  two,  three 
or  a  dozen  country  mercbaute  ruled  the  price  of  produce  in 
the  town.  The  farmer  might  sell  or  not,  be  was  not  ob- 
liged, there  was  no  coercion ;  for  could  he  not  haul  it  back  to 
his  granary  ?  But  if  he  did,  what  then  ?  Haul  it  back 
once  more,  and  take  the  price  offered,  at  last. 

Here  and  there,  scattered  far  or  near,  were  individual 
^rmers,  who  had  educated  themselves  to  busine3.<i  habits, 
had  regularly  read  the  journals  devoted  to  their  interests, 
and  had  kept  a  dose  account  of  the  profit  a^d  loss  of  the 
faxm.  This  exceptional  class,  when  prices  were  low,  held 
their  grfun,  and,  when  the  market  was  right,  sold  in  bulk, 
baying,  perhaps,  of  their  neighbors  to  make  good  the  quan- 
tity contracted  for.  Hera,  ^ain,  was  another  monopoly, 
and  a  legitimate  one,  which  simply  illustrates  the  advantages 
of  educating  one's  self  to  his  business  in  life.  The  enterpris- 
ing farmer  was  coerced  into  this  course,  from  the  fact  that 
so  means  seemed  available  to  enable  him  to  co-operate  with 
his  fellows  for  a  more  general  good. 

TBE  QROWTB  OF  QBIEVANOES. 

By  and  by,  a  few  individuals  in  a  neighborhood  would 

form  a  Club  or  Society,  to  discuss  their  real  or  supposed 

grievances,  and  systems  of  cultivation;  gradually,  newspi^ra 

would  find  their  way  into  the  homes  of  the  members :  and, 

»•  -^ 
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as  knowledge  begets  a  tliirat  for  more,  the  Dumber  of  these 
would  increase ;  and  ao,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  not 
only  a  more  intelligent  system  of  agriculture,  but  also  a 
more  correct  idea  of  doing  business  would  be  introduced. 

In  the  development  of  all  new  countries,  the  first  settlers 
act  in  the  capacity  of  merchants  in  selling  their  crops  to 
those  who  come  later.  These,  again,  join  them  in  selling  to 
others,  until,  at  last,  tlie  country  becoming  overstocked  with 
the  raw  material,  a  village  springs  up,  and  the  farmers  sell 
to  the  merchants,  who  make  an  exclusive  business  of  buying 
produce,  or  bartering  needed  wares  therefor.  Up  to  this 
point,  there  has  been  no  trouble.  The  new  comers  needed 
all  that  was  produced  for  purposes  of  sale.  The  population 
was  a  community  to  themselves;  their  tastes  and  lives  were 
simple,  and  thej  cared  but  little  how  the  great  outside  world 
was  going  on.  It  is  only  with  the  advent  of  high  civiliza- 
tion that  oppressive  monopolies  can  exist. 

The  exact  time  when  transportation  charges  begin  to  pinch 
the  farmer,  it  is  evident,  is  when  a  country  begins  to  produce 
more  than  it  can  consume.  When  all  that  he  can  raise,  or 
even  more,  is  wanted,  the  farmer  fixes  his  price;  when  a, 
Burplua  is  produced,  it  must  be  exported  to  be  turned  into 
cash.  The  merchant,  or  middle  man,  steps  in  and  buys  in 
'  hopes  of  reaping  a  profit.  Another  merchant  comes  in,  and 
a  healthy  competition  is  created;  they  combine  together 
and  form  a  monopoly.  To  counteract  this  evil,  the  farmers, 
too,  must  combine,  and  face  it  boldly. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  BAILBOADS  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

(  Dating  from  about  the  year  1848,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  among  the  farmere  throughout  tHinois,  that  they 
were  not  receiving   the  just  reward  of  their  labor.     The 
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ooontry  waa  settling  ap,  and  the  coat  of  tranflporting  pro- 
duce to  St.  LoaiB  and  Chicago,  the  principal  distributing 
points,  over  the  common  roads  was  so  great  that  it  left  the 
farmer  little  or  nothing  to  carry  back  to  his  family.  The 
country  villages  were  few  and  far  between.  Bailroads  had 
not  been  bailt,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  farmer  could  gather  enough  moaey  to  pay  his  taxes. 
The  consbniction  of  railroads  began,  but  before  these  were 
in  operation  a  feeling  of  awakening  had  so  grown  upon  the 
popular  mind  that  Farmers'  Clubs  began  organizing,  though, 
at  first,  more  to  discuss  matters  of  cultivation  than  any 
thing  else. 

In  1852,  the  exactions  of  the  country  merchants,  or  mid- 
dle men,  as  they  were  even  then  called,  came  in  for  a  great 
share  of  the  b^me,  and  justly,  beyond  a  doubt.  They  were 
the  protected  monopoliata,  who,  by  the  force  of  their  cohe- 
sion, controlled  prices,  and,  while  they  grew  rich  themselves, 
oppressed  the  farmers-^  I  do  not  stop  here  to  ask,  Wonld 
not,  and  does  not,  the  farmer  seek  to  do  the  same,  if  oppor- 
tunity or  circumstances  favor  ?  I  am  now  simply  writing 
history. 

In  the  year  just  named/tlie  Michigan  Southern  Bailroad 
was  completed  to  Chicago.  The  Galena  Union,  now  North- 
'^eatem,  was  stretching  westward,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
was  nearly  completed.  The  opening  of  these  lines  gave 
partial  relief,  and  caused  towns  and  villages  to  spring  up  aa 
if  by  magic  along  their  routes.  Heretofore,  the  only  com- 
modity that  brought  the  farmer  any  returns  in  cash  was  the 
live  stock  which  he  fattened  and  sold  to  the  drover,  to  be 
driven  on  foot  to  the  nearest  point  where  it  could  be  packed 
and  distributed.  ) 

f  Agriculture,  which  before  bad  been  languishing,  suddenly 
became  remunerative.     With  the  advent  of  the  towns  along 
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the  road  came  increased  inunigratioo.  The  fiumer  agun 
had  a'  home  maket ;  he  conld  again,  m  great  measure,  deal 
without  the  interveution  of  a  middle  man.  Other  tovna 
sprang  up,  and  other  immigration  followed.  Other  rings 
were  formed,  and  the  farmer  again  found  himself  on  rela- 
tively-losing ground,  although  not  so  badly  off  as  heforeJ 

THE  CESTEAUA,  ILI£.,  CONVENTION. 

The  feeling  that  relief  must  be  had  finally  gained  sach 
strength  that  a  general  convention  or  congress  was  called, 
and  held  at  Gentralia,  pn  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1858. 
The  discussions  of  this  body  were  earnest  in  tone  and  com- 
prehensive in  scope.  They  resulted  in  the  following  plat- 
form, declaration  of  principles,  and  plan  of  operations: 


rABUEB's  FLATFOBM  OF  1858. 

"  We  believe  th&t  tbe  time  hu  come  when  the  produdng  cliwei 
ihould  iUBert,  not  only  their  independence,  but  their  supremacj ; 
that  non-producers  can  not  be  relied  upon  tu)  guarantees  of  &irne«; 
and  that  laws  enacted  and  administered  by  lawyers  aie  not  a  tnia 
standard  of  popular  sentimeni 

"We  believe  ^hat  a  general  application  to  commerce  of  the  prin-. 
ciple  that  the  majority  xhould  rule,  would  Increase  the  income  and 
diminish  the  outlay  of  produceis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  elevate  the 
standard  of  mercantile  morality. 

"  We  believe  that  the  producer  of  a  commodity  and  the  purchaser 
of  it  should,  together,  have  more  voice  in  Axing  its  price  than  he 
who  rimply  carries  it  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  We  believe  that  the  true  method  of  guarding  against  commer- 
cial revulnons  is  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  as  near  to- 
gether as  posuble,  thus  diminishing  the  alarming  number  and  th» 
more  alarming  power  of  non-produceiK 
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"  We  believe  that  in  onion  there  is  strength,  and  that  in  anion 
■lone  cen  tlie  neceenril;  imiated  condition  of  fknuen  be  bo  rtiength- 
ened  u  .to  enable  them  to  cope,  on  equal  terms,  with  men  whote 
callings  tn,  in  their  very  nature,  a  permanent  and  self-created  com- 
lunation  of  interests. 

"  We  believe  that  system  of  commerce  to  be  the  best  which  transacts 
the  most  buBineas,  wiUi  the  least  tax  on  production,  and  which,  instead 
of  being  a  master,  is  merely  a  servant 


In  Union  there  is  StP«ngth. 

"  We  believe  that  good  prices  are  as  necesHary  to  the  prosperity  of 
Gunmen  as  good  crops,  and,  in  order  to  creat«  snch  a  power  as  to 
insure  as  much  uniformity  in  prices  as  in  products,  formen  must 
keep  out  of  debt ;  and  that,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  debt,  tliey  must  pay 
for  what  they  buy  and  exact  the  same  from  othera." 


DECLA&ATIOir  OF   FKIKCIPLES. 

"  Theae  truths  we  hold  to  be  self-evident,  tbat,  as  production  both 
precedes  barter  and  employs  more  lalx>r  and  capital,  it  is  more  worthy 
the  care  and  attention  of  govemments  and  of  individuals ;  that  in  the 
honorable  transaction  of  a  legitimate  business  there  is  no  necemity 
for  secret  coet-marks  i  that,  in  all  well-regulated  communities,  there 
should  be  the  smallest  poesible  number  of  non-producers  that  is 
neceaaary  to  the  wel&re  of  the  human  race;  that  labor  and  capital 
employed  In  agriculture  should  receive  a*  much  reward  as  labor  and 
capital  employed  in  any  other  pursuit ;  that,  as  the  exchanger  ii 
marelj  an  agent  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  he  should  not 
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have  K  chief  toIc«  in  tlie  Mtabliahment  of  prices;  that  Uie  Interetta 
of  agriculture  and  of  comment  can  oal^  be  conudered  ai  identical  - 
when  each  has  an  equal  share  in  regulating  ttarter ;  and  that  the  princi- 
pal road  to  honor  and  diatinction,  in  thi*  country,  ahould  lead 
through  productive  induatry." 


PLAIT  OF  6PEIIATI0BS. . 

"FinL  The  formation  of  Farmers'  Clubs  wherever  practical,  the 
object  of  which  ahall  be  to  produce  concert  of  action  on  all  matten 
connected  with  their  interesta. 

"Seamd.  The  eatablishment,  as  &r  as  possible,  of  the  readj  pay 
system  in  all  pecuniary  transactiona. 

"  Third.  The  formation  of  wholesale  purchasing  and  selling  sgen- 
cies  in  the  great  centers  of  commerce,  so  that  produceis  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  have  it  in  their  power  to  save  the  profits  of  retailers. 

"Fourth.  The  o^anization  of  such  a  power  as  to  iosuie  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  agricultural  bureau,  the  main  object  of  which 
shall  be  an  annual  or  semi-annual  census  of  all  our  national  products, 
and  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  valuable  seed^  plants,  and 

"Fiflh.  The  election  of  producers  to  all  places  of  public  trust  and 
honor  the  general  role,  and  the  election  of  non-producers  the  exoep- 
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THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS  OF 
1872. 


REVrFAL  OF  OLUBS  AT  TBE  SOUTH. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  kte  war,  the  more  far-seeing 
citizens  of  the  Sontb  began  to  consider  seriously  the  im- 
portance of  organizing  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in 
that  fertile  section.  They  recognized  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
dace  of  the  land  is  the  basis  of  all  national  wealth,  and 
they  felt  this  to  be  especially  true  of  their  portion  of  the 
country,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  always  been  essentially 
an  agricultural  region;  and  they  noted  with  sadness  that, 
during  the  war,  its  agriculture  had  languished,  and  its 
manufactures  had  been  entirely  broken  up. 

Societies  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  ita  kin- 
dred interests  consequently  sprang  up  and  flourished,  and 
eventually  a  general  association  was  formed,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  the  "  Agricultural  Congress."  At  the  second 
session  of  this  body,  held  at  Selma,  Alabama,  in  December, 
1871,  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  was  generally  rec- 
ognized. It  was  essentially  a  Southern  institution,  and 
composed  of  Southern  men.  Its  officers  were  as  follows: 
President,  Dr.  R.  J.  Spurr,  of  Kentucky:  Vice-Presidents — 
Hon.  Reuben  Gentry,  of  the  same  State;  General  William 
J.  Hardee,  of  Alabama;  Major  R.  R.  Hurt,  of  Tennessee; 
(207) 
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Hoft.  W.  H.  Foote,  of  IGaeiaeippi ;  W.  M.  Lawton,  Esq.,  of 
South  Carolioa;  Hon.  B.  Compton,  of  Maryland;  Hon. 
Mark  A.  Cooper,  of  Georgia ;  Hon.  D.  F,  Kenney,  of  Louisi- 
ana; Hod.  A£a  Hodges,  of  Arkansas;  Hon.  Lee  B..  Shiy- 
ock,  of  Missouri ;  Hon.  P.  Watts,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  General  C.  H.  Dapont,  of  Florida:  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Charles  W.  Greene,  of  Tennessee. 


A  Virginia  TobBOOO  Barn. 

President  Spurr,  in  his  circular  address,  stated  the  ohject 
of  the  association  to  be  to  hold  consultations  upon  Agricul- 
ture and  kindred  interests,  ignoring  all  partisan  politics ;  to 
represent,  in  a  general  head,  the  local  organizations ;  and  to 
co-operate  with  these  in  promoting  the  general  welfare.  The 
Association  recognized  the  fundamental  principle  that  agri- 
culture being  the  foundation -atone  of  our  prosperity  as  a 
people,  the  farmers  of  the  country  should  have  proper  rep- 
resentation in  the  councils  of  the  Qtait«-  and  Nation ;  and  it 
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was  held  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  Congress  to  assist 
in  secvuing  such  representation.  The  intention  of  this  or- 
ganization was  to  nnite  every  Agricultural  Society  through- 
out the  land,  but  especially  those  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
em  States,  into  one  body,  in  which  there  should  be  a  delega- 
tion from  each  of  these  societies,  the  basis  of  representation 
being  one  delegate  to  each  fifty  members  or  fraction  thereof, 
and  to  include  representatives  from  any  society,  whether 
State,  County,  District,  or  Township  Association. 

THE  TENNESSEE  ASSOCIATION. 

Another  organization,  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  and 
Mechanics'  Association,  was  also  in  existence  at  this  time, 
embracing  among  its  members  gentlemen  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  but  principally  from  the  Southern  States. 
Its  President  was  F.  J.  LeMoyne,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Secre- 
tary, J,  B.  Killebrew,  of  Tennessee;  Treasurer,  F.  H. 
French,  of  the  same  Stat«. 

In  October,  1871,  at  the  instance  of  this  association,  there 
was  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  an  Agricultural  Congress, 
consisting  of  delegates  from  eleven  States,  and  representing 
more  than  forty  different  Agricultural  Societies  and  associa- 
tions. The  same  body,  by  agreement  with  this  Congress, 
appointed  a  session  to  be  held  at  St.  Louts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidating,  and  making  the  organization  truly 
national. 

At  Hie  Nashville  meeting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  and  publish  an  address  to  the  people,  setting  forth 
the  aims  of  the  Congress,  and  calling  for  a  general  partici- 
pation therein  by  agriculturists  of  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, who  were  invited  to  send  in  delegates  from  their  va- 
rious associations. 
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THE  FIRST  SATIOSAL  AGRICVLTVBAL  CONQRESS. 

Accordingly,  on  the  27tli  day  of  May,  1872,  the  two  eocie- 
tiea,  numbering  about  three  hundred  delegates,  met  at  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  St.  Louis,  in  convention.  Colonel  Arthur  B. 
Barrett,  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Association,  called  the  assembly  to  order,  where- 
upon the  Rev.  Dr,  Meaos,  of  Georgia,  in  a  prayer  strongly 
markedfor  its  fervid  eloquence,  invoked  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  praying 
that  the  work  accompliBhed  might  inaugurate  a  uuity  of 
action  that  should  redound  to  the  welfare  of  the  struggling 
industries  of  the  nation,  of  which  agriculture  was  the  true 
corner-stone. 

Colonel  Barrett,  in  his  address  of  welcome,  alluding  to 
the  unity  of  interests  which  had  called  the  convention  to- 
gether, eaid  he  felt  that  the  common  cause  demanded  a  uni- 
ted action  on  tlie  part  of  every  farmer ;  every  one  who  would 
advance  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  through  our  broad  land, 
should  unite  in  that  common  purpose  of  advancing  such  in- 
terest. It  was  one  ramifying  the  whole  country,  represent- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  brain  and  muscle  of  the  land,  and 
when  associated  for  good  can  accomplish  every  thing.  No 
Congress  could  stand  before  it«  will.  It  could  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  country ;  it  could  open  national  highways  to 
the  sea;  and  all  that  was  necessary  would  be  to  unite  in  one 
common,  earnest  desire  to  promote  that  end. 

General  William  H.  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  proposed  a 
general  vote  of  thanks  of  the  two  bodies  to  the  St.  Louis 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  for  the  cordial 
welcome  that  has  been  extended  to  them.  This  was  heartily 
and  Qnanimously  concurred  in. 
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Ea(!h  orgsdizatioD  retired  to  a  separate  apartment  irhere, 
after  deliberation,  it  elected  a  committee  to  act  with  that  of 
the  otiier  as  a  joint  committee.  On  the  part  of  the  Congress 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  :  Major  R.  B.  Hurt, 
Jackson,  Tennessee ;  D.  E.  Beatty,  Illinois ;  T.  W.  Wood- 
ward, South  Carolina;  Suel  Foster,  Iowa;  (Jovernor  H.  W. 
Foote,  Mississippi ;  0.  P.  Whitcomb,  Minnesota ;  Professor 
W.  H.  Jamison,  Alabama;  James  B,  Clark,  Kentucky;  E. 
B.  Whitman,  Georgia;  Lee  R.  Shryock,  Missouri;  John  W. 
Foote,  North  Carolina. 

For  the  Agricultural  Association  the  names  of  the  com- 
mittee were  as  follows;  H.  M.  McAllister,  Pennsylvania; 
E.  W.  West,  Illinois ;  It.  M.  Patton,  Alabama ;  0.  H.  Jones, 
Georgia ;  John  Scott,  Iowa ;  Gen.  W,  H.  Jackson,  Tennessee ; 
A.  B.  Barrett,  Missouri ;  H.  Rawlings,  Indiana ;  John  Saul, 
District  of  Columbia;  Commodore  M.  F.  Maury,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina;  F.  McArdle,  Montana,  and  M,  W. 
Wood,  Kentucky. 

Secretary  Groene,  of  the  Congress,  being  engaged  in  the 
main  hall,  Jonathan  Periam,  of  Chicago,  was  requested  to 
act  with  Secretary  Killebrew,  of  Tennessee,  for  the  joint 
committee.  The  association  then  adjourned  until  the  next 
day  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  committ'ee  to  deliberate. 
Upon  reassembling,  the  committee  reported  thai  they  had 
agreed  upon  a  consolidation  of  the  two  organizations,  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Agricultural  Congress,  and  had 
also  agreed  upon  the  basis  of  a  constitution,  which  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  hearty  and  reiterated  ap- 
plause. 

On  motion  of  Major  Lee  R.  Shryock,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  committee  of  one  trom  each  State  be  appointed  to  report 
permanent  officers  to  the  National  Congress.  The  dele- 
gates from  each  State  th^ii  conferred  with  each  other,  and 
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appointed  the  following  committee  to  name  their  pOTmanent 
officers : 

Virginia,  Commodore  M.  F.  Maury ;  South  Carolina,  Major 
Thomas  W.  Woodward ;  Georgia,  E.  B,  Whitman ;  Alabama, 
Governor  R.  M.  Patton ;  Mississippi,  J.  L.  Power ;  Tennes- 
see, Colonel  R,  J.  Chester ;  Kentucky,  Colonel  J.  B.  Clarke ; 
Pennsylvania,  H.  N.  McAllister ;  Ohio,  Dr.  John  A.  War- 
der ;  Indiana,  Hon.  John  Sutherland ;  Illinois,  Professor  J. 
B.  Turner ;  Missouri,  Colonel  John  H.  Harris ;  Iowa,  J.  H. 
Bacon;  Kansas,  Major  J.  B.  Hudson;  District  of  Columbia, 
John  Saul, 

On  motion,  there  were  added  Dr.  B.  J.  Spurr  and  Dr.  F. 
J.  LeMoyue,  the  ex-preaident«  of  the  original  societies. 

The  committee  retired,  and  upon  returning  to  the  hall, 
Commodore  Maury  said  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  nom- 
inating committee  to  report  the  following  names,  which  they 
unanimously  recommend  for  adoption  :  For  President,  Hon. 
John  P.  Reynolds,  of  Illinois.  [Cheers.]  For  Secretary, 
Charles  W.  Greene,  of  Tennessee.  [Cheers.]  For  Treas- 
urer, Major  L.  R,  Shryock,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.     [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Starr  moved  that  the  report  be  received,  and  that  the 
present  chairman  cast  the  vote  of  the  association  for  the  of- 
ficers reported. 

General  Jackson  moved  that  they  be  declared  chosen  by 
acclamation. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  President  said  that,  in 
obedience  to  the  power  conferred  upon  him,  he  voted  for  the 
names  presented  by  the  committee  as  presiding  officer,  Sec- 
retiu-y  and  Treasurer  of  this  Congress. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  General  Jackson  and  Governor 
Patton,  were  appointed  to  escort  the  President-elect  to  the 
chair. 

General  Jackson,  in  introducing  Mr,  Reynolds,  made  one 
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of  Ills  cliaracteristic  and  pleasant  Bpeechea,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, Baid :  "  It  is  with  feelings  of  peculiar  pleasure  I  present 
the  Hon.  J.  P..  Keynolds,  of  Illinois,  a  gentleman  so  well 
and  favorably  known  to  the  agriculturists  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  who  has  devoted  so  much 
of  his  time  and  resources  to  this  great  work ;  who  is  now/ 
to  use  a  farmer's  phrase,  in  harness,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
most  active  workers  in  the  cause.  I  say  it  sfTords  me  pe- 
culiar pleasure.  The  committees  have  shown  themselves 
wise  in  selecting  such  a  one  to  conduct  this  enterprise,  as  it 
will  be  conducted  under  his  leadership  to  a  successful  issue. 
I  am  gratified  to  present  to  you  the  eminent  gentleman  from 
Illinoia." 

President  Heynolds,  in  returning  thanks,  tersely  reviewed 
the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Congress,  and  referred  briefly  to 
its  future  scope  and  power.  He  thought  the  association,  in 
its  iuma  afid  in  its  character,  and  in  all  other  respects,  was 
certainly  one  to  which  the  American  people  might  look  with 
some  sort  of  hope,  and  aid  in  the  grand  interests  for  which 
all  were  working.  He  s^d  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to 
now  make  any  suggestion  to  the  assembly ;  indeed,  at  this  late 
stage  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  •  He,  therefore,  asked  to 
be  excused  from  making  any  extended  remarks,  and  tendered 
his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committee  on  re- 
vfoion  of  the  Constitution:  Dr.  LeMoyne,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Dr.  Spurr,  of  Kentucky;  General  Jackson,  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.  McArdle,  of  Montana  Territory ;  John  Scott,  of  Iowa ; 
John  A.  Warder,  of  Ohio,  and  Greneral  Marmaduke,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  French  moved  that  the  delegates  make  nominations 
for  Vice-Presidenta  in  the  various  States.  Carried ;  where- 
upon the  following  Vice-Presidents  were  chosen :  Alabama, 
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C.  0.  Langdon,  Mobile ;  District  of  Columbia,  Joliii  Saul, 
Waaliington;  Georgia,  O.  H.  Jonea,  Atlanta;  Illinois,  Hon. 
A.  M.  Garland,  Springfield;  Indiana,  F.  C." Johnson,  New 
Albany ;  Iowa,  Dr.  J.  M.  Shaffer,  Fairfield ;  Kansas,  George 
F.  Anthony,  Leavenworth ;  Kentucky,  Dr.  James  H.  Moore, 
Harrisburg;  Minnesota,  J.  H.  Stevens,  Minneapolis;  Mis- 
eisiiippi,  Dr.  J.  O.  Wharton,  Terry ;  Missouri,  Arthur  B, 
Barrett,  St.  Louis ;  North  Carolina,  William  F.  Kornigny, 
Goldsboro;  Ohio,  Norton  8.  Towneend,  Avon;  Pennsylvania, 
A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  Harrisburg;  Tennessee,  General  W.  H. 
Jackson,  Nashville ;  Virginia,  Ccanmodore  M.  F.  Maury, 
Lexington;  South  Carolina,  William  M.  Lawton,  Charles- 
ton ;  Maryland,  Henry  A.  Parr,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Killebrew  offered  the  following  in  relation  to 
Farmers'  Clubs: 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  do  earnestly  recommend  to 
farmers  in  various  districts  and  townships  through  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  organize  themselves  into  Clubs,  and  have 
monthly  meetings,  and  with  this  organization  disseminata 
through  the  newspapers  the  facta  they  may  gather  in  the 
interest  of  practical  agriculture.     Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Spurr,  amended  by  Dr.  Spalding,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  whom  any  resolu- 
tions might  be  referred.  The  chair  appointed  Dr.  Spurr, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Whitman,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  and  Gen.  Jackson. 

As  showing  the  wide  scope  taken  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  Congress,  on  motion  and  after  considerable  discussion, 
the  President,  assisted  by  the  members,  selected  the  follow- 
ing committees :  On  Meteorology — Com,  Maury,  Professor 
Turner,  Rev.  A.  Means.  On  Forest  Culture— E.  S.  Elliot, 
Dr.  Warder,  W.  C.  Flagg.  On  Experimental  Agriculture — 
Dr.  Spalding,  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Chas.  V.  Riley.  On  Agri- 
cultural Education— Col.  B.  E.  Withers,  H.  M.  McAlUstar, 
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T.  K.  Hudson.  On  Grasaes— L.  D.  Moree,  M.  Williama,  0. 
H.  P.  Lear.  On  Transportation  and  Commerce — Gren. 
Marmaduke,  W.  D.  Williams,  E.  M.  Patton.  On  Fertiliz- 
ers— Prof.  Jamison,  M.  F,  Fontain,  J.  C.  Burroughs.  On 
Labor  and  Emigration — W.  M.  Lawton,  Geo.  Edmunds,  E. 
B.  Whitman,  Wm.  M.  Wielandy.  On  Live  Stock— Dr.  Spurr, 
D.  B.  Gilham,  D.  H.  Jones.  On  Horticulture— Dr.  E.  S.  Hull, 
F.  H.  French,  J.  L.  Ratltff. 

The  reading  of  an  essay  on  immigration,  by  Mr.  Lawton, 
of  South  Carolina,  which  was  politically  violent  and  inflam- 
matory in  its  natnre,  gave  rise  to  the  following  resolution, 
by  Mr,  Flagg,  of  Illinois; 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  topics  supposed  to  have  a 
remote  political  tearing  have  been  regarded  as  not  proper 
subjects  for  discussion  by  this  convention,  therefore,  all 
speakers  and  essayists  be  requested  to  avoid  such  allusions 
to  the  "lata  unpleasantness"  as  maybe  denunciatory  of  per- 
sons differing  in  political  opinions,  and  calculated  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Anthony,  of  Kansas,  begged  leave  to  inquire  if  the 
resolution  was  retroactive.  He  could  wish  that  it  were,  for 
Mr.  Lawton 'a  essay  on  immigration  was  one  purely  political 
.in  character,  and  one  eminently  qualified  to  revive  the  old 
feeling  of  difference  between  the  North  and  South.  He 
would  not  be  willing  to  give  even  a  tacit  support  to  such  a 
paper.  He  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question,  but  moved 
an  amendment  that  the  essay  mentioned  be  not  spread 
upon  the  records. 

Mr.  Withers  said  the  question  was  out  of  order,  and  could 
not  come  up  unless  a  motion  to  print  was  before  the  house. 
Mr.  Anthony  said  he  understood  that  all  essays  read  became 
a  part  of  official  proceedings,  and,  if  so,  he  wished  the  essay 
on  immigration  eliminated. 


Alfl  THE  QBOUHDSVBLL. 

Tha  chair  expWned  tiiat  but  one  essay  read  had  thoa  &r 
been  ordered  printed.  A  special  order  would  be  necessary. 
The  resolution  of  Mr.  Flagg  was  than  read,  and  passed  unani- 
mously. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  discussion  was  conducted 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  both  North  and  South,  all  parties 
holding  alike  that  it  was  in  bad  taate,  and  that  hereafter  all 
Bubjectd  having  a  political  bearing  ought,  properly,  to  be 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  following  resolution,  re- 
lating to  the  preservation  of  timber : 

Whebeas,  The  destruction  of  our  forests  will  ultimately 
bring  about  drouths  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  oountry ;  therefore,  be  it 

JUadvea,  That  the  preservation  of  our  foreata,  and  the  ar- 
tificial planting  of  forest  trees  on  our  vast  prairies,  are  sub- 
jects of  moat  vital  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  forest  trees. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  offered  a  resolution  instruct- 
ing all  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  to  offer  pr»- 
miunu  for  the  best  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers,  and 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  the  extension  of 
their  circulation.     Adopted. 

Mr,  H.  J.  Schutte  offered  the  following: 

Sesolved,  That  a  memorial  be  forwarded  from  this  body  to 
the  next  United  States  Congress,  urging  it  to  reserve  at  least 
six  sections  of  timber  in  each  of  the  congressional  townships 
of  the  present  government  land  covered  with  forest,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  extremes  of  drouth  resulting  from  the  want  of 
timber  or  trees.     Referred  to  committee  on  forests. 

Mr.  J.  B,  Killebrew  offered  the  following  important  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted : 

Seiolved,  That  the  farmers  in  every  district  and  township 
in  the  United  States  organize  themselves  into  Cluba  w 
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monthly  meetings,  to  collect  and  diaaeminate  the  facta  that 
tliey  may  gather  in  the  intereat  and  practice  of  Agriculture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitman,  a  committee  of  five  waa  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  all  reaolutiona  might,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Congresa,  be  referred  without  debate. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  difierent 
eeotioDB  of  the  Constitution.  Several  minor  amendments 
were  adopted.  The  title  of  the  association  was  changed  to 
that  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  but  a  reconsidera- 
tion was  voted,  and  the  old  title  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Congresa  waa  finally  retained. 

Com.  Maury's  paper  on  Meteorology  waa  the  moat  im- 
portant paper  read  before  the  Congress.  It  related  to  the 
influence  of  rain  storms,  winds,  dews,  etc.,  their  volume  aqd 
distribution,  and  the  influence  exercised  by  the  planting  of 
timber.  It  comprehended,  in  its  scope,  the  continuous  meteor- 
ological observations  throughout  the  world,  by  the  combined 
govemmente  of  every  land.  "By  tbia  means,"  said  the 
eminent  lecturer,  "  we  may  eventually  foretell  the  aeaaona 
with  a  great  degree  of  certainty."  The  address  also  com- 
prehended the  regular  publishing  of  reliable  crop  reports, 
through  which  the  farmer  might  keep  himself  informed  in  rela- 
tion to  tKe  future  of  prices,  from  the  appearance  of  the  crops 
throughout  the  world. 

Gov,  Patton,  of  Alabama,  from  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation, submitted  the  following  resolutions : 

^Beiolv&i,  That  this  Congress  appoint  a  special  committee 
of  three  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  body  such  information 
acquired  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary. 

lieaolved,  That  this  Congress  invite  such  correspondence 
from  all  puis  of  the  country,  to  be  addressed  to  the  chair* 
10 


man  of  said  committee,  fumisliii^  fiill  and  complete  data 
upon  which  to  base  a  report. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  the  resola- 
tions  adopted. 

Mr.  Fontaine,  of  Georgia,  submitted  a  preamble  and 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  fertilizing.  The  preamble  re- 
cited that  the  annual  outlay  for  fertilizing  is  $25,000,000. 
It  was,  therefore,  recommended  that  each  county  society 
represented  in  this  Congress,  or  hereafter  to  be  admitted, 
should,  through  its  secretary,  forward  to  the  Secretaxy  of  the 
Congress  approximate  statements  giving  the  amount  of  fertil- 
izers used,  their  money  value,  kinds  used,  and  cost  of 
transportation,  with  the  distance  transported. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted : 
.  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  heretofore  so  liberally  protected  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  countn^,  be  memorialized  to  aid  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  by  admitting,  free  of  duty,  the 
following  chemicals  which  we  think  contain  all  the  great 
essentials  of  plant  food,  to  the  end  that  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers  be  cheapened  and  agricultural  interest  proportion- 
ably  benefited ;  nitrate  of  pota^,  nitrate  of  soda,  salt,  gypsum, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  German  salts  of  potash,  or  potash  in 
any  form,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Gen.  Jackson  read  a  series  of  resolutions,  reported  from 
the  committee  to  whom  Cam.  Maury's  address  was  referred. 
The  resolutions  appealed  to  every  agricultural  or  mechanical 
society,  dub,  and  association,  in  l>ehalf  of  the  movement, 
soliciting  their  co-operation  by  memorials  to  Congress,  and 
otherwise.  Further,  they  looked  to  the  raising  of  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  State  of  the  Union  to  exert  itself 
in  favor  of  Com.  Maury's  plan.  They  requested  all  journals 
to  note  the  proceedings  and  give  them  their  sanction.  The 
resolatiouB  were  adopted. 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Elliott,  of  Kaoaaa,  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Forest  Culture. 

To  carry  out  Uie  views  embodied  in  the  report  tixe  com- 
mittee submitted  the  followiug  resolutions : 

1.  That  we  recommend  farmers  throughout  the  Uiiibed 
States  to  plant  their  hilly  or  otherwise  waste  lands,  and  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  of  their  farms,  with  trees,  in  suchinanner 
as  to  provide  shelter  belts  or  clumps  of  rapid  growing  and 
useful  timber. 

2.  That  we  sohcit  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to 
pass  laws  providing  bounties  for  planting  trees,  encouraging 
the  planting  of  the  highways,  and  for  the  provision  of  State 
nurseries  of  young  timber  trees,  and  also  the  appointment  of 
an  "arbor  day"  for  the  annual  planting  of  trees,  as  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

3.  That  we  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
require,  so  far  as  practicable,  that  railroad  companies  and 
settlers  hereafter  receiving  the  benefit  of  tlie  homestead  and 
other  acta  donating  lands,  shall  plant  with  timber  trees  one- 
tenth  of  the  land  so  donated. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Professer  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  read  an  able  and 
characteristic  essay  on  the  education  of  farmers.  The  sub- 
ject was  treated  eloquently,  and  the  essay  was  marked  by 
the  originality  and  profound  thought  for  which  the  professor 
is  noted.  The  lecturer  showed  that  common  school  education 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  it  was  now  administered, 
was  exerting  its  whole  force  to  drive  men  away  from  the 
farm  and  from  industrial  pursuits ;  that  farmers  and  indus- 
trial men  were  the  only  class  of  men  in  the  United  States 
that  could  rectify  the  matter.  Teachers  can  not  do  it.  Id 
the  elucidation  of  his  subject,  he  pointed  out  what,  he  con-  . 
ceived  to  be  radical  errors  in  our  common  school  system, 
and  showed  how  the  common  school  discipline  was  calculated 
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to  unfit  boya  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  On  motion  of 
General  Jackson,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Professor 
Turner.  Some  di&cuasion  occurred  on  a  proposition  to  adopt 
the  speaker's  positions  and  print  the  address,  but  no  action 
was  taken. 

After  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  preliminary  business 
being  Enbhed,  an  address  on  practical  entomology  was  de- 
livered by  Professor  C.  V".  Riley,  State  Entomologist  of 
Missouri.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  eminent 
speaker. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution  memori' 
alizing  Congress  to  make  additional  land  grants  for  Agricul- 
tural College  purposes,  reported  that  in  their  judgment  the 
proposition  for  further  national  aid  for  Agricultural  Colleges 
was  one  of  pre-eminent  merit,  provided  such  guards  and 
guarantees  could  be  thrown  around  it  as  to  secure  the  end 
sought.  The  lands  already  donated  had  generally  been 
frittered  away.  The  committee  conclude  by  an  expression 
of  their  belief  tb^t  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  % 
declaratory  act  so  clear  aa  to  settle  all  controversy,  and  to 
withhold  all  further  aid  until  such  time  that  it  wais  found 
that  the  true  ends  of  the  original  appropriation  were  being 
reached  by  these  institutions. 

Several  essays  which  were  prepared,  but  not  read  for  want 
of  time,  were  referred  to  appropriate  committees. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  Congress  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Indianapolis,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  May,  1873. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  important  conventions  ever 
held  by  the  farmers  of  America ;  important  aa  showing  their 
earnestness  of  purpose,  sad  the  uniform  good  feeling  per- 
vailing  between  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  was 
not  expected  that  the  way  would  prove  firee  of  all  difficulties. 
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It  was  especially  fell  ihat  to  be  successful  the  Congress  most 
be  sustained  hy  tlie  agricultural  masses  throughout  the 
nation,  and  especially  by  the  Industrial  Societies,  Farmers' 
Clubs,  and  oUier  organizations  relating  to  agriculture,  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  door  was  opened, 
however,  and  the  way  made  clear. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 
THE  FIRST    BLOOMINGTON,  ILLS.,  CONVENTION. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  AQBICULTUIIE. 

From  1858  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  subject  of 
the  various  taxes  which  all  products  paid  before  they 
reached  the  consumer,  were  earnestly  and 
frequently  discussed.  But  soon  there 
were  mutterings  of  another  kind,  and 
when  the  dogs  of  war  were  at  length  let 
loose,  convulsing  the  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Gulf,  all  questions  were 
dropped  other  than  which  related  to  the 
salvation  of  our  national  unity.  Produc- 
tion was  stimulated,  trade  flourished, 
prices  were  more  and  more  inflated, 
money  was  plenty,  and  farmers  prospered, 
and  readily  sold  their  surplus  at  remu- 
nerative prices. 

The  war,  however,  brought  into  exist- 
ence a  horde  of  speculators,  who  exercised 
their  enterprise  and  craft,  not  only  in  the 
^b'b'vo  ""Sio'^N*.    pi^cesses  of   moving,    maintaining,    and 
tion'«  Unity.        Operating  large  armies,  but  in  other  mat- 
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tera  as  veil.  Specalation  became  rife  in  our  cities  in  every 
poesible  direction,  but  especially  Id  money  and  in  stocks,  the 
latter  either  real  or  fictitious,  made  to  represent  money. 
Thus  was  built  up  that  system  of  hoUow  unreality  in  mone- 
tary a&irs,  coupled  almost  constantly  with  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption, tiiat  has  lately  culminated  in  ~  the  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  and  a  general  collapse  of  stocks  of  every  kind, 
showing  at  once  the  entire  rottenness  of  the  whole  system  of 
buQding  apparently  colossal  but  really  fictitious  fortunes 
upon  the  bulling  and  bearing  of  stocks. 

THE  END  OF  ENDURANCE 

^e  encroachments  and  vexatious  discriminations  of  the 
transportation  companies,  and  the  exactions  of  agents  and 
middle  men,  had  all  been  increasing,  the  farmers  meanwhile 
steadily  growing  poorer  and  poorer.  On  all  sides  were 
heard  the  mntterings  of  discontent,  like  the  scattering,  des- 
ultory fire  of  skirmishers,  preliminary  to  a  general  engage- 
ment. 

The  enemy  laughed  at  the  writhings  of  their  captives, 
bound,  as  they  had  them,  with  iron  bands.  "  Pay  us  three, 
or  four,  or  five  bushels  of  corn,  and  we  will  take  one  to 
New  York  for  yon !  You  object  ?  Then  keep  your  com  I 
Bum  it,  or  let  it  rot !  Ingratee  I  After  all  that  we  have  done 
for  you!") 

Again,  it  was  the  middle  men  who  spoke :  "  You  want  a 
plow,  a  reaper,  a  thresher?  Pay  us,  then,  three  or  four 
times  its  cost,  or  you  must  do  without.  You  will  buy  it 
direct?  No,  you  will  not  buy  it  direct  from  the  inaker! 
We  have  stopped  that  little  game  I  You  have  it  from  us, 
or  not  at  all." 

The  wealthy  fiirmer  fo'bnd  that  fiirming  did  not  pay ;  the 
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■well-tonJo  saw  hia  capital  disappearing;  while  the  one  with 
small  meana  sold  out  and  went  West  to  seek  that  market 
which  a  new,  rapidly-developing  country  always  afibrds. 
Bailroad  companies  consolidated ;  they  grew  rich,  and  had 
to  water  their  stocks,  to  keep  down  tlie  dividends  to  a  figure 
which  would  not  call  up  blushes  of  shame  to  the  manipula- 
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torn.  Meantime,  the  farmers'  needs  become  more  and  more 
pressing.  Money  they  must  have,  and  their  crops  were  sold 
at  a  loea.  Even  the  less  thoughtful  began  to  wonder  where 
the  robbery  waa  going  to  cease.  "  Let  us  organize,"  became 
the  cry. 

Early  in  1869,  the  agitation  began  to  assume  definite 
shape.  Local  meetings  were  held  in  many  districts,  and 
plans  were  mooted  (though  all  but  despairingly,  in  soma 
cases)  for  a  general  organization  similar  to  the  Trades' 
Unions,  which,  in  England,  and  to  a  smaller  degree  in  the 
United  States,  were  obtaining  great  power,  in  some  instMices 
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TBE  BUOLB-CALL. 

la  March,  1869,  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wheeler,  a  &naar 
of.  Da  Page  County,  Illinois,  who  had  distinguished  hifoself ' 
by  his  eflforts  to  stir  up  his  fellow-workers  to  a  due  sense  of 
their  power,  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  iarmers  of  the 
North-west,  to  be  held  at  Bloomington,  lUinois,  on  the  fol- 
lowing ^th  of  April.  This  docnment  possesses  great  inter- 
est, as  a  forcible  statement  of  the  case  of  the  producers 
against  their  enemies,  and,  still  more,  as  leading  to  the  first 
daaxly-defined  protest  of  an  organization  of  farmers  against 
the  extortions  of  the  monopolists,  who  were  eating  out  their 
substance.  Mr.  Wheeler's  manifesto  was  published  in  the 
principal  papers  of  the  North-west,  and  was  as  follows : 

THE  TEAN8P0BTATI0N  QUESTION. 

THB  BBLATIOH  OP  THE  CABKTIHQ  TO  THE  PEODUCINQ  BfTBa- 
EST  OF  THE  COUKTHT — CALL   FOR  A  CONVENTIOlir. 

Ta  the  Farmtrt  of  the  Northteett:  Will  jrou  permit  &  workiiig 
&nnet,  whom  entire  iDtereat  is  identified  with  jonra,  to  addrev  to 
yon  a  word  of  warning  T 

A  crims  in  our  af^n  is  approaching,  and  dangers  threaten. 

You  are  aware  that  the  price  of  many  of  our  leading  staplea  it  w 
low  that  thej  can  not  be  transported  to  the  marketi  of  Europe,  or 
even  to  our  own  aeaboard,  nod  leave  a  margin  for  profits,  by  reoinjn 
of  the  excessive  ratea  of  transportation. 

During  the  war  but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  great  increase 
In  the  price  of  freights,  as  the  price  of  produce  was  proportionately 
high;  but  we  look  in  rain  for  any  abatement,  now  that  we  are 
obliged  to  accept  les  than  half  the  farmer  prices  for  much  that  we 
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We  look  in  jtin  kv  tjty  diniDution  in  the  oriTing  nta^  to  eot^ 
rwpoud  with  the  npidly-declining  prices  of  the  means  of  liTlng,  and 
of  materials  for  conatnictiDg  boata,  cai%  engines,  and  track;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  see  a  total  ignoring  of  that  rule  of  reciproci^ 
between  the  carrying  and  producing  interests  which  preTsils  in 
every  other  department  of  trade  and  conunerce. 

Does  it  not  behoove  us,  then,  to  inquire  earnestly  how  long  we  can 
stand  this  descending  scale  on  the  one  band,  and  the  ascending  on 
the  outer,  and  which  party  must  inevitably  and  speedily  go  to  tlie 
walU 

I  by  no  means  counsel  hottUUj/  to  the  carrying  Interest — it  is  one 
of  the  producer's  best  fHeuds-;  but,  like  the  fire  that  cooks  our  food 
and  warms  our  dwelling,  it  may  also  become  the  hardest  of  masters. 
The  &n  Gend  laughs  as  he  escapes  Stotn  our  control,  and  in  ad  hour 
licks  up  and  sweeps  away  the  accumulations  of  years  of  toiL 

As  we  cherish  the  fire  fiend,  so  we  welcome  the  clangor  of  the  cai^ 
rier  fiend  as  he  approaches  our  dwellings,  opening  up  conununic»- 
tion  with  the  busy  marts  of  trade.  But  it  needs  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  bear  aira  the  each  I  each  !  cachinations  of  the  carrier 
fiend  as  he  speeds  beyond  our  reach,  and  leaving  no  alternative  but 
compliance  with  his  exorbitant  demands. 

Many  of  ua  are  not  aware  of  the  gigantic  proporf  iona  the  canyii^ 
Interest  is  assuming.  Lem  than  forty  yr:.7n  t-incc  the  firyt  railroad 
fire  w«|  kindled  on  tll^  nmili.cr.t,  lut  vl.l.h  r.on-,  like  n  mighty 
condagration,  iscmcklingaiul  roiirin^  over  evcrj'  prnlriosnd  through 
every  mountain  giirge,  TI.c  (ir  t  vr;;r  jT:iruced  fifteen  milesi  tlw 
last,  6,000. 

On  the  same  r.::i:;  -...■•'.'.x  ki-,  '■•  {^m-i  ii:i  tLo  work  or  organization  ni.ii 
direction.  Hy  ll.c  i.  c  nf  i.;:..i)..t  utilimitcd  means,  it  enlists  iii  lis 
service  tlie  finest  Lileiilii  i>f  il^u  land  mi  ulGcers,  uttumejs,  agents,  and 
lobbyists ;  gives  free  puiues  nnd  splendid  entertainments  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ;  and  even  transports  whule  legislatures  i>  '- 
exceeding  high  mountHinM,  slion'ing  them  the  kingdoms  of  the  wc.  . 
with  lavish  promineH  of  rewurd  fur  feulty  and  HUpport;  wilnesf  us 
land  gran^  and  franchise  secured  from  the  powers  that  he,  such  as 
no  umilar  interest  ever  acquired  even  in  the  Old  World. 

In  Europe  every  corporation  returns  ita  franchises  to  the  Crown 
within  a  specified  time,  while  here  their  titles  are  more  secure  than 
the  farmers'  warranty  deeds. 
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Do  70a  nj  Huit  70U  an  out  of  debt,  aod  can  stop  producing  when 
It  does  not  pay  1 

I  tell  yon,  my  friendi,  that  the  carrying  iotereat,  with  its  present 
momentum  unchecked,  will  aoon  acquire  the  power  to  tax  your  un- 
incumbered poeaeaaiona  into  leaaeholds,  and  you  and  me  into  tenants 
'at  wiU. 

I  fiuicy  I  bear  the  reaponae :  "  Ibete  thiu^  are  ao,  bat  what  can 
we  dor 

Rather,  my  friends,  what  can  we  not  do'T  What  power  can  with- 
Hxad  the  combined  and  concentrated  force  of  the  producing  inter- 
est of  this  SepubUcT  But  what  avails  our  strength  if,  like  Folypbe- 
muB  in  the  fable,  we  are  unable  to  use  it  for  want  of  eyeught ;  or, 
like  a  mighty  army  without  diacipliue,  every  man  fighting  on  hia 
own  hook  ;  or,  worse,  repoung  in  fancied  security  while  Delilahs  of 
the  enemy  have  well  nigh  shorn  away  the  last  lock  of  strength  T  In 
this  respect  we  constitute  a  solitary  exception,  every  other  interest 
having  long  since  protected  itself  by  union  and  organization. 

As  a  meaanre  calculated  to  bring  all  interested,  as  it  were,  within 
speaking  distance,  and  as  a  stepping  stone  to  an  efficient  oiganiz»> 
tion,  I  propooe  that  tiie  farmers  of  the  great  North-west  concentrate 
their  efforts,  power,  and  means,  as  the  great  transportation  oompaniea 
have  done  theirs,  and  accompliahaomething,  instead  of  frittering  away 
their  eflbrta  in  doing  nothing. 

And,  to  this  end,  I  suggest  a  oonvention  of  those  oppoeo^  **>  ^^ 
present  tendency  to  monopoly  and  extortionate  chargee  by  our 
transportation  companies,  to  meet  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  on  the 
20tii  day  of  April  next,  for  the  purpose  of  discumion,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  raise  funda  to  be  expended  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  highest  order  of  legal  talent,  to  put  in  form  of  re- 
port and  a^ument  an  exposition  of  the  rights,  wroi^^  interests,  and 
injuries  (with  their  remedies)  of  the  producing  masses  of  the  North- 
west, and  lay  it  before  the  authorities  of  each  State  and  of  the  gen- 
eral government.  Congress  is  now  in  session,  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  thb  State  will  then  again  be  convened.  Farm- 
ers, now  is  the  time  for  action  I 

The  call  was  responded  to,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  day 
designated  a  large  number  of  the  leading  Isirmers  from  va-   ' 
rious  enmities  of   Blinoia,  met  at  Bloomington,  in  masa 
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coDvection.  An  organization  was  e^cted  hy  tKe  election  of 
officers,  as  follows :  President,  Hon.  J.  H.  BrjaDt,  of  Bureau 
CouDty.  Vice-Presidenta,  Mesars.  William  Smith,  of  Mc- 
Lean ;  S.  H.  McCrea,  of  Cook ;  E.  S.  Topping,  of  White- 
side; Lewis  Ellsworth,  of  Du  Page;  John  Davis,  of  Macon; 
W.  W.  Miller,  of  St.  Clair;  E.  8.  Hull,  of  Madison;  A.  M. 
Brown,  of  Pulaaki ;  G.  W.  Herod,  of  Marion ;  W.  Selden- 
gale,  of  Knox;  M.  L.  Dunlap,  of  Champaign;  and  K.  K. 
Jones,  of  Adams. 

QOTERSOR  PALilERS  LETTER. 

The  Govemer  of  HI  inois.  Gen.  John  M,  Palmer,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Convention,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  first  work  at- 
tempted would  be  to.convince  the  people  of  tho  State  that  they 
had  the  power  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burdens  of  which  they 
80  justly  complained.  Upon  the  practice  of  corrupting  legiala- 
tors  with  money,  he  said :  "  Whether  public  men  now  in  office 
are  corrupt  or  not,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  people  them- 
selves if  those  hereafter  selected  are  so.  The  people,  reject- 
ing all  the  sophistry  by  which  the  real  questions  that  concern 
them  are  concealed  or  mystified,  must  hereafter  investigate 
for  themselves,  and  take  care  of  their  own  interests."  He 
hoped  the  Convention  would  assert,  and  prepare  to  maintain, 
that  there  is  no  interest  in  this  country  that  is  or  can  be  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  law. 

The  stat«  of  the  question  between  the  producing  interest 
of  the  State  and  tlie  transporting  interest,  he  held  to  be, 
"that  the  whole  subject  of  freights,  and  all  anbjecta  that  are 
dependent  on,  or  collateral  thereto,  are  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  the  owners  and  manf^rs  of  railway  lines,  and 
that  practically  they  may  and  do  grasp,  and  appropriate  to 
their  own  use,  such  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  products 
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of  the  farmers  and  workshops  of  tlie  ooantry  aa  they,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  uacontrolled  discretion,  m&y  determine. 
The  object  of  the  people  of  the  State  must  be  to  overthrow 
this  pretension,  and  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  ireights, 
and  all  that  relates  to  the  transportation,  storage,  and  sale  of 
the  products  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  monopolies,  and  be  subjected  to 
such  regulations  as  may  harmonize  with  reason  and  justice." 
He  hoped  the  work  of  the  convention  would  be  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  these  oppoaiug  propositions,  and  to 
urge  them  to  support  that  which  is  most  reasonable  and  just, 
and  also  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  success  might  be 
secured  for  the  right. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  various  phases  of  the  traosportation  and  warehouse 
questions  were  earnestly  discussed  by  the  delegates,  and,  aa 
a  rule,  in  an  impartial  spirit,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
speakers  indulging  in  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  audience. 
Strong  resolutions  were  passed,  denouncing  the  wrongs 
under  which  the  producers  labored,  and  the  necessity  ot 
prompt  and  consecutive  action  to  obviate  these  wrongs.  A 
motion  to  send  an  official  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  then  in  session, 
was  carried,  and  the  following  declaration  was  adopted : 

"This  Convention  declArea,  FitbI:  That  the  present  nttea  of  taxa- 
tion  and  tranaportation  are  unreasonable  and  oppreetiTe,  and  ooght 
to  be  reduced. 

"  Second :  That  oar  legal  righta  to  transportation  and  market  ought 
to  be  clearlj  let  forth  and  defined. 

"  Third :  That  if  there  be  anj  legal  remedy  under  exiiting  laws  for 
the  wrongs  we  enfier,  such  remedy  ought  to  be  aaoertained  and  en- 
fitroed. 
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"  Fourth :  ThAt,  if  there  be  no  sach  remedy,  meuam  dumld  be 
taken  to  secure  one  by  app ropriate  legislation. 

"  Fifth :  That  statiBtics  ^oiUd  be  collected  ifnd  pnblished  to  ahow 
the  relation  of  Korth-weetem  products  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

"Sixtti:  That  nothing  can  be  accompli^ed  for  the  enforoement  of 
oar  rights,  and  the  redre«  of  our  wrongs,  without  an  efficient  oigaoi- 
sation  on  the  well-known  principles  that  give  the  great  corporations 
Buch  tremendous  power. 

"  Seventh :  That,  with  honeet  pay  for  honest  labor,  and  compensation 
commensurate  with  great  service,  we  can  aecnre  the  assistancs  and 
support  of  the  highest  order  of  learning,  ability,  and  skill. 

"  Eighth :  That  this  Convention  should  appt^nt  a  commisrioner  of 
agricultural  and  carrying  statistics,  to  prepare  and  publish,  witJi  thq 
aid  of  eminent  counsel,  a  report  of  the  products  of  the  North-west, 
the  rights  to  market  and  transportation,  and  the  remedies  available 
for  existing  wrongs,  the  expenses  thereof  to  be  defrayed  by  subacrip- 
tloii  price  for  su<^  report." 

Hon.  H.  C.  Wheeler  was  promptly,  elected  Statistician, 
and  after  the  appointment  of  an  Executive  Committee,  the 
CoDveotion  adjourned. 

OSLTA  PARTIAL  SUCCESS,  AND  WBT. 

Great  results  were  expected  irom  the  meeting  of  this  body. 
Nothing  practical,  however,  came  of  it,  except  that  it  was 
the  entering  wedge,  that  opened  the  way  to  further  work  in 
the  aame  direction. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  thinking  men  that  the  Statistician 
could  not  work  without  money,  and  that  no  working  farmer  . 
could  stand  the  necessary  drain  upon  his  pocket  in  collecting 
statistics,  and  in  employing  legal  talent  to  sift  existing  laws. 
Thus,  80  fer  as  remedying  abuses,  the  first  Bloomington  Con- 
ventioD  was  a  failure.  Not  so,  however,  as  to  its  moral 
bearings.  It  was  the  plow  that  broke  into  the  stubborn  soil 
of  monopoly.    Bat  plowing  alone,  the  farmer  yrell  knows, 
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Avidls  bat  littls,  without  the  farther  aid  of  the  harrow  and 
tha  roller.  The  harrow  was  subsequently  applied  at  the 
Kewanee  and  other  Conventiona.  It  now  looks  as  though 
the  iron  roller  of  the  iarmer  must  be  set  in  motion  to  crush 
all  smooth,  and  render  the  stabbom  glebe  fit  for  good  seed. 
But  all  will  come  in  good  time.  How  shall  it  be  brought 
about?  Must  it  be  by  taking  pattern  of  the  railroad  engi- 
neer ?  He,  seeing  an  obstruction  before  him  which  he  can 
not  avoid,  drives  his  engine  at  its  highest  speed  full  upon  it. 
The  good  &rmer,  in  laying  out  lands,  doee  not  put  his 
hand  to  the  plow  and  look  back.  In  the  case  we  are  con- 
sidering, as  in  many  others,  there  were  crooked  furrows 
made,  for,  in  looking  about  to  see  where  the  money  wa3  to 
oome  from,  the  team  pulled  awry. 
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OHAPTBR  XIX. 
THB  KEWANEE  (ILLINOIS)  CONVENTION. 


OBIOIlf  OF  THE  OOSVESTIOS. 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  the  Farmera'  Clnb  of  Avon  BOg- 
gested  to  a  nnmber  of  corresponding  Clubs  the  advisability 
of  holding  a  convention,  in  order  to  compare  notes,  diecnss 
subjecta  of  interest  to  the  fratamity,  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  depressed  condition  of  Agriculture  in  the  West,  and 
propose  remediea  therefor.  A  correspondence  ensued  among 
men  prominent  in  the  Clubs,  in  which  3.  M.  Smith,  of  Ke- 
w&nee;  Edward  Maynard,  of  St.  David;  John  Mc Adams, 
of  Avon;  J.  Howard,  of  Smitfafield;  A.  M.  Garland,  of 
Springfield,  Secretary  of  the'  State  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
W.  T.  R.  Finnessy,  of  Kewanee;  John  Prickett,  of  Lewis- 
town,  and  others,  participated.  Mr.  Finnessy  thought  that 
the  movement  would  place  farmers  in  a  "  higher  position." 
Mr.  Garland  expressed  the  opinion  that  ^e  "  idea  concern- 
ing a  unity  of  effort  among  Farmers'  Clubs,"  etc.,  was  "  in 
the  right  direction."  Mr.  Howard  deemed  something  of 
the  kind  "  very  necessary."  Mr.  McAdams  desired  greatly 
the  "  more  thorough  organization  of  our  fanners."  It  was 
the  hope  of  Mr.  Mayntu^  that  those  having  the  matter  in 
charge  would  "act  promptly."  The  Club  of  which  Mr. 
Frickett  waa  a  member  was  "  decidedly  in  &vor  of  the 
(232) 
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meafiore."  Mauy  othais  added  pertinent  and  encouraging 
vords. 

A  few  disapproved  of  the  proposition,  but  the  notes  of 
dissent  vere  drowned  in  the  general  unanimity,  and  it  was 
eventually  decided  to  issue  a  formal  call  for  a  convention  of 
delegates,  to  meet  at  Eewanee,  on  the  IQ^h  and  17th  of 
October,  1872. 

This  call  was  made  by  Mr.  8.  M.  Smith,  both  a  cul- 
tured and  -working  farmer,  "  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
views,  and  consulting  together  on  the  best  means  of  organiz- 
ing a  general  union  of  farmers,  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
protection  against  the  monopolizing  tendencies  of  the  age." 
Delegates  were  invoked  to  attend  in  the  following  words : 
"Come,  then,  farmers,  and  help  us  to  make  the  meeting  a 
success  in  ntunbers,  intelligence,  and  results." 

THE  DELEGATES  AND  THEIR  DIFFICULTIES. 

Abont  fifty  delegates  answered  the  call,  composed  of 
members  of  the  various  organizations  then  existing  in  Bli- 
nois.  Nearly  all  were  strangers  to  each  other ;  they  had 
met  with  undefined  ideas  of  Uiei^  wrongs ;  opinions  as  to 
the  future  had  not  been  matured ;  and  no  plans  or  remedies 
for  futnre  action  had  been  devised.  They  had  come  to- 
gether, hoping  almost  against  hope,  that  they  might  find  a 
way  out  of  their  difficulties.  But  order  soon  came  out  of 
chaos.  The  delegates  were  eminent  as  fEirmers,  and  also 
as  thinkers ;  many  of  them  were '  men  of  wealth,  and  some 
of  them  were  well  blown  for  their  political  prominence. 

The  Convention  was  an  entire  success,  and  became  historic 
ae  the  first  convention  of  &rmers  who  had  really  succeeded 
in  making  their  power  felt. 

Among  those  present  were  the  HoB.  I/-  D.  Whiting,  of 
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Boreaa  County,  State  Senator ;  Henry  C.  Lawrence,  brother 
of  Judge  Lawrence;  C.  C.  Buell,  formerly  a  prominent  edu- 
cator, but  now  a  farmer  of  Whiteside  County;  Colonel  A. 
Woodford,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Grange  in  lUinoia; 
James  Smith,  Jr.^a  farmer  of  Madison  County;  C.  A.  Bar- 
ney, of  Bureau  County,  well  known  by  his  contributions  to 
ihs  press;  D.  H.  Goran,  a  large  stock-raiser  of  Fulton 
County,  and  H.  D.  CarsoD,  an  extensive  stock-grower  of 
Weatherafield,  Henry  County.  The  county  last  named  was 
also  represented  by  C.  C.  Blisfa,  who  is  said  to  "  feed  more 
cattle  "  than  any  man  in  that  part  of  the  Stato ;  M.  B.  Fot- 
tor,  a  large  farmer ;  G.  H.  Loomis,  who  "  farms  three  hun- 
dred acres,"  and  G.  N.  Paliner,  a'noted  hedge-raiser. 

Character  was  also  given  to  the  meeting  by  the  presence 
of  such  men  as  Messrs.  King,  of  Madison ;  McElroy,  of 
Champaign ;  Saddoris,  of  Hock  Island,  and  Prickett  and 
Campbell,  of  Fulton.  Many  other  gentlemen  of  equal  local 
prominence  were  in  attendance.  All  the  delegates  were 
farmers.  The  bone,  sinew,  and  brain  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  State  were  fairly  represented. 

Letters  were  read  from  General  Boss,  of  Avon,  A.  M, 
Garland,  of  Springfield,  Hon,  M.  L.  Dunlap,  of  Champaign, 
and  others,  who  were  unable  to  be  present,  but  who  fully 
sympathized  with  the  ends  in  view. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  MEBTINO. 

The  convention  organized  by  the  election  of  Hon.  L.  D. 
Whiting,  President;  Colonel  A.  Woodford,  Vice-President; 
and  S.  M.  Smith  and  L.  W.  Beer,  Secretaries. 

A  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  recommended  as 
subjects  for  consideration :  "  How  can  farmers,  through 
their  Clubs  and  other  organizations,  accomplish  a  saving  to 
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their  members  in  purchasing,  selling,  and  in  transportfr- 
tion?" 

"  Benefits  and  results  attainable  through  Farmers'  Clube 
and  kindred  organizations." 

The  diaciission  on  these  subjects  was  animated  and  inter- 
esting. Several  delegates  from  different  Clubs  spoke  of  the 
benefits  that  had  accrued  to  the  members  from  their  orj^- 
ization,  enabling  them  to  make  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of 
nearly  all  the  supplies  they  needed.  So  far  ae  the  experi- 
ence of  those  associations  represented  was  concerned,  they 


Stenrnboat  and  Railway  Cara. 

had  all  worked  harmoniously,  and  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  members  pecuniarily,  aside  from  their  refining  and 
instructive  social  features. 

The  subject  of  transportation  by  railroad  was  considered, 
and  thoroughly  shown  up.  It  was  stated  by  one  member 
that  eighteen  years  previously  a  car  load  of  cattle  could  be 
sent  from  Abingdon  to  Chicago  for  twenty  dollars,  and  that 
for  the  same  service  fifty  dollars  was  then  the  tariff.  The 
relative  prices  from  other  points  was  given,  showing  a  large 
advance  within  a  few  years  on  that  class  of  shipments, 

A  State  Central  Committee  was  appointed,  and  also  an 
Executive  Committee  of  three  to  fill  vacancies,  if  any  should 
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occur,  in  the  Central  dommittee.  The  appointment  of  thes? 
committeee  and  the  passage  of  a  aeriea  of  stirring  resola- 
tions  constituted  the  important  business  of  the  Convention. 
The  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

Jtetolved,  That  the  agricultural  intereata  of  this  coontrx  are  tite 
primary  son  rce  of  its  growth,  wealth,  and  proeperity;  and  that  tbe 
protection  and  development  of  these  are  eawDtial  to  the  proeperity 
of  every  related  industry,  and  also  of  every  other  vocation  or  busi- 
new. 

Saabed,  That  the  immediate  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  be  to  devise  some  means,  or  system  of  means,  to  cheapen 
the  procen  of  production,  and  lessen  the  expense  of  transportation. 

Retobotd,  That  the  success  of  co-operative  efibrt,  as  Ulustrat«d  in 
the  accumulation  of  capital  fbr  the  carrying  forward  of  immense 
busineae  enterprises;  in  the  combination  of  worldngmeu  fbr  the  in- 
crease of  wages,  or  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor ;  in  the  for- 
mation of  rings  for  controlling  the  price  of  agricultural  or  manufac- 
tured products,  and  for  "bulling"  or  "bearing"  the  markets  of  every 
kind ;  and  in  the  thorough  and  effident  organization  of  political  parties 
for  partisan  ends,  should  teach  the  &rmer  the  lesson,  both  of  its 
efficiency  and  its  adaptation  to  the  particular  needs,  if  applied  with 
intelligence  and  wisdom. 

Baohid,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  similar  organ- 
izations, to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  for  extending  and  multiplying 
these  organizations,  until  they  shall  oompass  the  industrial  interest 
of  the  entire  West. 

Saolved,  That  this  Convention  regards  with  fiivor  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  oiganization  called  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  ac- 
cept the  evidences  of  its  benefits  and  efficiency  with  hopeful  expecta- 
tions of  its  future  usefulness. 

Raolvtd,  That  the  destruction  of  Canada  thistles  and  noxious 
weeds  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  West ;  and  this  Convention  would  commend  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  of  lUinois  in  its  efforts  to  accomplish  this  object 

Rttobstd,  That  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  Railroad  Law,  so- 
called,  should  be  determined  by  its  thorough  trial  and  enforcement ; 
and  this  Convention  would  demand  additional  legislation  on  the 
iulgect,  if  required. 
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Sttohed,  Hiat  this  ConTention  appoiot  a  State  Central  Committee 
of  one,  and  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county,  whoM  duties 
nhall  be  to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  varions 
farmen'  organ  izations. 

Setohed,  That  the  ConTention  letnm  a  rote  of  thanks  to  the  citi- 
una  of  Eewanee  and  the  Wetberafield  Farmers'  Club,  for  the  verj 
generous  ho^itality  extended  to  the  members  of  this  ConTention ; 
and  that  especial  thanks  are  due  the  aforesaid  Club  for  inaugniating 
and  canTing  to  so  Bucceeaftil  an  issue  this  CouTention. 

These  resolutions  have  sometimes  been  referred  to  aa  th« 
first  formal  protest  by  the  farmers  a^iainat  the  oppressions 
under  which  they  labored.  This,  however,  is  an  error.  The 
first  protest  was  made  at  Bloomington,  in  1869,  as  noticed 
in  the  last  chapter.  That  was  the  entering  wedge,  this  the 
maul  that  struck  it  home.  We  shall  soon  see  that  it  re- 
quired still  harder  pounding,  and  the  use  of  still  other 
wedges,  to  widen  the  rest  in  the  gnarled  log  of  monopoly, 
each  individual  splinter  of  which  will  hold  its  own  until 
severed  with  the  keen  edge  of  the  axe. 

A  motion  was  adopted  that  "  all  Farmers'  Clubs,  Protect- 
ive Associations,  and  Granges,  now  existing  in  this  State,  and 
not  represented  in  this  Convention,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  organized,  be  requested  to  report  their  name,  ofScers,  and 
location  to  the  State  Central  Committee." 

The  Executive  Committee  above  referred  to  consisted  of 
L.  F.  Soss,  John  Frickett,  and  William  Beem. 

The  State  and  County  Committees  were  elected  aa  follows : 
For  State  Central  Committee,  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro,  Illi- 
nois. For  County  Committee,  H.  H.  Qibson,  Madison 
County ;  W.  F.  P.  Hennesy,  Fulton  County ;  0.  H.  Loomis, 
Henry  County;  L.  D.  Whiting,  Bureau  County;  Cyrus 
Humphrey,  Knox  County;  G.  W.  McElroy,  Champaign 
County;  Joseph  Wright,  Whiteside  County;  Henry  Sad- 
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doria,    Bode   IsUad   County;    H,  C.  Lawreoce,    Warren 
County. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  empowered  to  appoint  for 
other  counties  as  Cluba  might  report. 


SPEECnSS  AJ/D  POETRY. 

Various  stirring  addresses,  interspersed  with  songs  by  the 
Kewanee  Glee  Club,  were  delivered  toward  the  close  of  the 
Convention,  one,  upon  the  subject  of  edqcation,  by  Mr,  G. 
C.  Buell,  being  exceedingly  well  delivered.  Mr.  S.  M. 
Smith,  since  widely  known  aa  one  of  the  great  champions  of 
the  cause,  made  a  strong  speech,  in  which  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  taste  among  the  rural  population  for 
bome  adornment,  and  recited  the  following  extract  from  the 
beautiful  poem  of  John  G.  Whittier,  "Among  the  Hil>  ■" 

I  look  acroea  the  lapoe  of  h&lf  a  century, 

Kai  call  to  mind  old  faomeateada,  where  no  flower 

Told  that  Uie  spring  had  come,  but  evil  weeds, 

Nigfatahade  and  roi^h-leaved  buidock  in  the  place 

Of  the  sweet  doorway  greeting  of  the  roae 

And  honeyBucUe ;  where  the  home  walls  seemed 

Blistering  in  sun,  without  a  tree  or  vine 

To  cast  the  tremulous  shadow  of  its  leaves 

AcToes  the  curtainless  windows,  from  whose  panes 

Fluttered  the  signal  rag  of  shiftleaanesa ; 

Within,  the  cluttered  kitchen-floor,  unwashed 

(Broom-clean,  I  think  they  called  it);  the  best  rooDS 

Stifling  with  cellar  damp,  shut  from  the  air 

In  hot  midsummer,  bookless,  pictureless. 

Save  the  inevitable  sampler  hung 

Over  the  fire-place,  or  a  mourning-piece, 

A  green-haired  woman,  peony-cheeked,  beneath 

Impoeuble  windows;  the  wide-throated  hearth 

Bristling  with  feded  pine-bougbs,  half  concealing 

Hw  pUed-up  rubbish  at  the  chimney's  back; 
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And,  in  Bad  keeping  with  all  things  abont  tlieinj_ 
Shrill,  quentloiu  women,  rout  and  sullen  men, 
Untidy,  loveleae,  old  before  their  time, 
With  scarce  a  bnman  interest,  save  their  own 
Monotonous  round  of  small  economies, 
~Or  the  poor  scandal  of  tJie  neighborhood ; 
Blind  to  the  beauty  every-where  revealed, 
Treading  the  Maj-floweis  with  r^ardleas  feet ; 


"  For  than)  the  Bobolink  sang  not." 

For  them  the  song-iiparrow  and  the  bobolink 
Sang  not,  nor  winds  made  muric  in  the  leaves; 
For  them  in  vain  October's  holocaust 
Burned  gold  and  crimson  over  all  the  hills, 
The  sacramental  mTstery  of  the  woods. 
Church-goers,  fearful  of  the  unseen  Powers, 
But  grumbling  over  pulpit  tax  and  pew  rent, 
Saving,  as  shrewd  economists,  their  souls 
And  winter  pork  with  the  least  possible  outlajr 
Of  salt  and  sanctity ;  in  daily  life 
Shovring  as  little  actual  comprehension 
Of  Christian  charity,  and  love,  and  duty, 
Aa  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  been 
Outdated,  like  a  last  year's  almanac ; 
Bldi  m  broad  woodlands  and  in  half-tilled  field*, 
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And  yet  ao  ptnehed,  and  Iwre,  and  comfbrtleM, 
The  Terieflt  fltraggUr  limping  on  his  rounds. 
Tie  min  and  air  his  lole  inheritance, 
Laughed  at  a  poverty  that  paid  its  taxes, 
And  hugged  his  tags  in  telf-complacencj  1 
Not  such  should  be  the  homesteads  of  a  land 
Where  whoso  wisely  willtt  and  acts  ma;  dwell 
As  king  and  lawgiver,  in  broad-acred  state. 
With  beauty,  art,  taste,  cnltare,  books,  to  make 
His  hour  of  leisure  richer  than  a  life 
Of  fouracore  to  the  barons  of  old  time. 
Our  yeoman  should  be  equal  to  hfe  home 
Set  in  the  fair,  green  valleys,  purple  walled — 
A  man  to  match  his  mountains,  not  to  creep 
Dwarfed  and  abased  below  them. 


BESULTS  OF  THE  DISCnSSIOff. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Kewanee  Con- 
vention wae,  that,  though  it  was  called  a  Convention  of 
Farmers'  Clubs,  it  was  attended  by  many  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  Fatrooa  of  Husbandry.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  been,  or  was  supposed  to  have  been,  a  degree 
of  jealousy  existing  between  the  two  forma  of  association. 
These  differences  had  been  fomented  and  minified  by  de- 
signing persons  who  wished  to  see  the  associations  antagon- 
istic, in  the  hope  that  the  agitation  would  prove  a  failure. 
The  unanimity  which  marked  this  meeting  showed  that  no 
ill-feeling  existed  between  the  two  organizations. 

This  Convention,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  characterized  as 
the  most  important  meeting  held  up  to  that  time,  as  iar  aa 
Weetem  farmers  are  concerned.  An  immense  stride  was 
there  taken  toward  effecting  the  organizations  that  have 
aince  developed  into  a  power  before  which  their  foes,  at  first 
derisive,  now  tremble.    Not  the  least  good  effected  was  that 
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each  dfll^ato  carried  home  to  hus  constitaects  a  keener  per- 
ception of  the  importance  of  the  questions  at  issue,  of  the 
necessity  of  concerted  action,  and  of  the  possibility,  which 
WB8  before  doubted,  of  the  producing  classes  eventually  de- 
feating their  powerful  antagonists.  Th4se  opinions  speedily 
spread  throughout  the  West,  and  public  opinion  became  ripe 
for  carrying  forward  the  grand  movement  for  securing  co- 
operation of  effort. 

Meantime,  meetings  were  being  held  throughout  the  West, 
and  Farmers'  Associations  were  forming  rapidly.  As  the  ag- 
itation developed,  and  grievances  were  ventilated,  it  became 
apparent  that  a  ball  was  set  in  motion  which  would  not  stop 
until  greater  questions  than  the  robberies  by  the  transporta- 
tion companies  and  middle  men  had  received  their  quietus. 
Attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  iniquitous  working  of 
the  tariff  laws,  which  protect  monopolies  at  the  expense  of 
the  people,  and  absolutely  impede  the  establishment  of  those 
home  manufactures  which  they  ostentatiously  pretend  to 
protect. 
11 
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THE  SECOND  BLOOMINGTON  (ILL.)  CONVENTION. 


ISE  STOBM  QATHERISO. 

The  ExecQtive  Committee  elected  at  the  Kewanea  Con- 
vention, set  immediately  to  work.  Meetings  were  held, 
speeches  made,  and,  &om  a  variety  of  causes,  the  existing 
feeling  hecame  Btill  further  intensified.  Undoubtedly,  one 
of  the  principal  causes  was  the  extraordinarily  low  price 
of  corn. 

The  com  crop  of  the  West,  in  1872,  was  the  largest  which 
had  ever  been  gathered,  aggregating,  for  the  United  States, 
1,092,000,000  bushels.  This,  succeeding  the  large  crops  of 
1871,  had  filled  every  crib  and  available  storehouse  to  over- 
flowing. There  was  not  sufficient  stock  in  the  country  to 
which  even  the  half  of  this  crop  might  be  fed,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  markets  were  glutted.  In  many  portions  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  it  was  freely  burned  as  fuel, 
being  actually  cheaper,  at  existing  prices,  than  either  wood 
or  coal.  Ten  cents  per  bushel  was  the  ruling  price,  at  points 
'remote  from  transportation,  and  in  many  places  it  could  not 
be  sold  at  all. 

Here  was  the  last  feather  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 
In  many  instances,  it  required  six  or  seven  bushels  of  i»m 
to  get  one  other  bushel  to  the  eastern  marketo.  First,  were 
(242) 
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heard  mutterings  in  Iowa  from  the  Patrons  of  Hoabaodry ; 
and  with  these  mingled  the  voices  of  fellow-sufferers  in 
Kansas.  Then  other  sources  of  still  greater  discontent 
aroused  indignation,  and  soon  it  became  evident  that  a  storm 
was  gathering,  compared  with  which  all  previous  demonatra* 
tions  had  been  but  the  patteriags  of  an  April  shower. 

THE  CALL  FOR  TEE  CONVESTIOS. 

Id  compliance  with  the  duty  assigned  them,  the  Gzacuiive 
Committeeappointed  at  Kewanee  issued  a  call  for  a  State 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Bloomington,  on  the  16th  and  16th 
days  of  January  1873,  of  which  call  the  following  is  the 
more  essential  portion : 

farmers'  coVvektiok. 

"Epial  and  exact  jvttioe  to  dU;  gteeial  prwileget  to  wme." 

The  undenigned,  &e  EzecnUve  Committee  appomt«cl  by  the  Oon- 

vention  of  delates  from  Farmen^  Clnbe,  held  at  Kewanee,  Oct. 


Th«  D«inand  of  the  Induatrlea. 
Uth  and  17th,  1872,  in  ponuance  of  the  dutica  amgned  them,  do   . 
bmlqr  invits  «Kh  Fanmen^  Club,  Giange^  or  other  agricnltnial, 
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horticultanil,  or  industrial  aaaociatioii  of  tlie  State  of  niinois,  to 
■end  delegates  for  every  thirty-three  membeia,  and  fraction  in  extxm 
of  tiiat  number,  (Provided,  That  every  organization  shall  be  entitled  to 
at  least  one  delegate),  to  an  Illiaois  Farmers'  State  Convention,  to  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Bloomigtou,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Jan.  16 
and  16,  1873,  commencing  at  9  A.  U.  on  Wednesday,  with  three  aes- 
uons  each  day— at  9  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  7  P.  M. 

Hie  purpose  of  said  Convention  is  to  perfect  the  organization  made 
at  Kewanee,  by  tlie  formation  of  a  State  Fanners'  Association  from 
said  delegates,  adoption  of  a  constitution,  and  for  securing  the  organ- 
ization and  representation  of  asaociations  in  every  county,  and,  if 
poaible,  in  every  township,  of  the  State ;  to  discuss  and  inust  upon 
reform  in  railway  transportation,  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements, 
the  sale  of  farm  products  by  comminion  merchants,  and  such  other 
abuses  as  have  grown  up  in  our  midst,  and  are  now  taxing  and  im- 
poverishing  producers  and  congumers ;  and  to  transact  such  other 
■  as  may  be  brought  hefore  the  Convention. 


.     OPENINQ  OF  BUSINESS. 

This  call  waa  earnestly  responded  to,  and  tlie  assemblage 
of  delegates  was  a  large  one,  A  temporary  organization 
was  effected  by  the  election  of  Hon.  L.  D,  Whiting,  of 
Bureau  Co.,  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Smith,  of  Henry 
Co.,  and  S.  P.  Tufts,  of  Marion  Co.,  as  secretaries.  Mr, 
Whiting  stated  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  some  of 
the  propositions  for  a  remedy.  Coming  from  the  source 
whence  they  did,  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  recapitulation. 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  in  response  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  he  had  left  his  public  duties  to  meet  the  associa- 
tion, again  to  testily  his  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the 
convention,  and  catch  inspiration  from  its  spirit.     He  said: 

"This  is  an  age  and  an  era  of  organiEation.  We  behold  it,  and  feel 
its  effects  ia  various  ways.  Nearly  everr  profession,  calling,  and 
pursuit,  except  our  own,  aseociate,  oiganize,  and  combine,  to  promote 
their  interests.    The  agricnlturisla,  isolated  and  scattered,  away  from 
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the  poot-ofSee,  and  tel^^ph,  and  lectn re-room,  is  tiie  last  to  move. 
If  he  felt  himself  preeaed  and  OTerbardened  bj  high  prices  for  all  h4 
boi^t,  and  low  prices  for  all  he  sold,  he  has  sought  to  cure  the  eril 
by  more  rigid  economy  and  longer  and  harder  hours  of  labor.  While 
most  other  pursuits  push  up  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  if 
need  be  hj  shortening  their  hours  of  labor,  and  sometimes  bf  whollf 
stopping  the  wheels,  we  have  met  this  by  more  desperate  etrugglM 
to  multiply  our  productjons,  and  to  bnny  them  upon  the  market 
PoTerty,  if  not  actual  bankruptcy,  stares  the  farmer  in  the  fkce. 

"There  are  remedies  for  all  evils,  so  there  must  be  somewhere  acnra 
fbr  the  Ills  that  threaten  the  fraternity.  For  some  months  past  the 
producers  in  various  and  widely-separated  places  have  been  almost 
spontaneously  coming  bother  in  local  organization.  This  conven- 
tion of  the  &nnerB  of  Illinois  is  to  conuder  the  matter  of  binding 
tq^ther  these  local  societies  by  a,  State  organization. 

"  As  it  was  somewhat  new  for  onr  people  to  attempt  any  general 
organiiation,  the  question  was  very  naturally  asked.  What  is  Hm 
pnrpoae? 

"  No  one  is  authoriEed,  or  able,  especially  in  advance,  to  pronounce 
fully  for  any  movement  He  would  answer  as  he  saw  it  from  his 
own  stand-point  Farmet^  Associations  are  intended  for  mutnal 
improvement  in  our  calling, — to  call  forth  new  thou^ts,  and  didHise 
nseAil  information  among  ourselves,  so  as  to  produce  better  results 
with  less  labor — for  social  enjoyment  and  for  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  Such  associations  will  aSbrd  the  opportunity  for 
neighborhood  co-operation  in  rural  improvement,  stock-breedinj^ 
dairying,  farmers'  insurance— perhaps  in  buying  and  selling,  lo  some 
extent,  and  so,  generally,  to  e^ct  for  our  clase  what  organization  has 
^  done 'for  others. 

**  But  we  demre,  also,  to  understand  more  fully  the  relation  between 
^rieulture  and  the  government,  and,  especially,  to  see  that  justice 
is  done  on  matters  of  taxation.  As  aheap  Irauiqiortatu/i^  is  vital  to, 
our  prosperity,  we  mean,  in  some  manner,  to  solve  this  problem,  and 
it  is  to  this  matter  especially  I  shall  call  attention. 

"  The  West  must  long  remain  an  exporting  and  an  importing  coun- 
try, loan  enormous  and  increasing  extent  The  prices  of  our  products 
go  up  or  down,  as  transportation  varies  its  scale.  As  all  interests 
of  a  country  prosper  when  its  chief  staples  bring  a  good  price,  so 
the  West  generally — all  classes,  professionB,  and  trtides  arc  nearly 
equally  interested  in  cheap  transportation." 
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THE  BAILROAD  ABUSES. 


In  diBcussing  the  question  of  railsroad  tranaportation,  Mr. 
Whiting  said  he  believed  railroads  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
irith  the  genius  of  the  age ;  remembered  their  feeble  begin- 
nings in  America;  bad  watched  with  pride  and  hope  their 
marvelous  growth,  until  now  more  than  sixty  thousand 
milee  stretched  their  network  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Golf  of  Mexico,  and  trom  the  Atlantic  t^  the  FaciGa  They 
are  nearly  as  vital  to  the  present  civilization  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  he  wanted  to  see  every  neighborhood  pene- 
trated with  them;  and  no  wise  man  would  desire  to  ci'ipple 
them  by  injustice. 

It  had  been  confidently  believed  that  their  multiplication 
would  lead  tq  competition,  "  which  is  the  most  natural  and 
best  regulator  of  business.  But  of  this  the  country  now 
despairs.  Eailroad  kings  have  learned  to  Sank  competition 
by  combination." 

"  The  whole  railroad  syBtem  ia  being  coneolidated  Id  a  few  oi^ani- 
zations,  each  of  which  lepresenta  hundreds  of  millioDB  of  dollart. 
Already,  the  cxiuntry  b  parceled  out  ia  loto  and  TaBt  regions  to  the 
different  systema.  Like  hostile  inrading  srroiee,  they  levy  contribu- 
tions limit«d  only  by  the  ability  of  their  victims  to  pay.  These  ex- 
actions are  again  aggravated  by  unjustly  discriminating  agnioBt 
peisDDs  and  places.  If  competition  shows  itself  at  a  few  points, 
they  remorsely  double  up  on  others  within  their  grasp.  They  levy 
an  Internal  Bevenne  tax  by  their  own  fiat,  and  to  fill  their  own 
coSeiB.  If  this  blood-money  was  well  applied,  it  might  be  some 
compensation,  bat  it  is  now  certain  that  in  many  casea,  instead  of 
going  to  the  stockholders,  it  is  gobbled  by  some  bvorites  and  head- 
centers,  and  spent  in  gambling  and  riotous  living.  Bo  enormous  is 
the  robbery  that  ex-president  Gould,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  compro- 
mise a  little  dispute  in  a  settlement,  without  much  ceremony  handed 
over  seven  or  ei^t  millions.  .  .  .  .*  If  the  tidal-wave  now 
ilsinj;  does  not  win,  it  must  be  followed  by  sacb  a  succeaeioD  of 
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othen,  each  higher  and  stronger,  till  the  ndlroad  Phvaohs  are 
brouf^t  to  jodgment.  B7  their  power  oyer  frei^ts  they  may 
'bull'  or  'bear'  the  market  at  wilL  They  nuj  make  real  toi- 
tuaes  for  their  GiTDritee,  as  eauly  as  the  Frenchman  &ncied  he  made 
a  thousand  dollars  befiire  break&st  hj  marking  up  hu  goods.  .  . 
.  .  I  look  to  'competition'  as  tha  most  natural,  Intimate,  and 
effectual  cure.  As  this  competition  will  not  come  of  itself,  and  as 
individually  we  can  not  apply  it,  Qovemment  must  be  invoked  in 
the  matter.  The  water  lines  already  have  done  much.  The  lakes 
and  the  Erie  Canal  save  ns  millions  annually.  The  ocean  around 
by  Cape  Horn  is  a  r^;u1ator  to  some  extent  to  the  Pacific  Bail- 
road.  I  would  therefore  open  new  lines  of  water.  .  .  .  Although 
it  would  cost  money,  did  not,  does  not,  railroad  extortion  cost 
money  T  Who  can  tell  faow  much  T  Which  is  better,  to  pay  some- 
thing for  permanent  relief  or  be  perpetually  robbed  T  .... 
I  have  suggested  these  as  means  for  bringing  competition.  I  do  not 
Burronder  the  claim  that  Goremment  can  and  oi^ht  to  regulate 
railroads  by  fixing  maximum  rates,  and  forbidding  unjust  digcrim- 
ination.  The  goTcmment  power  of  eminent  domain  was  inroked 
by  tiiem  in  their  construction  on  the  ground  that  they  were  to  be 
public  institutions.  The  people  never  clothed  their  legislatois  with 
power  to  contract  away,  for  all  time,  the  ioherent  rights  of  the 
people.  In  our  advancing  civilization,  public  interest  and  public 
necemity  will  not  be  thwarted  by  old  and  musty  cob-web  prece- 
dents. '  Dartmouth  College '  may  have  been  well  enough  for  that 
day,  and  for  an  institution  of  learning;  but  it  can  not  much  longer 
be  made  a  standard  rule  and  hobby-horse  for  railroads.  Tbete  vast 
corporations,  which  stretch  from  sea  to  sea,  and  cover  the  whole 
country  like  an  enveloping  atmosphere,  can  not  much  longer  shield 
their  extortions  by  quoting  a  law  decision  concerning  a  schooL 
The  judge  or  lawyer  who  shall  narrow  his  visions  to  this  infinites- 
imal point  when  dealing  with  the  great  question,  will  be  laughed 
to  scorn." 

He  believed  the  "Dartmouth  decision,"  whicli  Webater 
bad  wrong  from  the  judges,  would  prove  that  a  little  learu- 
ing  was  a  dangerous  thing;  held  that  the  railroads  of  Illi- 
Qois  were  ia  open  rebellion  against  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  G»  State,  which  cQnunanda  the  legialature  to  act, 
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bat  which  l&w  they  were  only  seeking  "  mildly  to  en- 
force." 

"  Let  us  iiutitato  the  nec«MU7  machinery  and  apply  the  proper 
fbrce  to  execute  the  law.  If  we  can  not  name  the  specific  measnrea 
of  relief  on  some  great  matters,  there  are  yet  objects  enough  of  a 
lesaer  kind,  and  cl^ly  within  our  reach,  to  indnce  organization.  In 
the  meantime  the  great  question  will  be  studied,  and  when  the  true 
solution  shall  appear  we  shall  have  a  power  to  ezecnta.  The  truth 
is,  there  ate,  no  doubt,  many  ways  of  relief.  Just  now  none  of 
these  ways  are  practical  for  the  want  of  a  compact  organization. 
Difficulties  will  disappear  as  we  gather  in  strength.  As  tlie  stars  re* 
dueed  themselves  to  order,  when  the  great  Newton  proclaimed  true 
nature's  law,  so  will  wrong  and  monopolies  yield  up  tlieir  grasp  when 
confironted  by  a  united  people." 


THB  FASMEBS  IN  OOUNOIL. 

While  the  Committee  on  CredentialB  was  deliberating, 
there  was  an  informal  diacoasion  entered  into  upon  the 
grievances  of  the  iarmers,  and  the  scope  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  Creed,  of  Marion  County,  stated  that  tiiere  were 
thirty  farmers'  organizations  in  his  county ;  that  they  were 
originally  organized  as  a  protection  against  horse  tJiievea. 
He  urged  the  thorough  organization  of  the  &rmers  in  the 
State,  by  which  means  they  could  become  united  in  demand- 
ing a  voice  in  the  control  of  affidra  affecting  their  interests. 
Mr.  Ewing,  of  Macon,  tiionght  the  Convention  should  con- 
fine its  action  to  one  or  two  main  points  or  questions.  They 
should  limit  action  mainly  to  the  great  question  of  trans- 
portation. Mr.  Wiley  believed  every  CQunty  should  organ- 
ize, with  Clubs  in  every  school  district.  Through  such  or- 
ganizations, the  evils  complained  of  could  be  remedied. 
Law-makers,  who  were  careful  observers,  would  not  resist 
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the  demands  of  Buch  organizations.  Mr.  Ferry,  of  Mar- 
Bhall  County,  thought  we  should  be  strikiug  at  the  root  of 
the  evil,  if  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  f^gregation  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  monopoliee.  Mr.  Phoenix,  of  Mc- 
Lean Coiinty,  said  that  now  all  organizations  tended  to  mo- 
nopolies. It  waa  aoulleas  brains  against  muscle  that  ailed 
us.  We  were  sold  soul  and  body,  in  bonds,  in  Europe  * 
aud  at  home.  He  thought  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
would  cure  our  troubles, 

Mr.  Ellice,  of  Bureau  County,  said  that,  through  the  or- 
ganization of  Farmers'  Clubs,  they  would  be  enabled  to  pro- 
cure the  greatest  recompense  from  their  labor.  They  had 
succeeded  in  producing,  whjlo  corporations  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  profits;  while  the  farmers  poll  a  three-fifth  vote, 
they  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  legislation.  They 
should  make  their  political  power  felt  by  sending  represeut- 
atives  of  the  farmers  to  the  Legislature  and  National  Con- 
gress. To  control  monopolies,  we  must  do  it  through  legis- 
lation, and  that  requires  political  action. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Smith,  of  Kewanee,  said  that,  before  we  talked 
about  using  our  strength  politically,  we  bad  first  better  learn 
what  our  strength  was.  We  must  first  have  organizations, 
complete,  compact,  and  thorough,  extending  into  every  school 
district.  The  gist  of  the  mass  of  letters  he  had  received 
since  the  Kewanee  meeting  was:  "Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  to  secure  relief  from  these  monopoliee?" 
The  movement  then  organized  would,  if  wise  and  discreet, 
sweep  like  a  prairie  fire,  not  only  through  this  State,  but 
throughout  the  great  North-west.  We  all  know  and  feel 
the  existing  evils.  The  question  to  decide  is,  how  to  rem- 
edy them. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  having  reported  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  regularly-appointed  delegates  in  at- 
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tendance,  and  the  Convention  being  thus  ready  for  work, 
permanent  officers  were  elected,  as  fbllowa : 

President — Hon.  Willard  0.  Flagg,  of  Madison  Coanty ; 
T^ca-Presidente— S.  P.  Tafta,  O.  E.  Faming,  H.  0.  Law- 
rence, John  H.  Bryant,  and  M.  M.  Hooton;  Secretaries — 
S.  M.  Smith  and  S.  P.  Tufts;  Treasurer— Duncan  McKay. 

Several  hours  were  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  Farm- 
ers' Associations  as  business  organizations.  The  fact  was 
clearly  brought  out  that  these  organizations  had,  for  two 
years  past,  made  large  savings  to  the  members,  both  in  sell- 
ing their  products  and  in  purchasing  supplieff,  bo  that  there 
"had  been  already  a  large  advantage  gained  through  io-opw- 
ation.  The  experience  varied  somewhat,  as  it  necessarily 
would,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  advantage* 
every-where  were  decided. 

RAILWAY  LEOESLATIOS  AND  RAILWAY  REFORM. 

The  President  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of 

railway  legislation  and  railway  reform,  giving  a  history  of 
the  railway  systems  in  various  countries,  their  growth,  costa, 
tariff,  etc.     He  said ; 

"These  tytiemt  have  grown  up  under  Tarioua  goTemmental  pn> 
visions,  and  may  be  claemd  as  followi : 

"  1.  Boads  built,  owned,  sod  numaged  by  goremmenta,  as  in  the 
case  of  Biusia  and  other  despotic  countries. 

"  2.  Boads  paTtly  built  and  controlled  bf  goTemment,  so  that  pri- 
vate and  goTemment  enterprise  compete  on  parallel  lines,  as  in  the 
case  of  Belgium. 

"  8.  Boads  built  on  guarantees  and  subaidiea  offired  hj  government 
to  private  companies,  as  in  France,  Austria,  India,  and  in  the  case 
of  our  own  Pacific  and  Illinois  Central  roads. 

"4.  Boads  built  under  chartera  granted  bj  goTemment. 

"Looking  at  all  these  facts,  and  at  otbets,  not  in  the  line  of  argu- 
ment^ I  can  not  pronounce  the  railway  systems  of  England  and 
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Amerio  a  succcfli.  I  we  the  neceaDtf  of  a  recognition  of  tha  troth 
long  ago  enunciated  hj  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  roada,  canals,  and  nil- 
waya,  aa  well  as  gas  and  water  companies,  '  are  always  in  a  great  de- 
gree, pnc^tical  monopolies,  and  a  government  which  concedes  snch 
monopoly  to  a  private  company,  does  much  the  same  thing  aa  if  it 
allowed  an  individual  or  an  association  to  levy  any  tax  they  chooas 
for  their  own  benefit  on  all  the  malt  produced  in  the  country,  or  on 
all  the  cotton  imported.' 

"  What  is  the  most  feasible  manner  of  controlling  the  power  we 
have  evoked,  is  the  proper  sulgect  for  the  deliberation  of  this  Con- 
vention.   It  may  be  direct  regulation  by  act  of  our  General  Assem- 


bly; it  may  be  by  the  condemnation  of  the  franchises  that  have 
been  abused,  and  perhaps  forfeited  ;  it  may  be  by  enforcing  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  State  Constitution,  and  malting  the  railroads  in  the 
State  in  fact  what  they  are  in  theory— public  highways;  it  may  be 
nHtional  legislation,  under  the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  com- 
meree  among  the  several  States,  or  other  power,  if  amendment  be 
necessary,  so  that  the  vast  combinations  of  lines  that  already  more 
than  half  span  the  continent  shall  be  made  subject  to  one  general 
and  equitable  law  of  freight  and  passenger  rates.  It  may  be  by 
building  or  condemning  national  railways  that  shall  tniTene  the 
continent,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and,  running  with  fixed 
rates,  compel  the  private  companies  to  reasonable  rates.  It  may  be 
one  or  many.    But  that  relief  must  be  bad  is  certain. 

"If  neither  legislatures,  nor  courts,  nor  executives  can  ftimish  it, 
the  people  themselves  can.  But  I  believe  and  maintain  that  there 
is  an  adequate  remedy  in  all,  and  that  we  only  need  to  inust  and 
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Mqnin  tlut  onr  officers  do  their  duty,  llie  nigiut  jndgs  that  de- 
eid«  that  tbe  people  hare  no  righu  that  the  railroad  ooqwiatioiu 
are  bound  to  respect,  ehonld  be  retired  to  priTate  life.  Tlw  legpala- 
Uve  railway  attorney  ihould  be  excused  from  further  Mrrice.  It  ia 
certain  that  all  who  &lter  or  fear  must  make  way  for  better  men, 
and  our  courts,  our  legislatures,  and  our  executive  officers  should 
be  required  to  be  a  unit  in  making  the  railwsy  corporations  what 
they  were  intended  to  be— the  servants  of  the  public,  doing  &ir 
work  fbr  lair  pay." 


COARTEaS  AND  CONTBAOTS. 

An  earneBt  discoBaion  ensued  on  charters  and  contracts. 
}&r.  H.  C.  Lawrence,  of  McDonough  County,  Held  that  the 
charters  granted  the  railroads  under  the  old  coDstitutioa  of 
niinois  vere  in  the  nature  of  contracts,  and,  therefore,  the 
evils  compluned  of  oould  not  feasibly  be  corrected  by  litiga- 
tion. He  did  not  favor  the  project  of  a  grand  competing 
trunk  line  to  the  seaboard.  He  thought  the  State  had  the 
power  of  condemnation  of  the  roads.  He  would  rather  re- 
sort to  this  power,  and  pay  for  them  what  they  were  worth, 
but  not  the  fictitious  values  placed  on  them  by  the  excessive 
watering  of  stock. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kowell,  one  of  the  volunteer  counsel  in  the  fa- 
mous Mcliean  County  (Illinois)  Suit,  gave,  at  some  length,  a 
history  of  the  case.  The  points  of  his  address  were  sub- 
stantially as  follows ; 

The  power  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  power  of  taxation, 
have  been  lawfully  naed  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
They  are,  therefore,  public  highways.  The  corporators  are 
the  trustees  of  the  public  engaged  in  administering  a  public 
trust.  They  are  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  State — are 
political  officers  as  truly  as  are  the  sheriff  and  circuit  clerk, 
like  them,  they  receive  compensation  for  their  time  and 
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ci^ital  by  being  permitted  to  charge  feee,  and,  like  tliem^ 
their  fees  may  be  establiahed  by  the  legislatare,  the  power 
that  created  them; 

If  it  is  a  good  law  (and  it  is),  what  need  has  the  State  or 
nation  to  build  more  lines  of  railroad  ?  We  own  ajl  the 
roads  now;  freight  cars,  locomotivee,  depots,  the  road-bed, 
ties,  and  iron,  all  belong  to  the  State,  the  corporation  hav- 
ing a  qualified  property  in  them,  and  the  right  to  perpetu- 
ally execute  the  trust,  if  they  obey  the  law ;  for  this  is  the 
condition  under  which  they  invested  their  capital.  Let  na 
regulate  what  roads  we  now  have,  and  see  how  that  works 
before  we  build  more. 

A  permajient  railroad  bureau  is  needed,  as  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  State,  which  should  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  overlooking  the  railroad  property,  examin- 
ing into  the  cost  of  mana^ment,  the  amount  of  traf&c,  the 
appliances  for  speed  and  safety,  the  eidusion  of  blood-suck- 
ing fast  freight  lines,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  about  enforcing  obedience  from  these  masterful 
monopolies  by  private  effort.  It  will  be  found  altogether 
too  costly  and  unequal.  The  State  must  take  it  in  hand,  as 
it  does  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  the  penalty  ibr  willful 
disobedience  must  be  forfeiture. 

The  courts  move  slowly,  but  whenever  public  opinion  be- 
comes crystalized  conviction,  they  never  fail  to  give  it  the 
voice  of  authority.  A  good  old  maxim  of  the  law  tells  ua 
that  when  the  reason  for  a  law  ceases,  the  law  itself  ceases. 
By  ito  aid,  many  a  musty  precedent  has  been  swept  away, 
and  given  place  to  a  juster  and  better  rule. 

With  the  producers  of  Illinois  organized  and  united;  with 
an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  issues  involved,  not  for- 
getting that  the  lawyers  may  be  found  necessary  evils  in 
the  fight ;  with  faith  in  the  purity  and  eminent  abili^  of 
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our  Supreme  Oonrt,  the  speaker  toped,  within  the  six 
months  following  the  Convention,  to  hear  the  voice  which 
should  emancipate  the  people  from  the  tyranny  of  riulway 
monopoly. 

SIOHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  vebsus  RAILEOADS. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Benjamin,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Bloomington^ 
in  a  long  and  logical  argument,  which  he  suatained  by  many 
quoted  authorities,  presented  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
corporations,  and  believed  that  if  the  matters  at  issue  were 
pressed  to  a  final  termination  in  the  couH^,  justice  would 
be  done  the  people,  without  depriving  the  corporations  of 
any  just  or  equitable  compensation  for  the  legitimate  capital 
represented  by  them. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Colonel  Morgan,  one  of  the  Bail- 
way  Commissioners,  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  ques- 
tions for  discussion  were,  in  a  large  degree,  the  same  as  had 
officially  coma  before  the  commission.  First,  it  ought  to  be 
conceded  that  the  railroads  have  a  right  to  present  to  the 
courts  their  construction  of  certain  laws.  If  the  laws  are 
valid,  the  courts  will  sustain  them,  and  if  invalid,  the  roads 
have  a  right  to  oppose  them.  He  called  attention  to  the 
case  recently  tested  in  McLean  County,  wherein  the  validity 
of  the  present  law  was  sustained.  The  case  had  been  a;p- 
pealed,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  should  affirm, 
the  railroad  would  undoubtedly  carry  it  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  case,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  a  final  decision  would  be  reached  before  1876.  The 
combined  capital  invested  in  railroads  in  the  State  was  not 
less  than  $200,000,000.  It  is  this  immense  power  of  capital 
that  bad  to  be  opposed.    . 

Subsequent  to  the  reading  of  the  letter,  Colonel  JMorgao 
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arrived  ia  Bloomington,  and,  npoa  his  arriTal  at  the  Con- 
veQtton,  vaa  loudly  called  for.  Coming  forward,  he  said 
that  he  had  Dot  designed  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Convention,  but  would  say  that  he  had  accepted  the 
appointment  on  the  cconmisaion  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  Id  that  position  he  was  bound  to  do  hia  duty.  In  this 
State,  the  contest  is  against  railroad  companies  that  claimed 
the  right  to  fix  the  rate  of  transportation  in  their  own  way, 
and  this  by  reason  of  an  irrevocable  contract.  Thanks  to 
Judge  Tipton,  that  so-called  right  had  received  its  first 
knock-down.  Who  will  set  it  on  its  feet  again  ?  He  be- 
lieved that  retrospective  relief  could  and  must  be  obtained ; 
and  that  the  fictitious  railroad  capital  of  the  United  States 
must  be  forever  blotted  out,  and  no  more,  under  any  form,  be 
permitted  to  rest  as  a  wrongful  burden  on  the  people.  He 
beUeved  this  could  be  done.  Every  railroad  had  been  taking 
secretly  and  fraudulently  from  the  people,  and  putting  into 
the  pockete  of  dishonest  managers.  Beasonable  rates,  he 
hoped,  would  some  time  be  a  r^lity. 


The  Committee  on  State  Organization  presented  its  report 
by  the  Secretary,  S.  T  K,  Prime,  embodying  a  constitution, 
as  follows: 

AanCLX  I.  Ihia  organiiation  ahall  be  known  u  the  Illinpu  State 
Farmera'  Association. 

AbtioIiE  n.  Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  tbe  moral,  iutel- 
lectual,  lodal,  and  pecuniarj  wel&re  of  the  farmera  of  Illiuola. 

AarmLE  IIL  Its  meroben  shall  conmst  of  delegates  from  the 
various  Farmen'  Clubs,  Granges,  and  A^cultural  and  Horticultural 
Societies  of  the  State,  each  of  which  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one 
delegate,  and  when  th«  number  of  Its  members  exceed  fifty,  to  one 
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delegate  for  every  one  hundred  membets  or  fraction  exceeding  h&lf 
that  number.  The  memben  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricnlture  shall 
be,  ex-offiaio,  memben  of  Uiia  uaociation,  and  from  counties  or  parte 
of  counties  in  which  Clubs,  Oranges,  or  other  Agricuttural  or  Horti- 
cnttoral  Societies  aie  not  organised,  penons,  not  delegat«B,  may  be 
admitted  by  vote  of  thia  aaaociation.  All  membeia  shall  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  $1. 

Abticle  IV.  Its  officers  shall  coraiist  of  a  Fieaident,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  each  Congressional  District  of  the  State,  (to  be  nominated 
by  the  delegates  therefrom,)  of  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  these 
officers  shall  constitute  the  State  Central  Committee  of  this  organi- 
zation, with  power  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  from 
the  members,  also  a  County  Committee  of  one  from  each  county  in 
the  State,  to  be  nominated  by  the  delegates.  Said  officers  shall  be 
elected  annually  and  serve  for  one  year,  until  their  successors  are 
elected.  This  organization  shall  meet  annually  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Aeaociation,  or,  in  case  of  ite  fiulure  to  dewgnate,  the 
State  Central  Committee,  may  determine.  Special  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Id  the  discussion  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee,  the 
Gonstitation  and  By-laws  were  considered  seriatim.  Mr. 
Somerfl,  of  McLean  County,  moved  to  amend  the  title  by 
calling  it  "The  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  AsBOciation,"  but 
the  amendment  was  lost,  and  each  clause  of  the  constitution 
wan  adopted  in  the  form  reported  by  the  Committee. 

The  officerB  elected  were :  President,  W.  C.  Flagg ;  Vice- 
Presidents — first  Congressional  District,  A.  H.  Boltcm 
second,  Daniel  Worthington;  third,  N.  S.  Church;  fourth, 
P.  B.  Eichards ;  fifth,  D.  W.  Dame ;  sixth,  Rufus  Hoard 
seventh,  H.  K  Conklin ;  eighth,  William  Colon ;  ninth,  L. 
F.  Boss ;  tenth,  H.  C.  Lawrence ;  eleventh,  T.  Butterworth 
twelfUi,  Benj.  Domblaser :  thirteenth,  Joshua  Brown ;  four- 
teenth, J.  B.  Porlerfield ;  fifteenth,  David  Morrison ;  six- 
teenth, Dr.  M.  M.  Hooton ;  seventeenth,  T.  Smith,  Jr. ; 
eighteenth,  John  M.  Ferris;  nineteenth,  Eichard  Eichard- 
sonj  Secretary,  S.  M.  Smith;  Treaaurer,  Duncan  McKay. 
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The  Commititee  on  Eesolutions  reported  as  foUowB : 

Whbbbab,  The  Constitution  of  Ulinob  requires  the  Legislatnn 
to  put  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  nqjust  dlBcriminatioD  and 
extortion  by  railroads ;  and, 

Whfrbah,  The  Ij^iulatnre  has  oomplied  with  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution;  and, 

Whek&as,  The  Railroads  in  tbe  State  of  Illinois  stand  in  open 
defiance  of  the  laws,  by  charging  rates  greatly  in  excess  of  what  the 
laws  allow,  and  by  unjust  discriminations  and  extortions;  and, 

Whebeab,  These  exactions  and  extortions  bear  most  heavily  upon 
the  producing  classes ;  therefbre,  be  it 

Baolved,  That  tbb  convention  of  farmen  and  producen  inust  upon 
the  enforcement  of  these  laws. 

Rttolved,  That  in  obedience  to  the  universal  law  that  the  creatnrq 
is  not  above  the  creator,  we  declare  our  unalterable  conviction  that 
all  corporations  are  subject  to  regulation  by  law. 

Betolvtd,  That  we  call  upon  every  department  of  tbe  State  govern- 
ment — the  executive,  le^slative,  and  judicial — in  their  joint  and  sevt 
eral  capacities,  to  execute  the  Constitution  and  laws  now  in  force ; 
and  if  amendments  or  new  laws  ore  needed  to  enforce  obedience,  va 
call  fi>r  their  speedy  enactment. 

Baolved,  That  cheap  transportation  isof  vital  interest  to  the  West, 
and  that  every  combination  to  increase  the  price  above  what  is  just 
and  legiiimate  is  a  oonspiiocy  agiunst  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a 
robbery  wbich  we  loudly  protest  agtunst. 

Setolited,  That  in  the  efibrta  of  our  officers  to  execute  the  laws  in 
questbn,  no  narrow  policy  should  be  pursued  by  the  L^islatare,  but 
that  tbe  magnitude  of  tbe  matter  at  stake  demands  that  ample  appro- 
priations be  made,  to  enable  those  in  charge  of  tbe  otgect  to  act  with 
vigor  and  eflbct 

Retoltttd,  That  the  power  of  this,  and  all  local  organizatioDB,  should 
be  wielded  at  the  ballot-box  by  the  electJon  to  all  offices,  bom  high- 
est to  lowest — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — of  such,  and  rally 
such,  persons  as  sympathize  with  us  in  this  movement,  and  b^ 
lieve,  as  we  do,  that  there  is  a  rightful  remedy  for  this  wrong,  and 
that  it  can  and  must  be  enforced ;  and  to  this  end  we  pledge  our 
vot«8  at  all  elections  where  thejr  will  haro  A  bearing  against  tM 
wrong  in  queetjoo. 
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Xttohed,  That  the  latn  d«cuion  in  the  HcLeui  Connty  Circnit 
Court,  mutuDing  the  constJtutioiiality  of  our  railnwd  law,  is  soond, 
and  we  hail  it  with  utia&ction. 

Baobied,  That  penons  traveling  upon  the  rtulroads  of  the  Btate, 
having  tendered  to  Uie  conductor  the  l^;al  fiire,  ar«  in  line  of  Uieir 
duty,  and  u  they  hsTe  complied  with  all  their  l^;al  obligations,  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  civil  power  of  the  State ;  and  any 
condnctor  or  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  road  attempting  to 
disturb  any  such  penon,  or  eject  him  from  the  cars,  are  violators  of 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State,  and  should  be  punished  by  exem- 
plary penalties. 

The  railroad  question  was  again  broaght  up,  by  Mr. 
Stephen  B.  Moore,  of  Kankakee,  who  reviewed  Uie  subject, 
aud  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee.     They  are  ae  follows : 

£aob)ed,  That  all  transportation  companies,  lines,  and  persons 
riiall  have  the  right  to  run  their  cars,  said  loada  paying  as  toll 
tlierefbr  su^  compensation  as  ilie  Board  of  Directots  shall  determine 
upon. 

Beaohed,  Tliat  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  management  of  the 
said  roads  shall  be  elected  by  the  lower  House  of  Bepreaentatives  of 
the  Stato  named  as  corporators. 

Eetobttd,  Tbalt  one  Senator  and  Bepresentative  be  requested  to  ap- 
pmnt  three  peisons  who  shall  be  empowered  to  proceed  to  the  L^ia- 
latorea  of  States  through  which  the  road  will  pass,  and  ssk  co-oper- 
ation by  the  States,  and  reque^  tiiat  eadt  State  will  appoint  tbree 
persona,  who  shall  constitute  a  joint  committee. 

Jbwbwtl,  lliat  the  charter  for  the  constitution  of  such  national 
railway  should  he  granted  by  the  national  government,  and  said  rail- 
way shall  forever  remain  a  public  highway. 

Retohtd,  TbiX  the  States  through  which  this  national  freight  road 
riiall  be  built  sliall  become  corporators  nnder  said  charter. 

Saoietd,  Tiitt  in  the  States  through  which,  and  along  which,  the 
road  should  tie  built,  the  people  thereof  shall  construct  the  same 
through  ttie  territory  of  said  States  respectively. 

Badteed,  That  said  railway  shall  ever  remain  under  the  control  of 
said  BUtea,  whiob  States  shall  exercise  the  power  of  relating  the 
tariff  ratw. 
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Beaahed,  Tbtt  it  ix  the  sense  of  this  coUTention  that  a  donUv 
tracl^  steel  nil,  fteigbt  railvay  ahotild  be  built  from  Linooln,  Neb.,  in 
the  West,  croasing  the  Statea  of  Iowa  and  Miosouri  as  near  npon  a 
line  as  maj  be,  running  thence  East  on  air  line  to  Youngstown,  near 
Uie  eoBtern  boundary  of  Ohio ;  thence  following  the  Qanlner  surre j 
to  some  point  in  Penney Ivania,  to  be  detennined  upon  hereafter ; 
from  thence  with  three  diverging  lines  ruooing  to  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Baltimore ;  and  that  said  railway  should  be  used  ez- 
cluaively  fi>r  a  freight  line.  The  committee  to  prepare  a  charter  for 
the  construction  of  the  road,  to  aubmit  it  to  the  respective  Btate  Leg- 
islatures for  approval,  and,  when  approved,  to  present  the  same  to 
Congress,  and  ask  for  its  passage. 

Saolved,  That  the  (jiairman  appoint  a  committ«e  of  five  to  pre- 
sent these  resolutions  to  the  legislature,  and  ask  that  body  to  cany 
out  their  spirit 

Mr.  Carter,  £roni  the  Committee  on  Besolutiona.  enbrnittei) 
a  report,  as  follows : 

Saolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  Legislature  the  enacbnent  of 
a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  county  or  State  officer  to 
accept  a  free  pass  from  any  railroad,  while  holding  office- 

Betolved,  That  we  view  with  favor  the  opening  of  f^adble  water 
communications,  and  all  propontionB  to  so  improve  and  enlarge  the 
great  water  line  of  the  lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence  as  to  practically 
bring  tide  water  to  Chicago ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  completing  the 
niinois  river  improvement,  and  the  extension  of  the  canal  to  Bock 
Island,  so  as  to  connect  the  vast  interior  river  system  with  the  ocean 
commerce  at  oar  great  commercial  city,  meet  our  approbation, 

RtKlved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Kailroad  and  Warehouse  Commisuoners,  at  laast  one  of 
the  members  of  that  commission  should  be  a  man  whose  business  in- 
terests, sympathies,  and  knowledge  of  the  experiences  and  wants  of 
the  farmer  class,  should  fiurly  constitute  him  a  repreaentative  man 
of  that  class,  and  who  shall  be  so  recommended  by  them. 

Baolved.  That  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  arrived  M  by  this 
Convention,  we  earnestly  recommend  tiie  organization  of  tbe  &niwn 
throngbout  the  State  into  Clubs,  and  Granges  of  Patrona  of  Hus- 
bandry. 
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The  followiag  resolntioa  was  offer^  and  adopted : 
Betolved,  That  tbis  Convention  appoint  Capt  J.  H.  Bowell  and  E. 
W.  Benjamin  to  proceed  to  our  Legislature,  and  procure  an  act  con- 
demning all  railroads  that  are  runniiig  in  violation  of  the  law,  and 
we  Airther  recommend  that  a  commiafiion  be  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  ancii  road  or  roada,  and  run  Uiem  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

Xaolved,  lliat  this  Convention  hails  with  joj  and  pleasure  the  late 
action  taken  in  Congieas  by  repreaentatives  Shellabarger,  of  Ohio, 
and  Hawley,  of  Illinois,  as  the  harbinger  of  better  things  to  come. 

The  following  miscellaneous  resolutioaa  were  offered  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Kesolutions : 

lUtohed,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention  be  instructed  to 
forward  to  Hons.  Shellabarger,  of  Ohio,  and  Uawtey,  of  Illinois,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, eopiee  of  the  resolu^ons  of  this  Convention,  with  re- 
quest that  they  be  laid  before  the  respective  Houses. 

Jtttolved,  That  the  names  of  the  persons  composing  the  meeting  at 
Kewanee,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  October,  1S72,  be  inscribed  on  a 
suitable  tablet,  for  permanent  preservation  by  tliis  society. 

Maohed,  That  in  view  of  the  power  of  the  press,  thb  Convention 
ui^  npon  the  Farmer^  Clubs  over  this  State,  the  great  importance 
of  reportii^  their  proceedings  to  tiieir  local  papers,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  the  papers  having  a  State  circulation. 

Setohed,  That  the  Legislature  of  this  State  be  requested  to  instruct 
our  Senators,  and  request  our  Kepresentatives  in  Congress,  in  view 
of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  State 
and  all  others  dependent  thereon,  except  that  of  railway  transac- 
tions, to  insist  upon  the  utmost  economy  in  appropriations  and  fru- 
gality in  expenditure  of  national  moneys  consonant  with  the  neceit- 
sities  of  the  country. 

Saohid,  Thatwearein  fovor  of  removing  the  duties  on  iron,  lum- 
ber, and  salt 

Bemived,  Tiai.  farmers  buy  no  implements  of  those  manu&cturers 
or  their  agents  who  have  entered  into  any  conspiracy  agreeing  not  to 
sell  their  implements  to  Farmer^  Associations. 

Sadved,  That  this  Convention  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Vau{^n,  of 
Enoz  County,  in  1871,  affixing  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  fireights 
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nn  r^lroada,  and  that  ve  urge  the  immediate  pasngeoftliatorflome 
■imilar  bill 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  tlie  city  of  Blooiuington,  tlie 
Board  of  Trade,  aiid  citizens  generally,  for  their  hospitality, 
closed  this  Conventioti,  whidi  must  ever  rank  with  the  most 
important  of  its  class,  not  only  from  the  business  actually 
transacted,  but  from  the  life  which  it  infused  into  the 
Farmers'  Movement  The  Association  formed  at  this  meet- 
ing has  since  grown  and  flourished.  It  comprises  memberB 
of  both  Clubs  and  Oranges,  and,  on  th&t  account  alone,  its 
value  to  the  farming  interest  throughout  the  West  is  incal- 
cnlable;  for  it  is  by  the'  union  of  these  organizations  that 
the  farmers'  wrongs  ore  to  be  righted. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  PATRONS  OP  IOWA  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


TWO  MBETISaS  OF  THE  STATE  QRASOE. 

The  Order  of  Patrons  of  Huabandry  early  obtainod  a 
strong  foothold  in  Iowa,  and  this,  for  a  considerable  time 
past,  has  been  the  banner  State  in  the  number  of  ita 
Oranges,  etc.  Nearly  two  thousand  Granges  are  now  in 
working  operation  there,  and  their  influence  ia  powerfully 
felt  in  almost  every  county. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  was  held  at 
Bee  Moines,  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  December,  1873. 
Worthy  Master  Smedley,  in  his  opening  address,  reviewed 
the  growth  of  the  Order  in  the  State,  showing  that  the 
namber  of  Subordinate  Granges  increased,  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  from  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  one 
thouatuid  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  one  hundred  thousand.  He  warned  the 
members  that  the  success  of  the  Order  depended  npon  the 
observance  of  their  rules,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
politics  into  the  Order.  During  the  afternoon,  a  prominent 
member  made  a  speech  favoring  the  formation  of  a  new 
political  party. 

After  a  sharp  contest,  concluded  late  on  the  tenth,  the 
fbUowing  officers  were  elected :  Col.  A.  B.  -Smedley  (re- 
elected), Master ;  J.  M.  Dixon,  Overseer ;  J.  Q.  H.  Little, 
<268) 
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Secretary;  J.  W,  Wilkinsoa,  Lecturer;  William  Du&nQ 
Wilson,  Chaplain ;  D.  W.  Prindle,  Steward ;  Jonathait 
Tbacher,  AssUtaut  Steward;  M.  L.  Devon,  Treasurer; 
Executive  Committee — J.  W.  Whitman,  E.  R.  Shankland, 

and Clark. 

From  a  more  perfect  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  State  Grange,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January, 
1873, 1  quote  the  following  points,  not  only  aa  embodying  im- 
portant infoimation  concerning  the  workings  of  the  Order  in 
its  greatest  stronghold,  but  also  as  showing  the  tendencies 
of  the  rarmera'  Movement.    Ttis  meeting  was  attended  by 


state  Sent  or  low*. 

over  one  thousand  delegates  from  the  various  Grranges  of 
the  State,  representing  forty  thousand  of  the  farmers  of 
Iowa.  But  for  the  railroad  blockade,  caused  by  the  unprec- 
edented snow-storms  that  had  visited  the  West,  it  is  estim- 
ated that  over  two  thousand  delegates  would  have  assembled, 
As  it  was,  however,  the  large  hall  used  for  the  occasioo 
barely  accommodated  the  number  present. 


RAILROADS,  LAND  GRANTS,  SALARIES,  AND  6RAN6E 
AGENTS. 

One  of  the  memorials  presented,  asked  Congress  to  build 
a  double  track  &eight  railroad  to  the  seaboard,  and  another 
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uked  tha  Legislature  of  Iowa  to  build  a  system  of  narrow 
guage  railroadB  in  the  State.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  land-grant  bill  then  before  Con- 
gress: 

"Hetohed,  By  tKe  State  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, that  the  Worthy  Master  oe  requested  to  telegraph 
to  President  Grant  their  earnest  desire  that  he  interpose 
his  veto  on  ^e  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  B«pre- 
seutatives  of  the  United  States,  making  or  confirming  aadi- 
tional  grants  of  lands  to  railroads  in  this  State." 

A  memorial  was  adopted  asking  the  legislature  to  regu- 
late railroad  tariSs.  Resolutions  were  passed  appointing  a 
Grange  agent  for  each  railroad  in  the  State ;  and  organis- 
ing the  entire  Grange  of  Iowa  into  a  company  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  express  rates. 

The  report  of  the  Fiuance  Committee,  which  was  adopted, 
recommended  that  the  Master  should  receive  a  salary  of 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  annom,  each  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollatB,  and  tlie 
Treasurer  two  hundred  dollars. 

A  motion  was  adopted  that  the  memorial  of  the  Grange 
ID  regard  to  railroad  legislation  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  there  were 
appointed  a  State  Agent,  and  an  i^nt  for  each  of  the  main 
lines  of  the  East  and  West  railroads  in  the  State,  whoee 
duty  it  should  be  to  attend  to  all  railroad  interests  of  the 
Granges,  such  as  making  freight  rates,  and  seeing  to 
prompt  and  safe  shipment  of  all  Grange  fi'eighta. 

A.  B.  Smedley,   of   Howard  County,  the  newly-elected 

Master  of  the  State  Grange  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 

Committee,  waa  appointed  Grange  Agent  for  the  McGregor 

Western  Eoilroad;  E.  K.  Shankhuid,  of  Dubuque,  agent  iox 
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the  Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  Railroad ;  Speneer  Day,  of 
Marahalltown,  for  the  Chicago  &  North-western  Railroad; 
O.  H.  P.  Buchanan,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  for  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  River  Railroad;  J.  D.  Whitman,  of  Des  Moines, 
as  agent  for  the  State  at  large,  and  also  for  the  Chicago, 
Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad. 

SPEECH  OF  WORTHY  MASTER  A.  B.  SMEDLEY. 

At  the  festivities  at  Epworth,  Iowa,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  September,  1873,  Col.  A.  B.  Smedley,  one  of  the  master 
spirits  in  this  great  Order,  in  an  eSoquent  addres.i,  enun- 
ciated sentiments  which  can  not  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  the 
heart  of  every  delver  of  the  soil.  The  following  extracts 
will  show  the  tenor  of  his  address : 


The  darkness,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  feudal  Eumpe  drove  to 
the  bleak  shores  of  New  England  a  few  souls,  in  whose  hearts  re- 
sponded the  divine  element  of  freedom.  What  Beemed  to  them 
darkness,  privation,  and  trial  was  the  birth  of  a  new  nation,  wliich 
should  be  the  borne  of  the  oppressed  of  all  lands.  Human  slarerj, 
relic  of  the  dark  ages,  cureed  our  nation.  The  time  came  when 
slavery  and  freedom  could  not  exist  together;  through  trial,  through 


"Through  Trial,  Toil,  and  Blood." 

toil  and  blood  and  angDinh,  slavery  went  down  into  the  realms  of  the 
past,  and  freedom  was  triumphant.  'Tis  true  that  in  a  thousand 
homes  are  empty  seats ;  't  is  true  that  in  a  multitude  of  hearts  there 
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an  vacant  cbambers;  but  God's  purposes  are  accomplished,  aod  the 
Btain  that  ibr  bo  long  had  darkeoed  our  fiur  nation's  fame  was  eOaced, 
and  we  began  to  aay  we  were  a  natiun  of  freemen. 

But  we  had  scarcelj  begun  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  suc- 
cess when  a  new  enemy  appeared.    Circumstances  growing  partly 
out  of  a  long  and  terrible  war,  and  partly  from  other  caases,  had  led 
to  the  creation  of  immense  and  powerful  corporations,  which  threat- 
ened the  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people.    Thought- 
ful men  began  to  be  troubled,  and  to  look  with  painful  anxiety  as  to 
the  probable  result  of  a  condition  which  threatened  to  usurp  the 
government,  which  destroyed  confidence  in  our  judiciary,  and  which 
held  in  their  hands  the  prosperity  of, alt  industrial  and  producing 
classes.    The  national  banks,  although  created  to  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  darkest  days  of  the  war^the  system  designed  by  good  men, 
and  serving,  for  a  time,  a  wise  purpose — had  become  an  enormous 
power,  and  one  which,  in  the  bands  of  designing  men,   might  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  oppression.    Our  system  of  railroads,  de- 
signed by  the  beneficent  genius 
of  good  men,  to  bring  vast  and 
incalculable  blessings  to  all— the 
capitalist  and  the  laborer  alike — 
had  become  a  power  beyond  the 
control  of  the  government,  and 
an  engine  of  unheard-of  oppres- 
sion.    Here  were  new  enemies. 
Here  was  an  unhappy  condition, 
and  honest  men  began  to  look 
about  for  means  of  relief.     It 
was  seen  that  the  whole  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  more 
especially  of  the  Went,  was  made  productive  or  unproductive,  just 
as  the  whim  or  caprice  of  those  who  controlled  these  corporations 
led.    The  industry  of  a  whole  commonwealth  might,  and  oftentimes 
was,  made  of  just  such  a  nature  as  they  desired,  and  people  were 
simply  tools  in  their  hands,  with  just  such  remuneration  as  they 
pleased  to  give  them.    Men  came  to  see  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  when  these  monopoly  interests  should  be  as  absolute  in  their 
ownership  of  the  .agricultural  and  producing  claeaes  of  the  country 
as  the  nobles  of  Russia  are  of  the  serfii.    We  saw,  too,  that  this  evil 
was  gaining*In  strength  every  day,  and  unless  some  means  was  found 
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to  dieck  (hii  dangerona  and  growing  eril,  abnlota  aerfiloin  wonld  Im 
the  result 

In  ca«ting  about  lor  -aome  meaoa  of  relief,  varioiu  plans  were  de> 
vued.  We,  from  time  to  time,  heard  of  the  I^iboren'  Uniona  of 
Europe,  of  the  lotemationals  of  France,  and  of  late  yean  we  have 
been  studying  the  old  §yHtem  of  the  freehold  cities  of  Germany, 
with  their  perfect  systom  of  guilds  and  anociations  of  labor,  which 
all  finally  w«nt  down  under  ^e  iron  heel  of  despotism.  While  look- 
ing for  light,  n-hile  caxting  about  for  relief,  there  were  rumors  of  a 
new  orgaiuzatioD,  peculiarly  American  in  its  character,  and  one 
which  WHS  designed  to  unito  t^^ther,  in  one  common  bond  of  broth- 
erhood, the  laboring  and  producing  clases.  This  new  orgtmization 
was  called  tiie  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Born  of  a  great  and  almost 
terrible  need,  in  obedieuce  to  the  divine  law  of  supply  and  demand,  in 
our  day  and  hour  of  need,  tbin  oiganization  csme  to  strengthen  our 
hands,  and  to  form  a  united  interest  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
slope.  I  remember  very  distinctly  the  finit  time  I  read  the  preamble 
to  the  National  Constitution  of  the  National  Grange.  Volumen 
might  be  written  and  not  more  clearly  express  man's  relation  to  his 
brother  man,  and  to  the  Father. 


I  have  sometimes  been  pained  at  the  tenacity  with  which  some 
members  of  our  Order  cling,  with  an  absorbing  purpose,  to  simply 
the  pecuniary  aspect  of  our  work.  Brothers,  this  is  commendable, 
but  it  fa  not  rH.  Our  sons  and  daughters  muat  be  educated.  Edu- 
cated, not  only  in  books,  but  in  that  broader  education  which  takes 
in  all  of  the  human  character.  Nowhere  can  this  be  so  well  done 
as  in  the  Grange  room.  Here  the  highest  and  broadest  moral  senti- 
ments are  taught,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.  The 
highest  attributes  of  human  character  are  here  brought  forward. 
Meanness  and  bittemcM  are  rebuked,  and  the  mind  is  expanded. 
Not  alone,  however,  are  our  children  educated  in  the  Grange  room. 
We  ourselves  ore  benefited.  How  many  men  and  women  are  learn- 
ing how  business  men  do  busineis,  and  the  relations  all  sustain  to 
the  government  and  to  commerce-  When  our  Order  has  passed  the 
elementary  stipes,  and  has  become,  so  to  speak,  solidified,  no  clan 
of  people  in  our  land  will  be  as  learned,  as  broad  in  their  views,  as 
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fiumen.  I  look  for  the  time  to  come  when  from  the  farms  and  shops 
of  Iowa  will  go  forth  men  who  will  fill  our  executive  and  Ipgisl&tive 
hmllH;  when  intelligence  will  become  so  bniad  and  genenil  that  it 
will  be  impoeaible  for  our  judiciary  to  be  corrupt;  and  nheu  we 
■hall  ceaie  to  heu  of  venal  legiiilatois  and  corrupt  public  servants. 

No  experiment  of  modern  times  has  been  so  important  as  the  ooi 
under  cousideration.  The  farmera  of  this  nation  are  on  trial  before 
the  world.  The  question  ia  now  to  he  settied  as  to  whether  thej  are 
capable  of  self-^vernment ;  as  to  whether  they  are  competent  to  do 
burinera,  and  whether  they  are  susceptible  of  a  high  condition  of 
educational  advancement.  The  experiment  is  now  to  be  tried,  prac- 
tically, 1^  to  whether  woman  is  competent  to  assume  equal  and  like 
responsibilities  with  man;  as  to  whether  our  wives,  mothers,  daugh- 
ters, and  friends  shall  work  with  us,  joining  hands  in  all  lifc'sdutics. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  do  we  feel  the  importance  of  this  trial  ?  Are 
we  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  experiment  ?  Do  we  realize 
just  what  it  meansT  That  it  means,  upon  the  one  hand,  a  servile, 
slavish,  and  secondary  condition ;  on  the  other,  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood in  their  higheet  and  broadest  eense?  It  means,  un  the 
one  hand,  comparative  poverty ;  on  the  other,  affluence.  It  mcHns, 
on  the  one  hand,  ignorance ;  on  the  other,  enlightenment.  It  means 
serfdom  on  the  one  hand,  and  freedom  on  the  other.  It  means  that 
our  children  shall  be  the  future  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  in  the  nation,  or  American  citizens,  brave,  strong,  self-reliant, 
and  competent  for  all  places  of  trust  and  responsibilit;.  It  nieans 
that  labor  shall  be  a  degradation,  or  that  work  shall  be  ennobled, 
elevated,  and  a  badge  of  conferring  honor.  Again  I  say,  do  we  fully 
realize  the  imporUnce  of  this  experiment?  Do  we  take  in  all  its 
power  and  ngniflcance? 

Let  us,  then,  with  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  consecrate  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest  in  us,  to  the  success  of  a  work  more  patient 
and  anblime  in  its  character  than  any  ever  before  undertaken.  Let 
each  lay  upon  the  allar  of  this  new  Order  whatever  he  or  she  may 
have  of  selfish  ambition  or  of  mercenary  motive,  and,  joining  hands, 
let  us  covenant  that  our  best  and  highest  thought  and  action  nhall 
be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Let  us  pledge, 
each  to  the  other,  that  we  will  labor  faithfully,  potientljr,  earnestly, 
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and  peniatently  to  purify  and  lift  up  ounelve^  State  and  Nation 
being  ever  in  mind.  Let  ua  remember  that  if  we  would  triumph 
in  the  unequal  cnnfiict  upon  which  we  now  enter,  we  must  fear  God, 
obef  our  laws,  maint^n  our  honore,  not  foigetting  that  a  good 
matron,  as  well  u  a  good  hnsbandman,  has  taken  solemn  obUgatious 
and  araumed  grave  reaponubilities.  And  now  may  the  Qreat  Master 
of  the  uniTerae  blen  us  in  our  labor,  and  susbun  and  abide  with  ub, 
both  heie  and  when  our  work  here  is  finished. 
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CHAPTER   XXH. 


THE  KANSAS  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


THE  STATE  CONVENTION  AT  TOPEKA. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1873,  a  mass  convention  of  the 
fiirmers  of  Kansas  was  held  at  Topeka,  at  which  was  formed 
the  now  powerful  organization  known  as  the  "  Parmera'  Co- 
operative Association  of  the  State  of  Kansas."  The  meet- 
ing originated  with  the  Manhattan  Farmers'  Clnb,  which 
passed  resolutions  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Alfired  Gray,,  to  call  a  State  Con- 
vention, to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  Farmers'  Cluba. 
This  was  done,  and,  subsequently,  the  call  was  enlarged  so 
as  to  include  Fanners'  Unions,  Granges,  and  other  similar 
organizations. 

While  the  formal  initiatory  business  of  the  Convention 
was  being  transacted,  Mr,  Henry  Bronson,  Dr.  Lawrence, 
and  Mr.  Van  "Winkle  delivered  addresses  on  the  incidents 
of  taxation,  and  farmers'  grievances  generally.  The  speaker 
first  mentioned  declared  that  it  was  because  of  a  false  financial 
83mtem,  and  a  false  political  system  no  longer  bearable,  sad- 
dled on  tlie  people,  that  the  farmers  have  come  here  to  see 
if  they  can  not  be  righted.  It  is  useless  to  say  they  can  do 
nothing ;  for  they  have  the  votes  and  the  power,  though  want 
of  organization  has  kept  ihem  ^m  accomplishing  these  re- 
(271) 
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forma.  Jnst  so  bood  as  organization  ia  effected  tbej  TiS 
be  as  strong  as  they  are  now  weak.  It  matters  oot  whether 
ihla  be  done  by  Farmers'  Unions  or  by  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandly, and  he  would  never  quarrel  with  the  meaos  that 
accomplished  these  ends,  and  desired  all  to  work  with  the 
means  and  tools  that  suited  beet ;  but  there  should  he  no 
antagonism.  They  had  strong  powers  to  combat,  and  when 
they  met  them  in  fight  should  be  confident  that  they  were 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  enemy.  He  counseled  them 
to  avoid  divisions,  and  believed  that  there  was  a  working 
force  in  the  land  that  would  culminate  in  a  strength  suffi- 
cieot  to  make  their  efforts  a  success. 


Stst«  Seal  of  K«ns«a. 

The  verificatJOD  of  credentials  having  been  condnded,  the 
Committee  on  Organization  recommended  the  following 
named  gentlemen : 

Hon.  John  Davis  for  President;  Jonathan  Weaver  and 
Alfred  Taylor  for  Vice-Presidents;  J.  K.  Hudson  for  Secra- 
tary;  and  J.  T.  Stevens,  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Presi- 
dent-elect briefly  thanked  the  Convention,  and  bosinesB  was 
proceeded  with. 

After  adopting  a  resolution  limiting  speeches  to  ten  min- 
ates,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for  a 
permanent  organization.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  nreceded  this  action.  Governor  Bobinson  said  that  th« 
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only  beaefit  which  the  &rmer  could  hope  ht  wu  by  well- 
considered  oi^anizatioD,  The  old  questioD  of  demand  atkl 
sapply  wM  obsolete  and  played  oat;  neoe  of  the  great  inter- 
ests were  using  it.  It  was,  instead,  the  new  word  of  combi- 
nation which  determines  the  prioe  at  which  iron  and  other 
commodities  are  sold  &om  New  York  to  San  Franoisco. 
All  daasea,  whether  they  be  mechanics,  engineers,  shoemak- 
ers, or  boot-blacks,  combine  and  fix  the  price  for  their  dif- 
fiarent  products  or  labor.  We  have  parallel  lines  of  railroad, 
bnt  they  combine  and  do  not  compete.  If  the  pocff  fiurmers 
were  to  combine  and  withheld  their  hands,  the  people  would 
perish.  There  was  but  one  course  for  the  &rmer  to  pursue, 
and  he  would  not  give  one  fig  for  any  thing  they  would  ac- 
oom[dish  unless  they  adopted  it.  He  advocated  county  and 
State  oi^anizatioDB,  auxiliary  to  a  Natioual  one,  all  to  be  in 
correepondeuce  with  headquarters ;  and  that  the  National 
Directory  should  set  the  price  for  farm  products  in  our 
cities;  who  should  find  out  all  the  statistics  of  interest  to 
the  &rmer,  average  of  grain  and  cost,  and  have  an  intelli- 
gent information  of  the  prices  determined  in  all  our  great 
cities.  The  State  organizations  should,  within  their  limits, 
gather  up  such  statistics  and  fix  prices,  and  county  eocietiee 
should  do  the  same.  The  farmer  would  then  handle  the 
same  weapons,  and  be  on  the  same  footing  with  dealers  in 
iron,  wool,  and  cotton.  He  urged  organization,  and  whon 
wganised,  to  correspond  with  headquarters,  and  agree  to 
abide  in  good  ^th  with  the  Board  of  Directory  as  to  the 
movement  of  grain  and  prices.  We  can  then  obtain  lawR, 
regulate  railroads  and  the  price  of  every  commodity  to  be 
bought  by  the  farmer.  They  will  give  it  up  when  this  state 
of  afiairs  occurs.  While  he  did  not  advise  any  political  ac- 
tion, his  advice  was  to  vote  for  the  known  friends  of  the 
Xt  wherever  they  might  be  found,  and  they  would'  booo 
12* 
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find  oQt  thftt  tVey  had  plenty  of  frieads.  He  hoped  th&i 
soma  steps  would  be  token  by  the  CooventioD  in  the  right 
direction. 

RBSOLVTIOm  ASD  DEBATE  THEREON. 

Various  reeolutions  were  submitted  and  referred  to  a 
committee,  which,  subsequently,  reported  the  foUowing: 

Beidoed,  Hist  oiganization  u  tlie  great  want  of  th«  producing 
rlnmrn  at  the  preaent  time,  end  we  reoommend  eveiy  former  in  the 
8tat«  to  become  a  member  of  some  Farmere*  Club,  Grange  of  the 
PatroDi  of  Husbandry,  or  other  local  organization. 

JRetotDed,  That  the  taxes  aaseased  and  charged  upon  the  people, 
boUi  by  national,  State,  and  local  govemmenta,  are  oppremive  and 
unjust,  and  vast  sums  of  money  are  coQected  &r  beyond  the  need« 
of  an  economical  administration  of  government. 

Saolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  our  Senators  and  Bepresenl- 
stives  in  Congress  to  vote  for,  and  secure,  an  ameodment  to  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States,  so  that  salt  and  lumber  eball  be  placed  on 
the  free  list,  and  that  there  shall  be  made  a  material  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  iton,  and  that  such  articles  as  do  not  pay  the  coat  of 
collection  be  also  placed  on  the  free  lisL 

Betolved,  That  we  demand  Uiat  the  Legislature  of  .our  State  shall 
pass  a  law  limiting  railroad  freights  and  fares  to  a  just  and  fair  sum, 
and  that  nnjnnt  discriminations  against  local  freigjits  be  prohibited. 

JUioioed,  That  the  act  passed  by  the  last  L^islatore,  exempting 
bonds,  notes,  mortgagee,  and  judgments  from  taxation,  is  unjnst,  op- 
prenive,  and  a  palpable  violation  of  our  State  constltntion,  and  we 
call  upon  all  aaeesson  and  the  county  boards  to  see  that  said  securi- 
ties are  taxed  at  their  ^r  value. 

A  debate  ensued  on  the  first  resolution.  Mr.  Lines  ob-  ■■ 
jecied  to  the  Granges  on  the  ground  of  their  secrecy  fea- 
ture, and  moved  that  the  words  "  Granges  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry ''  be  stricken  out.  After  a  discussion,  in  which 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Lines  was  almost  alone  in  his  views, 
the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  orgioal  resolution. 
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was  afterward  carried.  The  second  resolation  was  passed 
aQanimously. 

On  the  tariff  resolution  a  lively  discussion  took  place,  in 
which  statistics  were  given  by  Major  Miller,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  showing  that  the  tariff  on  iron  did  not 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  price  of  that  article  in  the 
United  States  and  England.  Mr.  Christopher  gave  some 
details  about  the  Syracuse  salt  ring,  and  their  manner  of 
crowding  out  competition.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  moved  to 
amend  the  resolution  by  leaving  out  salt  and  iron.  The 
amendment  was  lost,  and  the  resolution  carried. 

When  the  resolution  on  railroad  freights  came  on  for  con- 
sideration, Mr,  Lines  moved,  as  a  substitute: 

That  we  earnestly  request  the  Legislature  of  our  State,  at 
its  next  session,  to  enact  a  law  regulating  freights  and  fares 
upon  our  railroads  upon  a  basis  ofjustice  ;  and  that  we  fur- 
ther request  our  members  in  Congress  to  urge  the  favorable 
action  of  that  body,  where  the  same  power  exists  beyond  all 
doubt,  to  the  same  end,  and,  if  need  be,  to  construct  na- 
tional highways  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

After  a  discussion,  this  was  adopted  instead  of  the  origi- 
nal resolution. 

The  other  resolutions,  after  discussion,  were  adopted. 

COSSriTUTION,  BY-LAWS,  AND  OFFICERS. 

The  iijport  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization 
was  then  taken  up.  It  embodied  a  Preamble  and  Constitu- 
tion, as  follows : 

PBEA.UBLE. 

As  ft  meftns  of  obtainiDg  a  more  perfect  noifonnity  of  action 
among  the  farmen  of  the  State,  in  oider  th&t  we  may  secure  a  more 
«qiia1  divimoD  of  the  profits  arlang  from  the  diffirent  vocaUoiu 
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of  life,  of  diminiihing  the  nnreiuoiuble  tmuportation  tariff  ■»« 
charged  by  railroad  companies,  and  of  breaking  down  monopolies  of 
every  duu-acter,  we,  whose  names  are  hereto  Bnbacribed,  do  pledgf 
ourselves  to  Huataia  the  following  CoDBtitutJoa  and  Rj-Ijon ; 

OOMSTITUTION  OF  THE   FABMfiRS'   CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  EAUSAS, 

AitncLE  I.  This  AsBociation  duU  be  called  the  Farmen^  Coop- 
erative AraociatioQ  of  the  State  of  Raniwi. 

Akt.  n.  The  objects  of  this  Aaeociatioti  shall  be  the  collection  of 
BtatiaticB  relative  to  the  products  of  the  State,  their  amount,  coat, 
and  value ;  to  uwist  the  formers  in  securing  juat  compensation  for 
their  labor;  to  cooperate  with  ^milar  organizations  in  other  Statef 
in  procuring  cheap  transportntion  and  remunerative  prices  for  sur- 
plus products,  and  act  generaltf  in  the  interest  of  the  producing 
claas. 

Abt.  III.  The  officere  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  annoally 
bj  ballot,'  and  shull  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secre- 
tary,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  five,  who,  with  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  shall  constitute  a 
Board  of  Directom.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  officera  to 
discharge  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  such  officers  respect- 
ively. 

Art.  IV.  The  Secretary,  in  addition  to  recording  the  proceeding 
of  the  Association  and  Board  of  Directors,  shall  conduct  a  corm- 
spondence  with  auxiliary  aasociationii  of  whatever  name,  transmit  to 
them  all  infonnation  of  interest  to  farmers,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Association  or  Directors  may  require. 

Art.  V.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  genemi  supervisioD 
of  the  interests  of  the  Association,  and  provide  for  carding  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  VL  The  terms  of  office  after  the  first  shall  be  one  year,  or 
until  their  succefowrs  are  elected,  and  the  annual  meeting  and  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January  of  each  year. 

Art.  Vn.  Any  county,  township,  or  district  organization  in  this 
State,  whether  called  Union,  Orange,  Club,  or  other  name,  who 
shall  forward  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  county 
society,  and  one  dollar  for  all  other  locftl  societies,  and  such  tWKm 
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BMnta  u  ahall  be  made,  tram  time  to  time,  hj  the  ExemtiTe  Coin< 
mittee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asaoci&tioii,  whose  Secretaiy  sh>U  cor- 
TSfpond  with  the  Secretary  of  thia  Aaaociation,  and  whoae  memben 
■hall  oo-openite  in  ite  general  objects,  may  become  auxiliary  to  thia 
Anociatiun  and  be  entitled  to  all  its  benefita. 

AsT.  VIII.  Each  representative  district  shall  be  entitled  to  eend 
two  delegates  to  all  meetings  of  the  Association.  6uch  delegates  to 
be  elected  by  all  the  anziiiary  fatmers'  organizationa  in  such  district 

Abt.  IX,  The  Directors  shail  have  power  to  call  delegate  conven- 
tions whenever  they  shall  deem  it  expedient 

Akt.  X.  All  claims  and  accounts  eball  be  audited  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except 
upon  its  Older. 

Abt.  XL  Thia  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  reg- 
ular meeting  of  tliia  Association  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Hm  mem- 
ben present 

The  Bame  Committee  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
vhich  were  adopted : 

Setohed,  That  the  act  relating  to  the  collection  of  statistics  and 
industries,  approved  March  6, 1873,  and  an  act  relating  to  District 
and  County  Agricultural  Societies  and  Farmer^  Clubs,  approved 
March  6,  1873,  meet  with  the  approval  of  this  Convention,  so  far  aa 
they  go  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  sought  by  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Semlved,  That  the  Farmeis'  Co-operative  Association  of  die  State 
of  Kansas  co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
State  organization  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

After  discussion,  the  report  and  Constitution  vere  adopted. 

The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  with 
the  following  result : 

John  Davis,  of  Riley  Co.,  President ;  J.  K.  Hudson,  of  Wy- 
andotte, Vice-President ;  H.  Bronson,  of  Douglas,  Treasurer ; 
Alfred  Gray,  Secretary  and  Corresponding  Secretary.  Di- 
rectors— ^T.  B,  Smith,  of  Douglas;  John  Mings,  of  Osage; 
O.  W.  Bill,  of  Riley ;  A.  H,  Grass,  of  Montgomery;  and  J. 
B.  Van  Winkle,  of  Leavenworth. 
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LOCAL  ORQASIZATIOSS,  ETa 

Mr,  Alfred  Gray  was  elected  Corresponding  Agent  to 
oammunicate  witK  the  principal  maQufactarera  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  dealers  in  the  same,  witk  a  view  to 
obtaining  low  rates  of  purchase,  and  also  to  make  application 
for  reduced  rates  of  transportation  on  all  the  different  rail- 
roads, and  forward  a  statement  of  advantages  obtained 
monthly  to  each  of  the  different  organizations  of  ianners 
within  the  State. 

Mr.  Coleman,  of  Douglas,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the 
formers  of  Kansas,  while  they  are  ready  to  denounce  in  un- 
measured terms  every  monopoly  that  strikea  at  their  inter- 
eats  in  the  shape  of  robbery  and  oppression,  are  equally 
ready  to  admit  any  and  all  wrongs  and  errors  of  their  own 
that  have  brought  them  into  the  dilemma  whidi  all  com- 
plain of  to-day. 

Various  other  resolutions  were  adopted,  among  others 
one  recommending  a  form  of  constitution  for  use  l}y  the 
local  organizations  of  Kansas,  as  follows,  after  passing  which 
the  Convention  {idjoumed  aine  die : 

PBEA.MBLE. 

Wo,  the  nndenigned,  farmen  of Township, County, 

Kansas,  and  vicinity,  for  the  better  protection  and  further  advance- 
ment of  our  interests,  hereby  form  ourselves  into  an  organization; 
and  for  the  government  of  the  Association  we  adopt  the  following 
Constitution : 

OONSTITDTIOH. 

Akticle  i.  This  o^anization  shall  be  known  as 

Art.  IE.  Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  organization  shalt  consLit 
«f  a  Freridont,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer, 
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Sec.  2.  Tba  Preddent  dull  preride  at  all  meetinga  of  the  AmdcIs' 
tion,  preaerre  order,  give  the  casting  vote  in  caae  of  a  tie,  call  special 
meetings  when  deemed  necenary,  and  perform  all  other  duties  be- 
longing to  his  office. 

6ec.  S,  The  Vice-President  shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  the 
Prcndent,  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  that  officer. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretarjr  shall  keep  correct  minutes  of  tiie  proceed- 
ings of  the  organization,  and  record  the  same  in  a  book  provided  for 
titat  purpose.  He  shall  attest  all  orders  signed  by  the  President, 
sign  membership  cards,  and  perform  all  other  duties  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  Secretary. 

Sec  5.  Hie  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  paid  into  the  o^^- 
izaUon,  and  pay  ont  the  same  upon  the  order  of  the  President,  at- 
tested by  the  Secretary,  and  may  be  required  to  give  such  security  as 
the  organization  may  deem  necessary. 

Akt.  HL  Sec.  1.  No  person  shall  become  a  member  of  this  organ- 
ization unless  he  is  a  farmer,  or  is  practically  interested  in  fanning. 

Sec  2.  Every  member  of  this  organization  shall  subscribe  to  the 
Constitution,  and  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Associatioo. 

Abt.  IV.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  on  one  weeli's  notice 
in  writing,  by  a  two-tbirds  vote  of  the  members  present 
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OHAPTBE  XXIII. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  (ILLINOIS)  CONVENTION. 


OBOWTH  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  AND  CALL  OF  THE  COW- 
YENTION. 

Immediately  after  ita  organization,  as  narrated  in  Chapter 
XX,  the  HUnois  State  Farmers'  ABSociation  set  itself  vigor- 
ously to  work  reorganizing  the  existing  local  Societies  and 
inaugurating  new  ones;  and  within  three  months  over  t^ 
thousand  organizations  had  been  perfected  in  the  State,  in 
responae  to  the  appeal  made  &om  Bloomington.  Early  in 
the  following  Spring,  the  Legislature  of  Ulinois  being  then 
in  session,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  another  com- 
bined efifort  should  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  the  legislature  the  eameetnesa  of  the  movement,  and 
the  fact  that  the  people  were  determined  that  railhMd 
matters  shonld  be  legislated  upon  both  speedily  and  e^ctu- 
ally.  A  call  waa  therefore  made  for  a  State  Convention,  to 
be  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Pursuant  to  this  call,  a  gathering  of  delegates  met  April 
2,  1873,  more  than  three  hundred  in  number,  and  repre- 
senting Fanners'  Associations  in  aeventy-two  counties.  They 
were  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, Mr,  Flagg,  who  briefly  stated  the  object  for  which 
they  had  met.  After  an  informal  debate  touching  various 
minor  subjects,  a  permanent  organization  was  affected  u 
(880) 
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follows :  President,  D-  W.  Dame,  of  Carroll  Co.;  Vice- 
PreaidenU — State  at  large,  W.  0.  Flagg,  of  Madison,  and  E. 
Smitli,  of  Bureaa,  with  an  additional  Vice-President  from 
each  congressional  district,  as  follows:  James  Creed,  Ma- 
rion ;  S.  S.  Morgan,  Livingston ;  W.  E.  Magill,  Mason ;  T. 
McD.  Richards,  McHenry;  0.  W.  Marsh,  DeKalb;  John 
D.  Annstrong,  LaSalle ;  A.  N.  Harris,  Stark ;  J.  H.  Pick- 
rell,  Macon ;  A.  M.  Hulling,  Ford ;  Gen.  W,  B.  Anderson, 
Jefferson ;  H.  W.  Rincker,  Shelby ;  Charles  Snoad,  Will ; 
Thomas  Heodrickson,  Vermillion;  W.  E,  Alcorn,  Richland; 
D.  Gore,  Macoupin ,  R.  N.  Coffeen,  Champaign ;  T.  Butter^ 
worth,  Adams ;  Joseph  B,  Barger,  Gallatin ;  Gen.  J,  Mc- 
Connell,  Sangamon.  Secretaries,  S.  F.  Tufts,  Marion;  L. 
R  Morris,  Macon. 

aOV.  SEVERIDOE  ON  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Gov.  Beveridge,  of  Illinois,  addressed  the  meeting  at  con- 
eiderable  length.     In  the  coarse  of  his  speech  he  said  : 

"I  recogniie  the  fact  that  th«  producing  intercit  is  the  gr&odett 
uid  noblest  interest  asking  for  our  protection,  out  fostering,  and  out 
caie.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  State  are  engaged  in 
production  ;  in  cultivating  the  nil,  in  bringing  out  from  our  fertile 
prairie  soil  the  ricbness  placed  there  by  the  Creator;  and  it  will 
alwayi  be  the  case  in  this  State  that  the  farming  interest  will  be  the 
largest  interest  in  the  State,  made  so  by  nature.  But  we  can't  get 
■long  without  other  interests.  We  ran  not  well  get  along  without 
the  proiessional  interests,  and  yet  I  know  we  Bometimee  think  that 
lawyers  do  not  amount  to  mucb  ;  but  if  lawyers  do  not  amount  to 
much,  when  we  get  uck  we  like  to  have  the  docter;  and  if  we  do 
not  care  much  about  Sunday,  when  we  are  about  to  die  we  like  te  have 
a  preacher.  Now  these  profemional  interests  must  be  preserved ;  the 
manufitcturing  interests  must  not  be  crippled ;  tJie  commercial  in- 
terest most  not  be  crippled;  and  the  transportation,  or  railroad  in- 
terest most  not  be  abolished.    Now,  as  a  producing  class,  we  caq 
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not  get  along  without  the  railroads.  They  are  two  great  iuteresti 
that  must  subserve  each  other.  Take  away  from  the  State  the  rail- 
roads of  the  State,  and  where  will  the  producing  inteieata  go  to? 
Od  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  interests  can  not  get  along  without 
the  producing  interesta.  Let  every  farmer  in  this  State  ceaae  pro- 
ducing— let  him  go  to  other  States  and  other  countries;  let  them 
ceaae  cultivating  the  soil,  and  what  iateresta  would  the  railroads 
have  ii>  occupying  their  lines  of  track  over  the  prairies?  These  two 
intereetB  must  go  together,  hand  in  hand,  working  for  each  other's 
good  and  each  other's  benefit. 

Now,  having  said  so  much,  I  rec(^nize  this  fact,  that  the  railroad 
interests  of  this  State,  or  the  railroads  of  this  State,  are  exacting  from 
theproducing  class,  and  from  the  commercial,  the  profesdonal,  and 
the  manuJacturing  claaees,  eztorttonate   rates   for  passenger  and 


"  Other  Int«rasta  AI»o." 

freight  tarifib.  T  recognize  the  fact  that  this  great  interest,  wielding 
a  capital  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,*  if  not 
more,  as  a  unit  readily  combining  all  ita  powero  and  alt  its  forces,  is 
exacting  of  the  people  of  this  Sta'e  too  much  money — making  too 
many  discriminations.  Then,  what  I  wiit  *o  say  to  this  convention, 
gentlemen,  is,  that  when  you  m'ike  this  war  npoj  railroads,  do  net 
make  it  upon  them  to  abolish  them,  but  make  your  war  to  bring 
them  within  subjection  of  the  legislature,  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
(Cheers,  and  cries  of  "That's  the  talk.") 

"There  is  thrust  in  our  faces,  from  time  to  time,  the  Dartmouth 
College  decision;  there  is  thrust  in  our  faces  the  argument  that  the 
granting  of  charters  to  these  corporations  is  a  contract  between  the 
people  of  the  State  and  the  corporations,  ia  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
Btitution  of  the  United  Stat«^  and  can  not  be  impaired.    Well, 
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DOW,  it  may  be  so;  I  can  not  tell — neither  can  you  tell — wh«t  oar 
conrts  will  hold  to ;  but  I  predict  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  I 
want  70U  to  be  patient— It  won't  come  tbiu  afternoon,  it  won't  come 
next  week,  it  won't  come  this  year,  it  won't,  perhaps,  in  five  years, 
it  may  not  come,  perhaps,  until  after  a  stru^^le  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  the  time  ia  coming,  if  you  are  as  determined  and  per- 
sistent in  your  efK>rta  as  you  are  enthusiastic  b>-day,  and  have  been, 
when  public  opinion  will  mould  the  character  of  our  courts,  and  com- 
pel them  to  reverse  that  decision  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case.  I 
■ay  that  the  time  is  coming  when  our  courts  will  not  hold  that  these 
charters  are  a  contract  between  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  oor- 
porations,  but,Uiey  will  hold  that  they  are,  as  in  my  opinion,  but  mere 
grants  of  power  which  enable  them  to  contract  in  getting  the  road- 
bed, enable  them  to  contract  in  furnishing  means  of  transportation; 
enable  them  to  contract  with  you  in  carrying  your  freight  and  your 
peison ;  and  that  the  amount  of  power  can  and  must  be  controlled 
by  the  legislature  giving  that  power.  I  say  the  tine  is  coming  when 
our  courts  will  hold  that  the  creature  is  not  greater  than  the  Creator; 
that  the  corporations  created  by  law  are  not  greater  than  the  legisla- 
ture that  created  them  ;  that  these  corporations,  called  in  one  sense 
persons,  are  not  more  sacred  in  their  vested  rights  than  are  the 
vested  rights  of  you  or  me,  of  the  rights  given  me  by  the  great  God 


Gov.  Beveridge  then  explaioed  the  difficulties  with  which 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  regulating  railroads  was  beset, 
stating  that  many  persons  who  imaging  they  could  settle 
the  whole  question  in  half  a  day  would  find,  on  consideration, 
tliat  it  was  a  most  difficult  question. 

GOV.  PALMER  OS  RAILWAY  MONOPOLIES. 

Ex-Govemor  Palmer  followed  in  a  strong  speech.  He 
said: 

"The  germ  of  this  whole  subject  of  vested  rights  is  the  Dartmouth 
College  esse.  The  State  never  made  a  being  more  lofty  than  the 
being  that  God  makes,  and  no  corporation  can  have  rights  superior 
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to  the  ri^ts  of  the  citiiens.  The  roads  have  k  right  to  take  jonr 
landa,  tot  you  gave  it  to  them;  but  they  have  no  right  to  go  bejond 
the  limite  of  resBon  and  jtutice  in  making  their  charges  for  carrying 
flights  and  pateengen.  The  principlcB  of  free  government  prohibit 
the  right  to  do  injustice  to  the  people.  No  government  can  be  BUpe- 
rior  to  the  people  themselves,  and  when  the  people  of  niinoia  deter- 
mine that  they  will  not  submit  to  ezsctiona,  they  will  b^in  to  ceaae. 
When  it  is  understood  that  men  will  not  submit  to  them  their  lib- 
erties are  safe,  and  then  only.  Laws  must  be  submitted  to  and 
obeyed,  bo  long  as  they  are  in  force.  But  when  laws  do  not  accom- 
plish  that  for  which  they  were  framed  they  should  be  changed. 
You  must  look  at  this  railway  question  fhim  a  radical  stand-point, 
and  muBt  take  the  poution  that  whatever  it  is  neceraary  to  do  you 
will  do.  You  have  declared  railways  to  be  highways;  that  they  are 
under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  that  their  officers  are  pub- 
lic agents.  The  managers  of  these  railways  are  in  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  and  your  troubles  begin  there  among  the  jobbers  in.  these 
Btocks.  There,  and  in  other  large  cities,  railway  stocks  are  personal 
property,  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  you  never  know  who 
owns  them.  They  are  the  subjects  upon  which  men  gamble.  Now, 
you  should  repeal  the  laws  ihat  make  them  personal  property,  and 
have  thero  bo  managed  that  you  would  know  of  their  transfers  and 
who  owned  the  atocka.  You  can  not,  as  it  now  is,  get  at  the  real 
managers  of  these  western  railways.  I  would  sweep  out  of  exist- 
ence the  laws  by  which  these  stocks  are  made  personal  property.  I 
would  fix  it  so  the  Btock  could  not  be  watered.  Who  knows  what 
the  roads  in  this  State  cost?  No  one  except  railway  men,  for  the 
stocks  are  watered,  and  watered  to  death.  I  would  declare  these 
railways  to  be  highways,  and  allow  farmers  and  others  lo  put  can 
upon  these  tracks,  and  compete  with  the  railway  companies  in  their 
own  business,  and  when  tliis  can  be  done,  much  will  have  been  ac- 
complished. We  are  but  in  the  infancy  of  this  business,  and  men 
are  now  living  who  will  see  railways  multiplied  indefinitely,  and 
you  must  study  this  thing  with  a  view  to  getting  at  what  is  to  be. 
You  remember,  in  Jackson's  time,  how  men  shook  at  the  idea  of 
having  a  corporation  control  thirty-six  millions!  Why,  there  are 
men  here  who  can  remember  how  that  idea  made  men  shake.  What 
do  you  see  nowT  Men  who  control  untold  millions  to  corrupt  the 
people.    A  man  in  Pennsylvania  who  can  raise  the  price  of  every 
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thioK  that  Tou  raise,  for  hia  own  benefit  and  prosperit}',  keepa  wdSv 
pering,  '  Do  n't  mterfere  with  vested  rights.' " 

THE  BESOLVTIONS. 

A  resolution  was  offered  and  passed,  condemning  the  back- 
pay steal,  and  censuring  the  President  for  signing  the  bill. 
The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  submitted  the 
following : 

Betoletd,  By  Ike  Farmen  of  IWawU  in  J/om  MeeHng  AeiembUd,  That 
all  chartered  moaopolieEi,  not  regulated  and  controlled  by  law,  hsve 
proved  in  that  reapect  detrimental  to  the  public  prosperity,  corrupt- 
ing in  their  management,  and  dangerous  to  republican  institutions. 

Jietotved,  That  the  railways  of  the  world,  except  in  those  coun- 
tries where  they  have  been  held  under  the  strict  regulation  and 
supervision  of  the  government,  have  proved  themselvea  arbitrary, 
extortionate,  and  as  opposed  to  free  institutions  and  free  commerce 
between  States  as  were  the  feudal  barous  of  the  middle  ages. 

Haolved,  That  we  hold,  declare,  and  reaolve  that  this  despotism, 
which  defies  our  laws,  plunders  our  shippers,  impoverishes  oai 
people,  and  corrupts  our  government,  shall  be  subdued  and  made  to 
subserve  the  public  interest  at  whatever  cost. 

Saolved,  "Tbat  we  believe  the  State  did  not  and  could  not  confer 
any  of  its  sovereign  power  upon  any  corporation,  and  that  now  is 
the  most  favorable  time  to  settle  the  question,  so  that  it  may  neTer 
be  hereafter  misundetstood  that  a  State  can  not  create  a  cOrporatiaa 
it  can  not  thereafl«r  control. 

Baolved,  That  iu  view  of  the  present  extortions,  we  look  with 
alarm  upon  the  future  of  an  interest  which  can  combine  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men  a  capital  of  nearly  $260,000,000,  and  we  believe  it 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  that  this  contest  continue 
until  these  corporations  aclcnowledgB  the  supremacy  of  law. 

Baolved,  That  we  regard  it  as  the  undoubted  power,  and  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  legislature,  to  pass  lavrs  fixing  reasonable  maxi- 
mum rates  for  freight  and  passengers,  without  classification  of  roads, 
and  that  we  urge  upon  our  General  Assembly  the  passage  of  such 
laws. 

BtfAved,  That  the  existing  statute,  providing  for  a  daaeification  of 
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rBilioadfl  with  a  view  to  adjusting  a  tariff  of  cbargea  according  to  the 
gross  amount  of  earuiogH,  is  a  deliuion  and  a  Bnare,  and  ia  so  framed 
that  the  railroads  are  able  to  claaufy  themselves,  and  that  it  oi^ht 
to  be  carefully  modified  or  repealed. 

Raolved,  That  ioasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  baa  clearlj  pointed 
out  the  way  to  reach  unjunt  discriminations  made  by  the  railroads 
of  this  State,  we  can  see  do  reason  for  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  euacting  the  neces|sary  laws  on  the  subject,  and  we  urge 
immediate  notion  thereon. 

Raolved,  That  we  urge  the  pesage  of  a  bill  enforeing  the  pricci- 
ple  that  railroads  are  public  highways,  aqd  requiring  railroads  to 
make  connections  with  all  roads  whose  traclts  meet  or  cross  their 
own,  and  to  receive  and  transmit  cars  and  trains  offered  over  their 
roada  at  rea»nable  maximum  rates,  whether  offered  at  such  cross- 
ings, or  at  stations  along  their  roads,  and  empowering  the  making  of 
connections  hy  municipal  corporations  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the 
public  use. 

Retolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly looking  to  the  enforcement  of  the  performance  of  their 
dutica  by  monopolies  as  common  carriers;  and  that,  in  addition 
thereto,  we  believe  that  railroads  should  be  required  to  carry  all 
freight  and  passengers  offered  from  the  country  through  which  they 
pas),  and  not  permitted  to  limit  the  amount  of  their  business  and 
destroy  its  natural  increase. 

Beiolved,  That  the  constitution  and  laws  of  lUinoia  are  an  binding 
upon  railroad  corporationa  as  upon  the  citizens,  and  that  the  State 
must  require  obedience  to  the  law  from  all  alike,  whether  the  same 
be  deemed  constitutional  or  not  by  the  partiea  affected,  until  re- 
pealed or  declared  unconstitutional. 

Beiolved,  That  we  indorse  most  fully  the  action  of  those  who  ten- 
der legal  rates  of  fare  upon  the  railroads,  and  refuse  to  pay  more; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
defense  by  the  State  of  Illinoia  of  suits  commenced,  or  that  hereafter 
may  be  commenced,  by  railroad  companies  against  individuals  who 
have  in  good  faith  insisted,  or  hereaflor  may  insist,  upon  the  right 
to  ride  on  railroads  at  legal  rates. 

■  Hooked,  That  the  presentation  of  railroad  passes  to  our  legisla- 
tois,  whatever  may  be  the  l|trit  and  intent  with  which  they  are 
accepted,  are  demoralizing  in  their  influence ;  uid  we  look  to  our 
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Legiitature,  now  in  seadon,  b>  rbe  abo-re  personal  conaderatlofls  of 
)>«cuniai7  interest  or  couTenience,  and  to  paw  n  law  making  it  » 
miademeaaor  for  an;  Senator,  or  other  Btute  or  cuunty  otScem,  to 
accept  anj  railroad  paw,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  people  look 
upon  the  acceptance  of  these  panes  with  decided  and  nlouwt  uui- 
vemal  disapprobation. 

Whekeas,  TTie  Constitution  of  1848,  Artic^le  X,  prohibitit  the 
Legislature  from  granting  special  raitrond  chartRra  in  tlie  following 
words :  "  And  corporations  not  poesesaiDg  banking  powem  or  privi- 
leges, may  i>e  formed  under  general  law,  but  shall  not  l»e  created  by 
special  acts,  except  for  municipal  purposes;  and  ip  coses  where,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  the  objects  of  the  corpora- 
tion can  not  be  attained  under  general  laws,"  therefore, 

Bctolred,  That  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  railroad 
charter  granted  since  April  1,  1848,  by  the  Leginlature  of  Illinois  is 
of  any  validity,  and  that  the  vested  rights  of  railroad  monopolies  in 
this  State  exist  only  by  assumption  of  the  monopolies  and  the  suf- 
erance  of  the  people. 

Whebeas,  The  Constitution  of  1870,  Article  XI,  Section  13,  pro- 
hibits any  railroad  company  from  issuing  watered  stock,  in  these 
words:  "No  railroad  corporation  shall  issue  any  stock  or  bonds  ex- 
cept for  money,  labor,  or  property  actually  received  and  applied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  such  corporation  was  created;  and  all 
stock,  dividends,  and  other  fictitious  increase  of  the  capital,  stock,  or 
indebtedness  of  any  such  corporation  shall  be  void.  The  capital 
stock  of  no  railroad  corporation  shall  be  increased  for  any  purpose, 
except  upon  giving  xixty  days'  public  notice  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  provided  by  law ; "  and,   . 

Whereas,  This  article  of  the  Constitution  has  probably  been 
violated  by  nearly  all  the  railroad  companies  in  the  State ;  therefore, 

Betolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  to  look 
carefully  into  this  matter,  and  to  commence  proceedings  in  all  clear 
cases  by  quo  vmrranlo,  or  otherwise,  against  all  railroad  companies 
which  have  disregarded  this  important  provision  of  the  organic  law 
of  the  Bute.  « 

Sttolvtd,  That  we  regard  the  improvement  of  the  Iltinois  River  aa 
not  sectional,  but  of  great  importance;  and  ve  request  the  members 
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of  tb«  House  of  BcpresenUtivea  to  Tot«  for  tbe  UIl  now  pending 
for  tlie  impTDvement  of  that  river,  as  It  will  give  our  State  abso- 
lutely into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Betolved,  That  we  demand  of  Congress  a  repeal  of  all  taws  pre- 
venting the  competition  of  small  vessels,  which  may  choose  to  en- 
gage in  the  carrying  trade  on  our  inland  lakes  between  porta  in  the 
United  8lstea,  without  regard  to  nationality, 

Beaolved,  That  we  are  in  Cavor  of  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
protective  duties  on  iron,  steel,  lumber,  and  all  materials  which  en- 
ter into  the  construction  of  railroad  cars,  steamships,  sailing  ves- 
sels, agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and  that  we  urge  upon  Congress 
immediate  action  for  this  purpose,  that  cheap  railroads  and  cheap 
ships  are  necessary  to  cheap  freights ;  and  that  we  invit«  the  railroad 
companies  to  co-operate  with  us  to  that  end. 


DIVIDED  COUNSELS. 

In  the  debate  which  arose  upon  the  reaolutions,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  friends  of  free  trade  and  of  protection 
were  about  equally  represented.  A  long  discussion  of  a 
disorderly  character  took  place,  and  various  expedients  were 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  action.  One  delegate 
said  that  party  wire-pullers  w«e  at  work  to  use  the  Con- 
vention to  forward  local  improvements,  and  for  political 
purposes.  Finally,  the  resolutions  were  taken  separately, 
and  passed  unanimously,  until  the  question  of  passes  to 
legislators  and  other  government  officers  came  up.  This 
brought  on  an  excited  debate.  It  was  passed,  however, 
with  an  addition  that  the  Legislature  was  requested  to  en- 
act a  law  restricting  members'  pay  to  the  time  when  actually 
in  service.  The  resolution  relating  to  the  Illinois  Kiver 
was  laid  on  the  table  amid  much  excitement.  The  tariff 
resolution  was  objected  to,  as  being  a  side  issue  and  not 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Convention.  Tha  meeting' 
18 
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seemed  about  equally  divided,  but  the  chairm&n  declared 
the  resolution  carried. 

Additional  resolutions  were  adopted,  as  follows :  Request- 
iag  tlie  Legislature  to  pass  a  railroad  law  before  it  ad- 
journed; that  the  practice  of  legislatora  voting  on  ques- 
tions on  which  they  are  directly  interested,  is  contrary  to 
public  morality ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  measures  of 
railroad  reform  that  the  laws  that  make  the  stocks  of  rail- 
road corporations  personal  property,  be  repealed,  and  the 
law  80  amended  as  to  withdraw  such  stock  from  speculation, 
and  give  to  them  the  permanency  and  certainty  of  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads  themselves ;  demanding  that  railroads 
be  no  longer  assessed  taxes  at  less  than  one-tenth  of  their 
value;  and  recommending  that  farmers  keep  a  "farm  ex- 
penses "  account,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  production  may 
be  ascertained  and  made  public.  Some  minor  work  closed 
the  firat  day's  proceedings. 

cqtrcERNiso  bbcossweration. 

On  reassembling,  it  appeared  that  there  were  but  seventy- 
five  delegates  present,  the  remainder  of  those  present  on  the 
first  day  having  gone  home,  considering  the  main  business  of 
the  Convention  over.  The  advocates  of  the  Illinois  River 
improvement  made  an  e&rt  to  revive  the  resolution  relat- 
ing thereto,  but'failed. 

Senator  Castle  delivered  a  talented  address,  in  which  he 
enlarged  upon  the  power  of  the  railroads,  and  said  that  the 
question  to  be  settled  first  was,  "  Do  the  railroads  control  the 
State,  or  does  the  State  control  the  railroads?"  Let  the 
aims  be  single  until  these  corporations  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law,  and  yield  obedience  thereto. 

Mr.  3.  M.  Smith  said  the  tariff  resolution  was  a  bone  of 
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contention,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  introdaced.  The 
Convention  should  have  confined  itself  to  the  railroad  quee- 
tion,  and  left  out  all  disturbing  issues.  He  ended  by  mov- 
ing that  the  vote  by  which  the  tariff  resolution  was  adopted 
be  reconsidered.  It  was  also  moved  to  reconsider  the  reso- 
lation  censuring  the  President.  It  was  decided  that  the 
consideration  of  the  two  resolutions  be  postponed,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  TEST  CASE  ON  THE  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  Hr 
LINOIS  RAILROAD  LAW. 


THE  MoLEAS  COVSTT  TSST  CASE. 

In  obedience  to  the  demand  for  action  regulating  railroads 
and  preventing  unjust  discriminations,  the  Legialatiire  of  Illi- 
nois, in  April,  1871,  passed  a  bill  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
vent unjust  discriminations  and  extortions  in  the  rates  to  be 
chai^d  by  the  different  railroads  in  this  State  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  on  said  roads."  This  act  declared 
that  no  railroad  corporation  should  charge  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  property  on  its  road,  for  any  distance,  the  same, 
nor  any  larger  or  greater  amount,  as  toll  or  compensation, 
than  was  at  the  same  time  charged  or  collected  for  the  trans- 
portation of  similar  quantities  of  the  same  class  of  property 
over  a  greater  distance  upon  the  same  road,  nor  should  any 
railroad  corporation  charge  or  collect  for  the  transportation 
of  property  over  any  portion  of  its  road,  a  greater  amount 
RB  toll  or  compensation  than  should  be  charged  or  collected 
by  it  for  the  transportation  of  similar  quantities  of  property 
of  the  same  class  over  any  other  portion  of  its  road  of  equal 
distance ;  and  that  different  charges  for  receiving,  handling, 
and  delivering  ireight  at  different  points  should  not  bo 
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made.  The  act  farther  provided  that  any  willful  violation 
of  itB  provisions  ehoold  be  deemed  a  fbrfeitore  of  the  fran- 
chises of  the  corporation  offending,  and  that;  for  Buch  cause, 
it  might  be  proceeded  against  by  information  in  the  nature 
of  a  quo  toarraiito,  to  judgment  of  ouster  and  final  execu- 
ticm. 

Doubts  having  been  expressed  of  the  validity  of  this  law, 
it  was  determined  to  institute  a  test  case.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  information  being  laid  by  the  railroad  and 
warehouse  commissioners  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  McLean 
County,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Illinois  against  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company.  The  information 
charged  that  said  company  had  repeatedly  charged  for  trans- 
porting lumber  from  Chicago  to  Lexington,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents  per  one  thousand  feet,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  had  only  charged  for  the  transportation  of  like  lum- 
ber from  Chicago  to  Bloomington,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  miles,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  thousand 
feet.  These  acts,  the  information  alleged,  had  forfeited  the 
charter  of  the  Company. 

The  Company  admitted  the  facts,  and  stated  that  the  rates 
to  Bloomington  were  unreasonably  low,  but  no  one  except  the 
Company  was  injured  thereby;  and  that  said  chiuges  were 
adopted  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Btinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  and  to  protect  the  customei's  of  appellant 
from  injury,  by  a  reduction  of  rates  from  Chicago  to  Bloom- 
ington on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  In  iifhort,  the  com- 
pany insisted  that,  although  the  acts  charged  against  them 
were  in  contravention  of  the  act  of  April,  1871,  still  such 
charges  were  lawful,  for  the  reason  that  the  said  act  was  in 
violation  of  the  Constitatioq  of  the  State,  and  also  of  that 
of  the  United  States, 
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JVDOE  nPToys  decision. 


The  case  was  heard  before  Judge  Tipton,  who  gave  judg-. 
ment  against  the  company.  Judge  Tipton  delivered  an 
elaborate  opinion,  in  which  he  considered  fully  the  charac- 
ter of  the  laws  under  which  the  suit  was  brought,  and  cited 
Domerous  authorities  to  prove  that  corporations  have  no 
rights  that  can  be  maintained  against  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  that  railroad  companies  can  not  be  so  hedged 
about  by  special  charters  that  they  can  override  and  oppose 
the  public  by  unjust  discriminations  and  extortionate  charges. 
He  said : 

"The  rerj  olject  of  granting  charten  to  railroad  compuiies 
)>7  the  BUtb,  was  that  the  people  should  have  the  right  of  trana- 
portfttion  of  the  products  of  the  country  to  and  from  the  great 
oenten  of  trade,  without  unjust  diecrimiDation.  The  particular 
method  by  which  this  object  should  be  attained  rents  only  in  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature.  If  it  has  the  power  to  legislate  on  the 
cutgect  at  all,  its  legislation  must  control,  whether  the  court«  deem 
the  proTisions  wise  or  unwise.  The  legislature  has  determined  that 
discrimination  between  communities — that  is,  a  greater  charge  for  a 
le«  distance  over  the  same  road — is  unjust  and  hurtful  to  the  inter- 
eits  of  Uie  people  at  large. 

"The  eflect  of  such  discrimination  is  to  transfer,  by  artificial 
means,  the  natural  advantagee  poffleaaed  by  one  community  to  an- 
other leas  favorably  utuated.  To  allow  this  is  to  subordinate  the 
general  interests  of  the  public  to  the  real  or  supposed  advantage  of 
the  particular  railroad  corporation  by  whose  action  the  unnatural 
effect  is  produced,  and  would  be  to  abandon  the  r^ht  and  duty  of 
the  I^slatura  to  afford  by  law  equal  protection  to  all  dtiiena  of  the 
State.  By  former  reasoning  it  will  be  seen  that  railroad  corpora- 
tions do  not  hold  their  property  and  franchises  by  a  higher  tenure 
than  the  citizen  holds  his  farm  or  other  property.     •    ■    •    *    • 

"  Bidlways  ore  improved  public  highways,  and  tberefbre  can  be 
conatruct«d  by  the  aid  of  the  right  of  eminent  domun;  and  the  col^ 
porations  an  created  are  public  agents,  created  for  the  practical 
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■dminiBtntion  of  the  public  property  (right  of  way)  put  into  their 
haniiB  m  such  agents,  to  be  adtninis^red  to  eubeerve  public  interests. 
-  "  The  lines  of  railways  in  this  State  are  public  highways.  Their 
uae  is  for  the  people  at  large,  for  travelerB  and  shippers.  Tbey  are 
compelled,  as  before  stated,  to  receive  and  transport  passengers  and 
freight  according  to  the  usage  of  the  corporations.  The  public 
have  an  easement  over  the  roads,  the  right  to  which,  in  its  proper 
IS  sacred  as  the  right  of  individual  property,  ur  the  right 


Tha  Highway  of  Clvllluition. 

of  the  corporation  to  collect  tolls  or  compensation.  The  right  to 
the  uae  resides  in  the  public,  and  is  above  the  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  the  very  act  of  fixing  tolls  or  rate*,  the  corporations  are 
only  exercising  the  power  delegated  to  them  as  public  agents,  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  property,  which  is  put  into  their  hands 
by  the  exercise  of  the  highest  power  of  povereignty.  The  legisla- 
ture evidently  has  power  to  protect  the  public  right  in  the  use  of 
wsement,  and  to  protect  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  at  reasonable 
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rates  tmd  without  ducriminatioii ;  as  much  right  to  enform  sach  pnv 
tection  aa  the  oorporatioii  has  to  anert  i(a  claim  to  the  right  of  waj, 
and  to  exact  tolls  for  the  uae  of  it  The  road,  tubtnodo,  with  all  ita 
rolling  Btock,  buildiDge,  fiztnrefl,  machine  shops,  and  other  property 
pertaining  to  it,  in  private  property,  owned  and  operated  by  the  cor- 
poration for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  corporatkm. 
l^e  principle  of  the  common  lav,  and  their  chart«rB  accepted  \rj 
them,  and  which  clothe  them  with  such  ample  powere,  impose  duties 
on  them  to  the  public,  which  they  must  dischai^;  and  the  manner 
of  eufbrcing  a  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  is  within  the  leg- 
islative power  of  the  State.  The  provision  in  defendant's  charter, 
authorizing  the  President  and  Directors  to  fix  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion  for  the  traosportation  of  persons  and  property  does  not  change 
the  l^al  effect  from  what  it  would  have  been  had  no  such  proriuon 
been  contained  in  the  charter." 


THE  THREE.CENT.A-MILE  WAR. 

ThuR  the  first  game  in  the  great  contest  with  monopolies 
must  be  scored  to  the  people.  The  railroad  company  im- 
mediately appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  The 
more  hot-headed  of  the  farmers  imagined  that  victory  was 
permaoently  secured,  and,  incited  by  demagogues  who 
wished  to  gain  notoriety,  boarded  trains  en  masse,  and  in- 
sisted on,  riding  for  three  cents  a  mile,  the  maximum  fixed 
by  the  law.  In  some  cases  they  gained  their  ends,  but  in 
others  ludicrous  incidents  occurred.  A  party  of  farmers, 
en  route  for  the  second  Bloomington  Convention,  boarded  a 
train  and  tendered  their  three  cents,  whereupon  the  train 
was  shunted  to  a  side-track,  while  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  company's  employees  were  sent  for.  Meantime,  the 
farmers  employed  their  enforced  leisure  in  singing,  and  hav- 
ing a  good  time  generally.  A  large  force  of  brakemen  and 
laborers  coming  up,  the  farmers  capitulated  at  discretion, 
ftod  |>aid  the  e:(tra  far^.    O4  arriving  at  the  ooene  of  Ui4 
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OonrentioQ,  where  oews  of  the  occurrence  had  preceded 
them,  they  were  met  by  a  band  of  music,  and  were  the  liooa 
of  the  day. 

Other  caaes  were  leaa  creditable  to  the  persons  concerned. 
Some  hotspurs,  having  tendered  the  fare  fixed  by  law,  re- 
fused either  to  be  ejected  from  the  train,  or  to  pay  the  extra 
money,  producing  revolvers  and  knives  in  support  of  the 
legality  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  due  to  the  farmers  to 
say  that  this  high-handed  way  of  settling  the  difficulty  was 
almost  ananimously  condemned.  It  was  universally  con- 
ceded among  all  intelligent  men  that  riding  for  three  cents 
a  mile,  bghind  a  knife  or  revolver,  proved  nothing.  One 
case  of  this  sort  went  to  trial.  An  Blinois  Central  Kailroad 
conductor  was  arrested  and  fined  for  putting  a  farmer  off 
his  train  who  would  not  "  come  down  "  with  more  than 
three  cents.  The  decision  was  against  the  company,  which 
again  immediately  appealed.  Of  course,  it  went  by  the 
board,  when  the  law  under  which  it  was  made  was,  shortly 
afterward,  declared  uncoostitutiooaL 

THE  AROUlfEST  ON  THE  APPEAL. 

The  appeal  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Eailroad  Company  from 
Judge  Tipton's  decision  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  in  the  January  term  of  1873.  The  case  for  the  appel- 
lant (the  company)  was  prepared  with  great  ability,  and  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  Illinois  law  was  unconstitutional, 
basing  them  upon  the  following  facta : 

1st.  The  company  was  especially  authorized  by  law  to 
charge  such  rates  of  toll  aa  its  President  and  Directors 
should  from  time  to  time  establish. 

2d.  The  said  authority  to  charge  toll  was  a  contract  be- 
tween the  Stata  and  the  appellant;  in  support  of  which  th^ 
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&nioa8   Dartmoath  College    decision  wbb  priacipally  re- 
lied on. 

3d.  Charging  a  greater  compeusation  for  transporting 
persona  and  property  a  eliorter  distance  than  for  a  longer 
one  is  not  necessarily  unreasonable  or  an  unjust  discrimi- 
nation. In  support  of  this,  it  was  alleged  that  in  the  case  in 
dispute  the  toll  to  Lexington  was  reasonable,  and  that  the 
toll  to  Bloomington  was  too  low,  but  that  no  one  was  injured 
thereby  save  the  company.  Examples  were  given  of  many 
cases  before  the  English  courts  where  companies  had  beeD 
upheld  in  similar  cases. 

4th.  The  judicial  department  of  the  government  has  the 
sole  authority  to  determine  between  the  public  and  the 
appellant  what  rates  are  reasonable  and  what  are  unreason- 
able, and  what  discriminations  are  just  and  what  are  unjust. 

5th.  The  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  all  such 
laws  as  are  necessary  to  promote  the  health,  safety,  morals, 
good  order,  and  general  wel&re  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State,  did  not  authorize  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  April  7,    * 
1871. 

DECmOS  OF  TBE  SUPREME  COUST~TaE  LAW  UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL. 

In  rendering  its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  first  quoted 
from  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  follows : 

"The  Qeneral  Assembly  shall  pan  lavs  to  correct  abu§es  and  pre- 
vent unjust  discrimination  ftnd  extortion  in  the  rate  of  freight  and 
passenger  tari£b  on  the  different  roads  in  this  Stale,  and  enforce  such 
lawa  bf  adequate  penalties,  to  the  extent,  if  necessarj  for  that  par- 
pHwe,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property  and  franchiMs."  Art  XI., 
Sec.  16. 

The  court  argued  that  the  discrimination  forbidden  by  the 
common  law,  and  by  the  constitutional  enactment  in  accord- 
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ance  Uierevith,  was  against  trnjud  diacriimnatioD,  whila  iia 
law  under  consideration  was  directed  t^aiost  all  diBCrimina- 
tions,  whether  they  could  be  ahown  to  be  unjuBt  or  not.  The 
decision  continues : 

This  pTOTiuon,  expreeBly  direotiiig  the  Legialfttun  to  pt»  Iftws  to 
prevent  un;W  discrimiiuition,  u  4  reoognitioD  of  the  palpable  fiwt 
that  there  may  be  discrimiiiatioiiG  which  are  not  uDJnst,  and  bj  im- 
plication it  reatraim  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  a  prohibition  of 
those  which  are  unjitst.  Tliat  was  nndoubtedly  the  object  of  the 
Legialatare  in  passing  the  existing  law.  Thb  is  clearly  shown  by  its 
title.  But  the  act  itself  goes  further.  It  forbids  any  discrimination 
whatever,  under  any  circnmstances  wfaatCTer,  and  whether  just  or 
unjust,  in  the  charges  for  transporting  the  same  clasKS  of  freiglit 
over  equal  distances,  even  thongh  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and 
does  not  permit  the  companies  to  show  that  the  discrimination  is  not 
unjust  The  mere  proof  of  the  discrimination  makes  out  a  case 
against  the  railway  companies,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  meet 
by  evidence  showing  the  reason  or  propriety  of  the  discrimination, 
and  then,  upon  this  sort  of  tx-parU  trial,  imposes  as  a  penalty  ibr  the 
offense  a  forfeiture  of  the  franchise,  which  would  often  be  equivalent 
to  a  fine  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  object  of  the  law  is  commend- 
able, but  such  a  proceeding,  to  be  followed  by  such  a  penalty  for  the 
first  oSense,  can  not  be  sustained.  It  could  only  have  been  author- 
ized through  the  inadvertence  of  the  Le^slature.  The  law  as  it  now 
stands  makes  an  offense  out  of  an  act  which  might  he  shown  not  to 
be  an  offense,  but  an  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion  really  beneficial  to 
the  people  of  the  State ;  and,  while  debarring  Uie  companies  &om  all 
right  of  explanation,  confiscates  their  franchises  upon  the  first  con- 
viction. The  Legislature  can  not  raise  a  conclusive  presumption  of 
guilt  agiunst  a  natural  person  from  any  act  that  may  be  innocent  in 
itself,  taking  from  him  the  privilege  of  showing  the  actual  innocence 
or  propriety  of  the  act,  and  confiscating  his  property  aa  a  penalty 
for  the  supposed  offense.  Those  provisions  of  our  constitution  which 
forbid  the  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  except  by  due  process 
of  law,  and  which  guarantee  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  "  as  heretofore 
enjoyed,"  and  the  right  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  to  appear  and 
defend  in  person  and  by  counsel,  wonld  all  be  violated  by  such  a 
law.    These  provisions,  it  is  true,  are  designed  to  apply  only  to 
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lutaial  penona ;  but  utiflcii]  penons  mtut  ba  permitted  to  bmk* 
Uifl  Bpirit  of  justice  which  prompted  them,  k>  &r  u  mmj  be  necee- 
iaij  to  protect  their  property  and  franchioea  againat  Uie  opeiatioiL 
of  a  law  tJiat  aubstantiallf  condemiu  without  a  trial. 

«»•••♦• 

Hie  opioion  of  the  court  is,  that  while  the  Legialatore  ha*  an 
unquestionable  power  to  prohibit  unjust  discrimination  in  rulwaj 
freights,  no  prosecution  can  be  maintained  under  the  existing  act 
until  amended ;  because  it  does  not  prohibit  unjust  discriminations 
merely,  but  discrimination  of  any  character,  and  because  it  does  not 
allow  the  companies  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  diacriminaUon,  but 
forfeits  their  franchise  upon  an  arbitrary  and  conclusive  presumption 
of  guilty  to  be  drawn  from  the  proof  of  an  act  that  might  be  shown 
to  be  perfbctly  innocent  In  these  portdculftn,  the  existing  act  rkf 
Utea  the  spirit  *rf  the  constitution. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court,  ousting  the  appellant  of  its 
fraachiMe,  must  therefore  be  rerersed. 

The  court  advised  farther,  that  before  this  act  could  be 
enforced  it  must  be  so  amended  as  to  correspond  with  the 
requirements  of  the  constitution,  b;  directing  its  prohibition 
against  unjust  discriniinationa.  The  court  did  not  question 
the  pover  of  the  State  to  regulate  railway  rates;  and,  fur- 
thermore,  it  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  a 
discrimination,  which  is  of  much  importance : 

If  a  &rmer,  living  three  miles  fhim  the  Springfield  station,  upon 
this  company's  road,  is  charged  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  for  shipjang 
hiiComtoChicago.isit  just  that  a  farmer  living  twenty  miles  nearer 
Chicago  should  be  charged  a  higher  sum  T  Certainly  not,  unteiB  the 
railroad  company  can  show  a  peculiar  state  of  a&irs  to  justify  the 
discrimination,  and  this  must  be  something  more  than  the  mere  fact 
that  there  are  competing  lines  at  one  point,  and  not  at  the  other. 
The  discrimination,  in  such  a  caae,  is  as  much  a  discrimination  between 
[ndividaals  nt  it  wonld  be  in  reference  to  two  pemnns  living  in  the 
same  locality,  and  ihipping  at  die  same  station,  unless,  as  befbre 
stated,  a  Mtinractory  reason  can  be  given  for  diecri  mi  nation  between 
the  points  of  shipment ;  and  such  a  reason,  in  the  caae  supposed,  it  Is 
not  very  easy  to  ooncelve.        •        »        «        »       •        *        « 
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TIm  onl;  ianie  to  be  nude  nnder  %  Uw  properly  framed  would  be 
whether  there  was  an  unjuat  ducriminatioo  or  not.  If  oa  the  trial 
of  mch  an  usoe  the  prosecution  proves  a  permanentlj'  establiahed  dit- 
crimination,  like  that  disclosed  hj  the  present  record,  and  the  con)' 
pany  can  ehow  do  other  reason  for  it  than  the  exiatence  of  a  compet- 
ing line  at  the  favored  potnta,  the  defense  must  be  held  unsatisfactory, 
notwithstanding  witnesses  may  testily  that  they  believe,  at  a  matter 
of  theoretical  opinion,  that  the  rates  to  Lexington  are  reasonable. 
They  can  not  be  reasonable,  and  the  discrimination  mnat  be  nnjuatf 
if  the  lesser  rates  for  the  greater  distance  have  been  established  merely 
bMauae  the  company  has  ceased  to  exercise  at  that  point  a  practical 
monopoly. 
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THE    NEW  ILLINOIS   RAILROAD  LAW    AND   IT? 
WORKINGS. 


THE  RAILROAD  COMMISSION  SQUABBLE. 

The  ezietiog  railroad  law  of  IlliDois  having  been  pro- 
noanced  ancoDstitutioual,  and  the  Legislature  being  at  the 
time  in  session,  the  amendment  of  the  act  was  immediately 
and  diligently  sat  about;  in  fact,  so  diligently  as  to  excite 
the  apprehension  among  the  faxmers  that  their  legislators- 
were  going  to  "  talk  the  subject  to  death."  This  feeling 
began  .to  strengthen  as  measure  after  measure  was  mooted, 
yet  always  put  aside.  The  Springfield  Convention,  of  which 
a  condensed  report  has  already  been  given,  was  called  with 
a  view  of  enlightening  the  Legislature  as  to  the  earnestness 
of  the  popular  desire  for  an  efficient  law. 

About  this  time  (March,  1873)  the  term  of  ofBce  of  the  . 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  expired.  The  Earrn- 
ere  began  agitating  for  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  per- 
sons identified  with  agricultural  interests.  Governor  Bev- 
eridge,  however,  nominated  Messrs.  McOrea,  Robinson,  and 
Stilwell— one  of  whom  is  a  banker,  another  a  lawyer.  This 
raised  a  storm  about  the  Governor's  ears  which  he  will  not 
readily  forget.  Protest  after  protest,  memorials  and  resolu- 
tions without  end,  were  sent  in,  and  the  Governor,  wisely 
yielding  to  the  pressure,  finally  conferred  the  vacant  offioea 
(«a) 
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oa  gentlemen  intimately  connected  with  farming  pnrsoita, 
and  of  approved  honor — MeesrB.  J.  M.  Pearaon,  H.  T>.  Cooke, 
and  David  A.  Brown. 

TBS  NEW  RAILBOAB  LAW. 

Meanwhile,  the  Legislature  was  debating  the  rarioos  meas' 
area  aubmitted,  and  eventiiallj  passed  a  taw  which  is  hero 
given: 

An  Act  to  preveot  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  in  tii9  rates 
cbaxged  for  the  transportation  of  paaeeogera  and  freights  on  rail- 
roads in  this  State,  and  to  repeal  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  pre- 
vent unjust  discriminatious  and  extortions  in  the  rat«s  to  be  charged 
bf  the  difierent  rulroads  in  this  State  for  the  transportation  of 
freights  on  said  roads,"  approved  April  7th,  A.  D.  1871. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  hj  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly.      If  any  railroad  corporation, 
organized  or  doing  buidneae  in  this  State,  under  any  act  of  incor- 
jKiration,  or  general  law  of  this  State,  now  in  force,  Or  which  may 
hereafter  be  enacted,  or  any  railroad  corporation  organized,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  o^anized  under  the  lawn  of  any  other  State,  and 
doing  business  in  this  State,  shall  dtarge,  collect,  demand,  or  receive 
more  than  a  &ir  and  reasonable  rate  of  toll  or  compensation,  for  the 
transportation  of  passengera  or  freight,  of  any  description,  or  for  the 
use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad  car  upon  its  track,  or  any  of 
the  branches  thereof,  or  upon  any  railroad  within  this  State,  which, 
it  has  the  right,  license,  or  permisMon  to  use,  operate,  or  control,  the 
the  same  shall  be  deemed  gnilty  of  extortion,  and  upon  conTiction 
thereof  shall  be  dealt  with  as  hereinafter  proTided. 

Sec  2.  If  any  railroad  corporation  aforeaaid  shall  mate  any  unjnst 
discrimination  in  ita  rates  or  charges  of  toll  or  compensation  for  the 
transportation  of  passengen  or  freij^t  of  any  description,  or  for  the 
use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad  car  upon  its  said  road,  or  upon 
any  branches  thereof  or  npon  any  railroads  connected  therewith, 
which  it  haa  the  right,  license,  or  permission  to  operate,  control,  or 
use,  within  this  SUte,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  having 
violated  the  proviRions  of  this  act,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  dealt  with  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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Sec.  S.  If  aaj  such  nilroad  corpontion  ihall  chuge,  eollee^  w 
receive,  for  Uie  trtnaportaUon  of  any  passengets,  or  fteigbt  of  tDf 
deacription,  upon  its  railroad,  for  any  distance  within  this  8tat«,  the 
■ame,  or  a  greater  amount  of  toll  or  compensatioa  than  ia  at  the  umo 
time  charged,  collect*^,  or  received  for  the  transportation,  in  tlte 
name  direction,  for  any  passenger,  or  like  quantity  of  freight  of  the 
tame  clan,  over  a  greater  distance  of  the  same  railrood ;  or  if  it  shall 
charge,  collect,  or  receive,  at  any  point  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher 
rate  of  toll  or  compensation  for  receiving  liaodling,  or  delivering 
freight  of  the  same  class  or  like  quantity,  than  it  sliall,  at  the  same 
time,  charge,  collect,  or  receive  at  any  other  point  npon  the  same  road ; 
or  if  it  diall  charge,  collect,  or  receive,  for  the  transportation  of  any 
passenger,  or  freight  of  any  description,  over  its  railroad,  a  greater 
amonnt  as  toll  or  compensaUou  than  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
charged,  collected,  or  received  hy  it  for  the  transportation  of  any 
passenger,  or  like  quantity  of  fVe^ht  of  the  same  class,  being  trans- 
ported in  the  same  direction,  over  any  portion  of  the  same  railroad, 
of  equal  distance;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
person  or  persons  a  higher  or  greater  amount  of  toll  or  compenHation 
than  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
other  person  or  persons,  for  receiving,  handling,  or  delivering  freight 
of  the  same  class  and  like  quantity,  at  the  same  point  upon  its  rail- 
road ;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  per- 
sons, for  the  transportation  of  any  freight  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher 
or  greater  rate  of  toll  or  compensation  than  it  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  chai^,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  other  person  or  persons,  for 
the  transportation  of  the  like  qnantity  of  freight  of  the  same  clan, 
being  transported  from  the  same  point,  in  the  same  direcllon,  over 
equal  distances  of  the  same  ndlroad  ;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or 
receive  from  any  person  or  persons,  for  the  use  and  transportation  of 
any  railroad  car  or  cars  upon  its  railroad,  for  any  distance,  the  samo 
or  a  greater  amount  of  toll  or  compeoBation  than  ii^  at  the  same  time, 
charged,  collected,  or  received  from  any  other  penon  or  persona,  for 
the  use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad  cir  of  the  same  cla»  or 
number,  for  a  like  purpose,  being  transported  in  the  same  direction, 
over  a  greater  distance  of  the  same  railroad;  or  if  it  shall  chai^ 
collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  penona,  for  the  use  and  trans* 
portation  of  any  railroad  car  or  can  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher  or 
|x«atar  rate  of  toll  or  oompensatioD  than  it  shall,  at  the  same  tjni^ 
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charge,  collect,  or  leceive  from  an;  other  person  or  persona  for  th« 
uM  uid  traniportatioD  on  an;  rulroad  car  or  cars  of  the  same  class 
or  number,  for  a  like  purpose,  being  transported  from  the  same  point, 
in  the  same  direction,  over  an  eqnal  distance  of  the  same  railroad; 
all  such  discriminating  ratca,  chaises,  collections,  or  receipls, 
whether  made  directly,  or  b;  means  of  anj   rebate,  drawback. 


Obaolate  Method  of  TranvpoFUition  in  tha  Tobaooo  Country. 

01  other  shift  or  evasion,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken,  against  Buch 
railroad  corporation,  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  unjust  dis- 
criminations prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  it  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  or  justification  of  such  discrimina- 
tions  on  the  part  of  snch  nulroad  corporation,  that  the  railway 
rttttioD  or  point  at  which  H  *M1  cha^,  collect,  or  receive  the  afwo 
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or  len  ntcs  of  toll  or  oompeiiMt»Mi,  for  the  tmuportation  of  hikIi 
puKnger  or  freight,  or  for  the  nae  and  tianqxTtation  of  such  nil- 
road  car  the  greater  distaace  than  for  the  shorter  distance,  ia  a  rail* 
waj  station  or  point  at  wtiich  there  existe  competition  with  an;  other 
railroad  or  means  of  transportatioa.  This  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  exclude  other  evidence  tending  to  shon  an;  unjust 
discrimkiatioii  in  freight  and  paseenger  rates.  The  pruvisionB  of  this 
section  shall  extend  and  apply  to  any  railroad,  the  branches  thereof, 
and  any  load  or  roads  which  any  railroad  corporation  has  the  r^t, 
license,  or  penoistdon  to  use,  operate,  or  control,  wholly  or  in  part 
within  this  State  ;  Prorndtd,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shatl  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  railroad  rorporationa  from  issuing 
commutation,  excursion,  or  thousand-mile  tickets,  as  the  same  are 
now  issued  by  such  corporations. 

Sec.  4.  Any  such  railroad  corporation  guilty  of  extortion,  or  of 
making  any  unjust  discrimination  as  to  passenger  or  freight  rales,  or 
the  rates  for  the'use  and  transportation  of  railroad  cars,  or  in  receiv- 
ing, handling,  or  delivering  freighta,  ahall,  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  lees  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  nor 
more  than  five  tiiousand  dollars  ($5,000),  for  the  first  offense ;  and  for 
the  second  o%n»  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  nor 
more  tJian  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  and  for  the  third  offense 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  nor  more  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars  ($20,000);  and  for  every  subsequent  ofiense,  and  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ($26,000) ;  Pronided,  That  in  all  cases  under  this  act  dther  party 
shall  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

Sec.  6.  The  .fines  hereinbefore  provided  for,  may  be  recovered  in  an 
action  of  debt,  in  the  name  of  tbe  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
there  may  be  several  counts  joined  in  the  same  declaration,  as  to  ex- 
tortion and  unjust  discrimination,  and  as  to  passenger  and  freight 
rates,  and  rates  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  railroad  con,  and 
for  receiving,  handling,  or  delivering  freights.  If,  upon  the  trial  of 
any  causes  Instituted  under  this  act,  the  jury  nhall  find  for  the  people, 
they  shall  assess  and  return  with  their  verdict  the  amount  of  the  fine 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  defendant,  at  any  sum  not  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($6,- 
000),  and  the  court  shall  render  judgment  accordingly;  and  if  the 
jury  shall  find  for  the  people,  and  that  the  defendant  has  been  once 
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before  oonTicted  of  &  violation  of  the  proviaiona  of  this  act,  the^  dull 
return  such  finding  with  their  verdict,  and  ihall  aeaeH  and  letnm 
with  their  verdicf  the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  Impoaed  upon  the  de- 
fbndant,  at  any  sum  not  leaa  than  Ave  thousand  dollara  (t6,000),  nor. 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  (tld.OOO) ;  and  the  court  shall  render 
judgment  accordingly ;  and  if  the  jury  shall  find  for  the  people,  and 
that  the  defendant  has  been  twice  before  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
the  provisiooB  of  this  act,  with  respect  to  extortion  or  unjust  dis- 
crimination, they  shall  return  such  finding  with  their  verdict,  and 
shall  asaen  and  return  with  their  verdict,  the  amount  of  fine  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  defendant,  at  any  sum  not  leaa  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  ($10,000),  nor  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  (#20,000); 
and  In  like  manner  for  every  subsequent  offense,  and  conviction, 
such  defendant  shall  beliabletosfineof  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
($25,000) ;  Provided,  that  in  all  cases  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  people  shall  be  sufficient 
to  authorize  a  verdict  and  Judgment  for  the  people. 

Sec  6.  If  any  such  railroad  corporation  shall,  in  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ask,  demand,  charge,  or  receive  of  any 
peiBon  or  corporation  any  extortionate  charge  or  charges,  for  the 
transportation  of  any  pasKugera,  goods,  merchandise,  or  property,  or 
for  receiving,  handling,  or  delivering  freights,  or  shall  make  any 
unjust  discriminations  against  any  person  or  corporation  in  its 
charges  therefor,  the  person  or  corporation  so  oflbnded  against  may, 
for  each  offense,  recover  of  such  railroad  corporations,  in  any  form  of 
action,  three  times  the  amount  of  ^e  damages  sustained  by  the  party 
aggrieved,  together  with  coeta  of  suit,  and  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  where  the  same  is  he^rd,  on  appeal  or 
otherwise,  and  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  case. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commia- 
sjonera  to  personally  investigate  and  ascertain  whether  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  violated  by  any  railroad  corporation  in  this  State,  and 
to  Tint  the  various  stations  upon  the  line  of  each  nulrood  for  that 
purpose  as  often  as  practicable ;  and  whenever  the  facts,  in  any  man- 
ner  ascertained  by  said  commissioners,  shall  in  their  judgment  war- 
rant such  prosecution,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to 
immediately  cause  snita  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  against  any 
railroad  corporations  which  may  violate  the  proviHons  of  this  act. 
Such  suits  «nd  proeecationa  may  b«  instittited  in  aay  county  in  tbia 
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State,  thnmgh  or  into  which  the  line  of  the  railroad  ooipontkni  saed  . 
for  TloUting  thk  act  ma^  extend.  And  such  railroad  and  warehanae 
oommitnoiien  are  hereby  authorized,  when  the  facta  of  the  <auM  pT«- 
nnted  to  them  ahall,  in  their  jndgmeiit,  warrant  the  commencement  of 
BDch  action,  to  employ  coiutael  to  assiat  the  attomej-geaeral  id  cou- 
dncting  such  suits  on  behslf  of  the  State.  No  suits  commeuced  by 
(aid  comroiaaioners  shall  be  diamiseed,  except  said  raUroad  and  ware- 
house comminioners  and  the  attorney-general  ahall  consent  thereto. 

Sec  8.  The  rulroad  and  warehooae  commisaionen  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  roake,  for  each  of  the  railroad  corporatioaa  doing  bumnem 
in  this  State,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  schedule  of  reasonable  maxi- 
mum rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  paasengeis  and  freight 
ood  cars  on  each  of  said  railroads ;  and  said  schedule  shall,  in  all  suits 
brought  t^nat  any  such  railroad  corporations,  wherein  ia  in  any  way 
involved  the  chai^^  of  any  such  railroad  corporation,  for  the  trans- 
portatiOD  of  any  passenger  or  freight  or  cars,  or  ui^ust  discrimination 
in  relation  thereto,  be  deemed  and  taken,  in  all  courts  of  this  State, 
as  prima  /acU  evidence  that  the  ratea  therein  fixed  are  reasonable 
maximum  rates  of  chargeii  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight  and  can  upon  tbe  railroads  ibr  which  said  schedules  may  hare 
been  respectively  prepared.  Said  commiaaioners  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  and  so  often  as  circumstances  may  require,  change  and  revise 
aaid  Bchedulea.  When  such  schedules  shall  have  been  made  or  re- 
vised, aa  aforeaaid,  it  shall  i>e  the  duty  of  said  commissionerB  to  cause 
publicAtioD  thereof  to  be  made  for  three  successive  weeks,  in  some 
public  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  in  this  State ;  Provided, 
that  tbe  schedulea  thus  prepared  shall  not  be  taken  aa  prima  faele 
evidence,  as  herein  provided,  until  scbedulessball  have  been  prepared 
and  published  as  aforesaid,  for  alt  the  railroad  companies  now  or- 
ganized under  tbe  laws  of  this  State,  and  until  the  15th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, A.  D.  1874,  or  until  ten  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  sea- 
aioQ  of  the  general  assembly,  provided  a  aeasion  of  the  general  assem- 
bly shall  be  held  previooa  to  tbe  15th  of  day  of  January  aforesaid. 
All  such  schedules,  purporting  to  be  printed  and  established  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  received  and  held,  in  all  such  auits,  as  prima  fade  tli« 
schedules  of  said  commisuoners,  without  further  proof  than  the  pro- 
duction of  the  paper  in  which  they  were  published,  together  with  the 
certificate  of  the  publisher  of  said  paper  that  the  schedule  therein 
^ntained,  is  »  tnie  cop^  of  the  schedule  f^n>)ahed  for  publicatiDn  1^ 
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add  cotnmiadtHieiB,  and  that  it  has  been  pabluhed  the  abore  spo^ 
fled  time ;  and  any  Buch  paper,  purporting  to  have  been  published  at 
(aid  citf,  and  to  be  a  public  newspaper,  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
been  so  published  at  the  date  thereof,  and  to  be  a  public  newspaper. 

Sec.  9.  In  all  cases  under  the  proTisions  of  this  act,  the  rules  of 
evidence  shall  be  the  same  as  in  oUier  civil  actions,  except  as  herein- 
before otherwise  provided.  Ail  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  ptud  into  the  county  treaaarer  of  the  county  in 
which  the  suit  is  tried,  by  the  person  collecting  the  some,  in  the 
manner  now  provided  by  law,  to  be  used  for  county  purposes.  The 
remedies  hereby  given  shall  be  regarded  as  cumulative  to  the  reme* 
dies  now  given  by  law  against  railroad  corporations ;  and  this  act  shall 
not  be  constmed  as  repealing  any  statute  giving  such  remedies. 
Suits  commenced  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  prece- 
dence over  all  other  business,  except  criminal  business. 

Sec  10.  The  terra  "  railroad  corporation,"  contained  in  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  mcnn  all  corporations,  companies,  or 
individuals  now  owning  or  operating,  or  which  may  hereafter  own  or 
operate,  any  railroad,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  this  State ;  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  firms,  and  companies, 
and  to  all  associations  of  peraons,  whether  incorporated  or  otherwise, 
that  shall  do  business  as  common  carriers  upon  any  of  the  lines  of 
railwaya  in  this  Btate  (street  railways  excepted),  the  same  as  to  rail- 
road corporations  hereinbeibre  mentioned. 

Sec.  11.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations 
and  extortions  in  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  different  railroads  in 
this  State  for  the  transportation  of  freight  on  said  roads,"  approved 
April  7,  A.  D.  1871,  is  hereby  repealed;  but  such  repeal  shall  not 
affect  nor  repeal  any  penalty  incurred,  or  right  accrued,  under  said 
act  prior  to  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  nor  any  proceedings  Of 
prosecntions  to  enforce  snch  rights  or  penalties. 

WORKING  OF  THE  NEW  LAW. 

The  new  Bailroad  Law  has  been  thoroughly  and  conscien- 
tiously carried  out  by  the  Commissioners,  as  far  an  settling 
schedules  of  freight  and  passenger  charges  is  concerned.  It 
soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  State  legislation  coald 
Dot  give  other  than  very  partial  relief  to  the  producing  claaa; 
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the  through  lioee  re^juated  their  rates,  so  as  to  oblige  other 
States  to  make  up  vhat  was  withheld  from  them  in  Ulinoia, 
The  44tb  Congress  will  have  to  &ce  this  question,  beset  as 
it  is,  with  difficulties.  And  if  that  Congress  dare  to  trifle 
with  this  subject — to  truckle  to  the  monopolists — to  wasta 
its  time  in  whitewashing  thieves  and  land-sharks,  instead 
of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  people,  its  master,  a  b^l 
will  be  set  in  motion  which  will  stop  —  where  ? 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  of  1873,  at  Peoria,  was  taken 
advantage  of,  to  hold  a  conference  between  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Farmer's  Association  and  the  Bailroad 
Commissioners.  The  schedule  of  tari£&,  etc.,  was  explained 
b^  the  Commissioners,  and  questions  propounded  hy  the 
Committee,  to  whom  the  answers  given  were  satisfactory. 
The  Commissioners  had.  everv  confidence  in  the  law,  aa  far 
as  it  went,  though  they  considered  it  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. 

la  the  course  of  their  investigations,  it  appeared  that  the 
Commissioners  had  carefully  examined  the  tariff  for  the 
leading  roads  for  a  series  of  years.  Finding  that  as  business 
increased,  the  rates  of  transportation  had  steadily  advanced, 
they  had  fairly  and  candidly  considered  the  interests  of  the 
roads,  and  endeavored  to  establish  such  rates  as  would  do 
them  no  injustice,  and  which  would  stand.  Bailway  officials 
had  been  courteously  treated,  thou^  they  had  generally 
ignored  the  Board,  frequently  submitting  intricate  questions 
through  inferior  officers  and  agents.  The  rates  adopted  were 
by  comparison  with  the  old  company  rates,  and  were  simply 
intended  as  a  maximum,  leaving  the  railway  companies  to 
fix  lower  rates  if  they  wished.  The  law  permitted  no  unjust 
discriminations,  either  of  special  lines  or  individuals.  It 
was  important  that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  Com- 
missioners' tari&  were  in  force  now,  and  that  railway  com- 
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panies  were  liable  to  fioe  for  Don-compliance.  In  every  caae 
of  violation  of  the  act,  tbe  offending  company  would  be 
rigorously  prosecuted. 

The  Commiaaiouere  had  a  fund  of  $35,000  for  paying 
expenses  of  test  cases.  They  and  their  counsel  expressed 
themselves  satis&ed  with  the  law,  and  did  not  consider  that 
it  could  be  materially  impi-oved  by  amendments,  and  thought 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  would  accomplish  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  devised.  They  believed  the  railway  companies 
throughout  the  country  were  combined  to  secure  the  repeal 
of  the  law,  and  that,  to  do  so,  they  would  use  every  agency 
at  their  command.  It  behooved  the  people  of  the  State, 
especially  ctube  and  societies,  to  act  promptly  and  deci* 
sively,  iostmctittg  ^eir  representatives  to  sustain  the  law 
as  it  stands,  aod  the  Conunissioners  in  its  enforcement. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  JUDICIAL  ELECTIONS. 


THE  FIRST  CHARGE  ALONG  TBE  LINK 

Tlie  judicial  elections  in  Illinois,  in  the  summer  of  1873, 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Farmers'  Movement  first  showed  its  strength.  There  had 
been  plenty  of  speeches  made,  resolutions  passed,  and  me- 
■  morials  drafted,  and  the  several  bodies  were  in  a  tolerably 
well  organized  shape.  Farmers  had  become  aware  that  the 
only  remedy  for  their  grievances  was  a  radical  one — the 
use  of  the  ballot-box.  The  first  opportunity  for  a  display 
of  their  power  came  in  June,  1873,  when  the  time  came 
around  for  the  election  of  Judges  for  the  local  courts,  and 
two  Justices  for  the  Supreme  Bench. 

One  of  the  retiring  Justices  was  Chief  Justice  Lawrence, 
a  gentleman  of  unblemished  name,  and  a  jurist  of  very  high 
attainments.  It  was  before  Judge  Lawrence  that  the  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  Judge  Tipton,  in  the  McLean  County 
teet  case,  was  heard,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  decision 
that  the  Illinois  railroad  law  was  unconstitutional  was  ren- 
dered. The  attorneys  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  where 
the  election  was  to  take  place,  momorallzed  Judge  Lawrence 
to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  re-election,  to 
which  he  consented.  The  farmers  felt  themselves  slighted 
(812) 
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Id  not  being  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  resolved  to  hold 
a  meeting  on  the  subject,  not  with  any  intention  of  sup- 
phinting  Judge  Lawrence  (whom  the  originators  of  the  Con- 
veQtion  intended  to  nominate),  but  with  the  object  of  show- 
ing that  the  people  were  determined  to  be  consulted  on 
questions  afiecting  their  intereats.  Unfortunately,  between 
the  calling  and  the  meeting  of  the  ConventitJn,  Judge  Law- 
rence, in  accepting  the  nomination,  expressed  himself  in 
contemptuous  terms  about  the  power  of  the  people.  This 
put  the  farmers  on  their  mettle.  They  considered  them- 
selves as  much  entitled  to  be  represented  as  any  other  cl&as, 
and  determined  to  run  a  candidate  of  their  own.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  Princeton  Convention. 

THE  PRINCETON  CONVENTION. 

This  meeting  ventilated  farmers'  grievances  folly,  and 
unanimously  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

Bfohtd,  That  the  proviMons  of  the  Constitution  of  1870,  of  th« 
State  of  Illinois,  in  regard  to  railroads,  are,  equallj  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Coostitution,  the  supreme  law  of  ^e  State,  and  odf 
Legislatoie  should  provide  the  aecetetnj  legislation  to  ezecat«  such 
provisions,  and  our  courts  should  sustain  and  adopt  the  same. 

Setohed,  That  the  charters  of  the  railroads  in  this  State  are  not 
contracts  in  the  sense  that  they  are  paramount  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  this  StAte,  and  that  the  proTisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  8tat«  in  regard  to  railroads,  luid  necei«arf  legislation  to  enforce 
the  same,  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Raolved,  That  the  railroads  in  this  State  are  public  highways,  and 
their  operators  common  carriers,  and  the  Qenenl  AsBemhljr,  as  re- 
quired bj  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  should  pass  laws  establish- 
.ing  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  chai^  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight  on  the  different  railroads  in  this  Stat^  and 
should  also  pass  laws  to  correct  abusee  and  to  define  and  prevent 
extortion  in  the  rate  of  freight  and  paeeenger  tariff  on  such  roads ; 
14 
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aad  mich  legislatioa  should  be  sastained  and  enforced  by  the  jadl» 
Urj  of  the  State. 

Jtetolved,  That  we  will  support  no  man  for  office  who  is  not  in 
Accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  these  reaolutiois;  and  that  ire 
KCommeDd  to  the  anti'DionopoliBta  of  this  State  to  numiaute  such 
candidates  for  Supreme  and  Circuit  Judges  as  are  pledged  to  sustuin 
the  Couatitution  and  Uwa  of  this  State  iu  accordance  therewith. 

The  Convention,  with  great  una- 
nimity, then  nominated  Hon.  Alfred 
M.  Craig,  of  Knox  County,  as  can- 
didate for  the  Supreme  Judgeship. 
No  pledge  was  required  from  Judge 
Craig,  and  no  questions  were  asked 
in  respect  to  his  opinions  on  any 
subject.  His  record  as  a  member 
of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
present  Constitution  of  Illinois  waa 
such  aa  to  satisfy  his  supporters  that 

A  Prinoeti^  convan-    his  sentimeutfi  Were  in  harmony  with 
their  own.     He  was  known  to  be  an 

able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  though  not  possessing  the 

profound  legal  knowledge  of  his  opponent. 

In  nearly  all  the  judicial  districts,  farmers'  candidates 

were  put  in  nomination  for  the  vacant  ofiSces,  and  in  those 

casea  in  which  there  was  any  opposition  there  was  a  degree 

of  bitterness  shown  which  would  have  been  better  in  place 

in  a  partisan  political  contest. 

THE  RESULT  AT  THE  POLLS. 

In  nearly  every  circuit,  where  the  iarmere  nominated  a 
candidate,  they  were  successful,  and  the  exceptional  cases 
were  uniformly  in  sections  where  their  organization  had  not 
been  fully  perfected. 
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Tha  grand,  central  point,  attracting  universal  attention, 
vae,  of  course,  the  Fifth  District,  where  the  Lawrence- 
Craig  contest  waa  going  on.  There  the  opposition  to  the 
farmers'  candidate  was  powerful,  onited,  and  determined. 
Judge  Lawrence  had  the  support  of  all  the  legal  talent  of 
the  State.  &ome  of  the  leading  joornalB  espoused  his  cause, 
and  in  his  own  county  every  local  iatereet  that  could  possi- 
bly be  brought  to  bear  was  arrayed  against  his  opponent. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
active,  relentless  animosity  of  the  Chici^  Journal,  the  ed- 
itor of  which,  a  short  time  previously,  he  had  fined  for  con- 
tempt of  court  The  State  Farmers'  Association  did  not 
take  an  active  part  in  the  contest,  some  of  its  officers  not 
sympathizing  with  the  opposition  to  Judge  Lawrence.  Yet 
the  farmers  voted  together  manfully,  and  Oraig  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  about  3,000. 

THE  BESVLT  OF  THE  ELECTION  MISCOJSSTSUED. 

This  judicial  contest  attracted  much  attention,  partica- 
larly  in  the  East,  where,  up  to  this  time,  the  Farmers' 
Movement  had  been  reckoned  of  small  account.  The  East- 
ern journab,  misinformed  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  stig- 
matized it  as  an  attempt  to  pack  the  judiciary  in  favor  of  a 
class;  declared  that  the  judges  were  pledged  beforehand  to 
decide  cases  regardless  of  the  law ;  that  it  was  to  punish 
Judge  Lawrence  for  conscientiously  deciding  a  case  in  favor 
of  a  railroad  that  Judge  Craig  was  elected ;  that  it  waa  an 
outrage  which  ought  to  be  denounced  every-where,  etc. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  alleged  against  Judge  Craig  is, 
that  he  accepted  a  nomination  from  a  convention  which  had 
made  a  certain  declaration  of  principles,  but  which  will  all 
bear  examination,  and  to  which  no  one  can  reasonably  ob- 
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ject.  Judge  Craig  gave  do  pledge  whatever,  and  the  word- 
ing of  the  resolutions  of  the  Princeton  Convention  merely 
expressed  the  resolution  of  the  farmers  to  support  ooly  can- 
didates who  would  decide  eases  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Stat*. 

Still, .  it  was  an  understood  thing  with  the  fajmera  of 
Illinois  that,  in  the  judicial  contest,  the  battle  between 


S,000  Majority  for  Craig. 

monopolies  and  the  people  had  begun  in  earnest.  They 
were  anxious  to  know,  at  the  mouth  of  a  judiciary  unbiased 
and  above  suspicion,  whether  the  railway  acts  of  the  State 
were  unconstitutional  or  not.  If  there  were  barriers  by 
reason  of  which  an  honest  judge  could  not  confirm  existing 
laws,  they  wanted  to  know  it  in  order  that  the  State  Consti- 
tution might  lie  amended.  If  necessary,  they  even  looked 
forward  to  initiating  a  movement  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CHEAP  TRANSPORTATION  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Subsequent  to  the  fii-st  convention  :it  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
there  was  a  meeting  held  in  New  Yr>rk  City,  fit  which  was 
formed  the  "  Grain  Growers'  TransjiorUition  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation," a  grand  co-operative  scheme,  w)ioPe  capital  was 
placed  at  $10,000,000,  in  200,000  shares  of  $50  each.  It 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
a  numerous  Boivnl  of  Trustees,  as  follows :  E.  R.  Shankland, 
President  Iowa  Agricullnral  Society;  John  Soott,  Ex-Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, S.  B.  Dumont,  and  John  Gniinell,  at!  of 
Iowa;  0,  P.  Wliitcomb,  Wm.  L.  Ames,  and  Charh's  A. 
Wheaton,  respectively.  President,  member  of  Exi'cuiive  Com- 
mittee, and  Treasurer  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of 
Minnesota;  B.  K  Hinckley,  President,  and  Wm.  R.  Taylor, 
member  of  .the  Executive  Committee,  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
tural Society;  Edward  Pier,  of  Wisconsin;  Ilenr;-  C. 
Wheeler,  Commissioner  of  Statistics  Illinois  Farmers'  Con- 
vention ;  Aaron  T,  Bates,  and  Carlos  Glazier,  of  Illinois ; 
Samuel  Edwards,  President  Illinois  Horticultural  Society, 
and  Samuel  P.  Adams,  Michigan. 

It  was  thought  that  brmers  would  subscribe  liberally, 
(«17) 
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firom  the  fact  that  the  troBtees  were,  piincipally,  well-knowti 
^ricaltorists,  and  all  of  them  business  men  of  high  stand- 
iog.  The  scheme  looked  well  on  paper;  but  it  was  un- 
wieldy, and,  I  believe,  the  trustees  never  elected  their  officers. 
Certainly,  the  capital  stock  was  never  subscribed.    The  sub- 


ject of  transportation,  however,  continued  to  interest  Kew 
York,  whose  merchants  began  to  foresee  that,  if  some  rem- 
edy were  not  instituted,  a  large  portion  of  the  grain  trade 
would  be  diverted  from  that  city. 

THE  FASMEBS  AND  PRODUCERS'  CONVENTION. 

Finally,  another  Convention  was  decided  on,  to  meet  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1873.  This  was  known  as  "  the  Farmers' 
and  Producers'  Convention."  Pursuant  to  call,  it  assembled 
at  the  Astor  House,  in  New  York  city,  and  organized  by  the 
Section  of  the  venerable  Hon.  Josiab  Quincy,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  as  President,  and  E.  H.  Ferguson,  of  Troy, 
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'Sew  York,  Secretory,  with  Vice-Presidents  from  various 


President  Quiacy,  in  bis  address  to  the  Convention,  said 
Hal  be  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  building  rail- 
roaiile,  and  he  felt  very  keenly  the  danger  growing  out  of 
immense  railroad  monqwiiee.  He  appreciated  their  great 
benefits,  but  was  aware  of  their  danger  to  the  people.  The 
great  granaries  of  the  West  held  enough  to  supply  the  East 
with  food,  but  it  depends  on  one  or  two  men  to  say  what 
shall  be  paid  for  that  food  when  delivered  in  Eastern  cities. 
He  tbou^t  something  must  be  done  to  toke  this  matter  out 
of  th«  hands  of  the  few  men.  It  was  a  matter  that  inter- 
ested deeply  the  whole  country,  and  should  not  be  controlled 
by  a  very  few.  The  object  of  this  Association  was  to  coun- 
teract the  great  evil.  Railroads  have  power  to  bribe  Legis- 
latnres,  and  will  continue  to  dictate  laws  until  the  people 
shall  have  come  tc^ther  and  asserted  their  rights.  The 
rights  of  railroad  shareholders  are  not  to  be  infringed  upon, 
but  the  paramount  right  of  the  whole  people  to  cheap  trans- 
portation must  be  asserted  and  secured. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  reported  provided  that  the 
organization  shall  be  known  as  "The  Kational  American 
Cheap  Transportation  Association,"  wh«se  object  shall  be  the 
cheapening  and  equalization  of  railroad  transportation  rates 
thronghout  the  United  Stotes,  and  to  make  provision  also 
for  a  BQbordinate  association  in  each  Stote,  and  regulate 
minor  matters  for  Uie  guidance  and  government  of  national 
and  Stote  associations. 

AA«r  the  discussion  of  the  subject  that  had  brought  the 
gentiemen  together  from  the  various  Stotes  of  the  Union,  a 
committee  was  appointed  which  drafted  resolutions  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  Conventioa. 
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THE  BE30LVTI0N8. 


Whxkbas,  The  prodDctive  indnstrieti  of  the  IJDited  States-— pltota 
Ijon  and  &Tm,  mine  and  factor;,  commercial  and  inercaiitdle~-are 
not  oaly  the  lourcea  of  til  our  national  and  individual  wealth,  but 
alao  elements  on  which  our  very  national  and  individual  existence 
depend;  and, 

Wherkas,  All  national  products  are  fruits  of  tabor  and  capital,  and 
as  neither  labor  nor  capital  will  continue  actively  employed  without 
an  equivalent  measurably  just;  and, 

Wbeeeias,  The  great  national  industries  are  only  sustained  and 
prospered  by  the  interchange  of  products  of  one  section  of  the 
country  for  those  of  another ;  and, 

Whereab,  The  existing  rates  of  transportation  for  the  varied  prod' 
nets  of  the  Union  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  to 
foreign  countries,  aa  well  as  the  transit  coat  of  commodities  required 
in  exchange,  are  in  many  instances  iDjurioua,  and  to  certain  iuterestg 
absolutely  destructive,  arising  in  part  at  least  from  an  insufficiency 
of  avenues;  and, 

Wbebeab,  The  great  national  want  of  the  nation  to^y  is  relief 
from  the  present  rates  of  tranut  upon  American  products;  there- 
fore, be  it 

RenAvtd,  1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and  the  mission  of  this 
association,  to  obtain  from  Congress,  and  the  different  State  Legis- 
latures such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  control  and  limit  by 
law,  within  proper  constitutional  and  legitimate  limits,  rates  and 
cbarges  of  existing  lines  of  transportation ;  to  increase,  where  prac- 
ticable, the  capacity  of  our  waier-ivnys,  and  to  aid  such  new  avenues, 
botb  water  and  rul,  as  our  immensely  increasing  internal  commerce 
demands,  so  that  the  producer  may  be  justly  rewarded  for  his  honest 
toil,  the  consumers  have  cheap  products,  and  our  almost  limitless  sur- 
plus find  foreign  markets  at  rates  to  compete  with  the  world. 

%  That  cheap  transportation,  both  of  persons  and  property,  is  most 
conducive  to  free  movement  of  the  people ;  that  the  widest  inter- 
change and  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Union  ia  essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country! 

S.  That  constant  and  fVequent  association  of  the  inhabitants  of  re- 
mote parte  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necenary,  ' 
for  the  maintenance  ofa  bomogen«oaaand  harmonious  populatum 
within  the  rast  area  of  our  territory. 
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4.  tbtt  the  different  parta  of  the  countrj  alao  denund  the  freeet 
poMdble  interchaage  of  Industrial  prodacte  of  the  varied  climates  and 
indufltries  of  the  United  States,  so  that  breadatufi^  textile  bbrica, 
lumlier,  iron,  sugar,  and  Tarioua  other  prodocts,  local  in  their  produts 
tiOD  but  general  in  their  constunption,  may  all  reach  the  consumer  at 
the  least  practicable  cost  for  transportation ;  and  that  an  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary  tax  levied  by  the  transporter  over  and  above  a  &ir  re- 
muneration for  his  investment  \a  a  burden  upon  the  producer  and 
consumer  that  it  is  the  part  of  wise  statesmanship  to  remove. 

6.  That  certain  leading  railway  corporations  of  the  country, 
although  chartered  to  subserve  the  public  wel&re,  and  endowed  wiUi 
the  ri^t  of  eminent  domain  solely  ibr  that  purpose,  have  proved 
themselves  practically  monopolists,  and  become  the  tools  of  avari^ 
clous  and  unscmpulous  capitalists,  to  be  used  to  plunder  the  pub- 
lic, enrich  themselves,  and  impoverish  the  country  through  which 
they  run. 

6.  That  many  of  the  r^lway  corporations  have  not  only  disregarded 
public  convenience  and  prosperity,  but  have  oppressed  citixene,  bribed 
onr  Legislatures,  and  defied  our  executives  and  judges,  and  stand  to- 
day the  most  menacing  danger  to  American  liberty  and  to  repub- 
lican government. 

7.  That  the  present  system  of  railway  management  having  foiled 
to  meet  the  just  expectations  and  demands  of  a  long^uffering  people, 
it  must  be  radically  reformed  and  controlled  by  tbe  strong  hand  of 
the  law,  both  State  and  national,  and  railway  corporations  compelled 
to  perform  their  proper  functions  as  servants  and  not  masteiB  of  &e 
people. 

8.  That,  to  this  end,  we  invoke  the  aid  of  all  fkir-minded  men  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  excluding  from  the  halls  of  le^lation, 
from  our  executive  offices,  and  from  the  bench,  all  nulway  offiraals, 
railway  attorneys,  or  other  hirelings  who  prostitute  public  office  to 
the  base  uses  of  private  gain. 

9.  That,  leaving  different  sections  and  interests  that  desire  cheap 
transportation  to  work  out  the  problem  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
deem  beat,  we  earnestly  invoke  their  careful  consideration,  their  en- 
e^tic  and  their  resolute  will  in  regulating  and  controlling  rates  of 
transportation,  and  in  giving  remunerative  wages  to  the  producer  and 
cheap  products  to  the  consumer,  untaxed  by  unearned  chai^ee  for 
their  carriage. 

10.  That  we  Invite  the  people  of  the  various  States  to  organise  sub- 

14* 
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udiary  aiiocUtioua,  Btat«,  coontj,  and  town,  to  OKipentfl  with  U14 
national  aanociationB.  The  power  to  accomplish  the  porpooet  deiind 
rests  abeolutelf  with  the  eufiering  millions;  and  relief  is  within  tlieir 
reach  and  contntL  United  action  and  the  near  future  will  gire,  as 
certain  as  its  need  for  all  time  and  the  good  of  all,  the  true  aolaldon 
of  the  problem  of  cheap  transportation. 

The  resolations  were  taken  up  and  discuswd  at  length,  and,  finallj, 
were  adopted  nnanim)>usl]'. 

Od  motion  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
an  address  to  the  people :  Hon.  Joeiab  Quincy,  Boeton,  Mass. ; 


leading  h  Steambont  on  the  Miaeiaslppi. 

M.  D.  Wilbur,  Michigan ;  Horace  H.  Day,  New  York  City ; 
R.  H.  Ferguson,  Troy,  New  York ;  Henry  Bronflon,  Kaneas ; 
J.  A.  Noonan,  Milwaukee;  and  W.  H.  C.  Price,  New  York. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington, 
January,  1874,  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

PRESIDEST  QUISCrS  CALL  FOR  THE  WASHTSOTON CON- 
VENTION. 

The  call  for  this  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Washington  in 
January,  1874,  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  in- 
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tereet.     In  November,  1873,  it  was  promulgated,  and  was  as 
follows : 

la  the  month  of  M&j,  1873,  delegates  from  several  States  met  in 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  fonnlng  an  American  Cheap  TrauE^r- 
tation  AsBocUtion.  The  orgauiiation  was  effected  by  the  election  of 
a  preaideat,  aecretaiy,  and  treasurer,  together  with  vice-preaidenla 
from  the  several  States  represented.  It  was  voted  that  a  meetin);  of 
the  officera  or  delegates  of  the  several  State  Aasociations  tbea  exist- 
ing, together  with  those  of  any  otlior  State  Awociation  tliat  might  be 
formed,  should  beheld  in  Washingtim  in  the  month  of  January,  1871. 
It  was  also  voted  that  an  address  should  be  prepared  and  published, 
setting  forth  the  complaints  against  the  management  of  some  of  the 
railroads,  together  with  su^eations  of  measures  that  might  tend  to 
relieve  the  people  from  undue  exactions,  and  facilitate  transportation 
between  the  difibrent  Stales.  As  the  residences  of  the  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  address  were  too  distant  to  permit  their  per- 
sonal conference,  it  was  Ihonght  best  that  they  should  submit  their 
views  to  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  was  anthoriied  to  pre- 
sent their  general  drift  to  the  people,  when  issuing  the  call  for  the 
January  meeting.  As  the  addre:u  has  not  been  submitted  to  the 
other  members  of  the  commiit«e,  the  chairman  is  alone  reeponaiUe 
fbr  the  form  it  has  taken. 

The  subject  should  not  be  tqtproached  without  a  gratefnl  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  btesungs  which  the  railroad  has  conferred  npon  our 
Goontry.  Of  all  the  mighty  powers  that  are  so  rapidly  changing  the 
fikce  of  the  world  this  takes  precedence  as  an  educator  and  civilizer. 
This  mighty  interest  ha»  absorbed  tiie  largest  cepitalista,  the  most 
active  minds,  and  the  most  gifted  projectors  of  our  time.  Much 
money  has  been  made  by  it,  and  a  great  part  of  that  money  has  been 
honestly  and  honorably  earned.  Enterprising  capitalists  who  took 
great  risks,  far-sighted  men  of  business  who  gave  vigorous  thought  to 
the  internal  development  of  their  country,  have  made  large  fortones 
and  have  richly  deserved  them.  They  have  provided  the  people  with 
a  most  valuable  servant.  But  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  evident 
that  this  excellent  servant  is  capable  of  becoming  a  most  tyrannical 
master.  We  are  threatened  with  the  curse  of  special  rights,  special 
privileges,  q>ecial  favors,  special  powers,  and  the  monopolies  of  cUques 
and  ring&    An  in^perium  tn  imperio,  controlled  by  tiie  ablest  ezeca- 
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tives  that  miMie7  can  purchase,  acta  with  pecnliAr  adrantages  nndur « 
popular  gOTemment.  If  that  eternal  rigilance,  which  haa  been  called 
the  price  of  liberty,  is  not  exercised ;  if  an  aggreadve  power  is  not 
boldly  met  and  restrained  by  wise  and  reasonable  legislation, — we  are 
inviting  those  bad  and  lawless  remediea  which  ore  too  often  worse 
than  the  injustice  they  assail. 

Among  the  many  charges  that  have  been  preferred  against  the 
managers  of  American  railroads  the  mention  of  a  few  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  this  address.  Mr.  Ru^  Hatch,  in  his  cir- 
cular upon  "Frauds  in  Bailroad  Management,"  offers  statements  to 
show  that  at  the  time  of  his  publication  the  watering  of  the  stock 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroads  amounted 
to  f57,.^76,700,  which  exceeded  the  capital  actually  paid  in  by  97,- 
368,400.  He  likewise  asserts  that  the  watering  in  the  Cleveland, 
Painesville  and  Ashtabula,  the  Buffalo  and  Erie,  and  the  Cleveland 
and  Toledo,  together  with  the  esceaa  of  new  capital  over  old,  amounted 
to  $20,065,870 ;  and  this  watering  of  the  Lake  Shore,  added  to  that  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  New  York  Central,  amounted  to  $77,644,770, 
equaling  $79,000  a  mile  for  the  whole  distance  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  and  pnying  on  every  mile  an  annual  dividend  of  $6,825. 

Mr.  Geo.  O.  Jones,  at  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Congrtsuonal 
Committee  on  Transportation,  corroborated  these  atatemenia,  and 
estimates  that  New  York  pays  $10,000,000  a  year  on  watered  stock. 
It  is  also  charged  against  some  of  the  managers  of  the  great  line  of 
railroad  that,  while  CongresB  has  granted  immense  tracts  of  land  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  roads  and  the  fares  for  transportation, 
means  have  been  employed  to  separate  the  railroads  from  these  grants 
for  the  purpose  of  di^onestly  appropriating  these  benefits.  Railroads 
thus  favored  by  the  government  have  been  constructed  at  great  cost, 
through  the  ii«ue  of  bonds,  and  then  leased  to  lines  of  which  their 
managers  had  the  controL  Rings  have  thus  obtained  possession  of 
land  and  sharea  at  nominal  prices,  and  have  imposed  upon  the  people 
such  taxes  as  iheir  directors  might  choow  to  levy. 

It  is  chained  that  while  our  several  States  have  granted  charters 
authoriidng  railroad  cor]X}rations  to  take  the  land  of  any  citizens,  and 
to  issue  Hhares  for  the  construction  of  their  roads,  and  permitting 
them  to  colleit  a  liberal  interest  for  all  moneys  invested,  shares  have 
been  issued  gratuitously  to  stockholders,  with  the  view  of  exacting 
interest  upon  fictitious  valuer ;  and  also  that  officers  or  influential 
shareholders  who  have  been  interested  in  express  companies,  mineral 
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land  compaoies,  and  otber  aaxxdaUons,  have  caused  peculiar  privi- 
leges to  be  given  to  such  bodies,  enabling  them  to  gain  nnjust  advan- 
tagea  over  all  otbera  who  depend  upon  railroad  transportation  for  the 
transaction  of  their  business.  It  is  also  asserted  that  accommodatiou 
has  been  refused  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  obnoxious  hy 
expoung  the  unjust  proceeding  above  specified,  and  that  shippers  of 
iherchandise  not  in  favor  with  inner  rings  have  been  denied  &ir  op- 
portunities for  competition. 

Finallf ,  it  is  alleged  that  no  action  of  individuals  is  capable  of  re- 
sisting corporatioDB  wielding  the  vast  power  and  backed  by  the  im- 
mense wealth  at  the  disposal  of  railroad  managera  It  is  alleged  that 
some  of  these  members  have  already  packed  conventions,  bribed  leg- 
islators, and  subeidized  judges,  and  have  obtained,  through  corrupt 
means,  an  influence  subversive  of  the  righta  of  the  people  and  most 
perilous  to  republican  institutions. 

The  Cheap  Transportation  Association  asks  that  these  charges, 
brought  bj  responsible  citizens  against  the  managers  of  railroads,  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  We  asiert  that  it  is  the  right  and  duly  of 
Ck>ngrese  to  inquire  bow  its  liberal  grants  of  land  have  been  appro- 
priated. They  were  granted  to  give  temporary  credit  to  certain 
railroad  corporations,  and  to  corjstitute  a  sinking  fund  which  would 
ultimatnly  pay  off  debts  contracted  in  the  construction  of  roads. 
They  were  granted,  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  to  reduce  rates  of 
transportation  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads-  Should  it  be 
found  that  these  grants,  covering  an  area  greater  than  many  of  our 
States,  have  been  obtained  under  &Ige  pretenses,  and  used  for  private 
aggranditement-,  we  ask  that  they  be  reclaimed  from  those  who  on- 
juBtly  hold  them  in  poeeession. 

Our  several  States  have  surrendered  the  privilege  of  righting  their 
own  wrongs,  upon  the  understanding  that  Congress  vriL  do  it  ftw 
them.  The  railroad  power  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
may  levy  for  the  benefit  of  watered  stock  the  estimated  tax  of  ten 
cents  per  bushel  upon  com  and  wheat,  and  the  farmers  of  the  West 
and  citizens  of  New  England  have  no  remedy  except  through  the 
action  of  the  General  Government.  For  this  reason  we  are  forced 
to  ask  Congress  for  a.  thorough  investigation  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  adopted  to  efiect  the  interchaupc  of  products  among  our 
States— measures  that  are  alleged  to  have  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
productions  of  one  section,  and  to  have  increased  the  coat  of  the  nec- 
eesaries  of  life  in  another.    We  ask  for  a  thorough  investigation  into 
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special  contimcts  nude  fi>r  the  tnuuportatioa  of  frei^t  and  pifeii- 
gen  tlut  liftve  given  the  contractora  advtntages  over  their  ieUov- 
citizens. 

We  uk  Congreaa  to  consider  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  nuke 
certtun  laws  for  the  r^uiation  of  rulroads,  In  order  to  meet  such 
wrongH  and  avert  such  dangers  as  an  investigation  may  Iwing  to  lig^t; 
and  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  create  a  permanent  Railroad  Coro- 
misaon,  with  power,  upon  substantial  comphunts,  to  send  for  persons 
and  papen>  to  lay  injunctions,  and  to  abate  violations  of  the  laws. 
Baihoad  managers,  as  common  carriers,  should  be  required  l^  law  to 
give  no  privileges  to  one  customer  above  another  under  umilar  cir- 
cunutances.  All  deviations  in  price  from  the  published  schedule 
made  to  companies  or  to  individuals  shonld  be  duly  recorded  in 
books,  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  to  cituseiu  who  make  proper  application  to  examine 
them. 

It  is  praposed  to  ask  Congren  to  coDeider  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing national  railroads  or  canals  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  freight 
between  distant  Statex  and  the  seaboard,  or  to  require  existing  roads 
to  drttw  care  for  individuals  or  companies  at  fixed  rates. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Aieociation,  which  b  hereby  called  to  meet  at  Washington 
on  W-^esday,  the  14lh  day  of  January,  1674.     At  this  meeting  del- 
egst»  from  all  kindred  State  organisations  are  invited  to  appear. 
JOSIAH  QUINCY, 
PreadaU  nf  the  Ameriom  Cheap  Tratuportatim  Amtdatiam. 
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THS  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS  OF 
1873. 


0P,fiWrWO  I^BMALITIES,  ETC. 

Purenant  to  adjoornment,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  XVTI, 

the  National  Agricultural  Congress  held  its  second  seesioD 
at  Indianapolis,  May  28,  1873,  with  a  large  attendance  of 
highly  intelligent  delegates  from  twenty-Eve  States.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Hon.  John  P.  Reynolds,  A.  M. 
Garland,  Esq.,  of  Illinois,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Governor  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  delivered  an  address  of 
irelcome,  and  was  followed  by  Mayor  Mitchell,  of  Indiana- 
polis, and  Hon.  John  Sutherland,  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  in  some  pleasant  remarks  of  simUar  tenor. 
General  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  in  responding,  on  btt- 
half  of  the  Congress,  gave  a  short  history  of  the  gatheri^ 
and  its  objects,  concluding  hia  remarks  as  follows : 

"  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  all  the  interests  of 
tbe  country.  The  reason  that  actuated  us  in  the  formation  uf  this 
oifjuiization  was  to  have  greater  unity  and  concert  of  action  among 
the  agricultural  classes,  whom,  we  thought,  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
tiie  a&irs  of  the  State  and  nation.  There  was  lack  of  concert  of 
action,  and  of  that  cohesivenesa  which  exists  iu  all  other  classes.  We 
have  combinations  of  capitalists  in  mining  and  in  manuEscturing,  in 
■ea&ring,  in  commerce,  and  the  thousand  channels  through  which 
(827) 
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capital  Meks  sccumnlatiop.  We  dedn  that  this  aaRociaUon  may 
dignify  and  ennoble  this  moat  ancient  and  veDerable  calling,  bo  that 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  wide  difiunion  of  kuowU 
edge,  and  incivase  the  general  and  individual  prosperity  of  our  dti- 
zenb;  and  in  proportion  aa  we  can  have  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge and  elevate  that  class  to  which  the;  lielong,  we  believe  that  it 
will  increase  the  general  pronperity  of  the  whole  country.  These 
associations  will  have  the  effect,  if  there  be  lingering  prejudices  and 
asperities  engendered  in  the  Umes  past,  to  smooth  them  over  and 
cause  them  to  be  forgotten. 

"This  is  one  of  the  grand  ideas  in  my  mind — it  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  ideas  to  my  mind— that  it  will  unite  the  people  of  all  the 
sections  of  this  hroaA  land,  to  consult  together  as  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  whole  country. 

"  And  here  let  me  disclaim,  aa  I  am  familiar  with  the  origin  and 
inception  of  this  movement^  that  by  oui  unity  and  concert  of  action 
we  desire  to  crush  and  oppreae  any  interests  in  this  broad  land.  I 
recognize  them  as  all  important  in  their  places,  but  we  simply  wish 
by  unity  of  action,  to  promote  the  paramount  intereata  of  this  great 
class  which  we  are  here  representing.  That  is  the  idea  that  is  in- 
tended, as  I  say,  by  the  wide  diffosion  of  knowledge  growing  out  of 
the  reported  practical  experiments.  Alt  these  minor  societies,  all 
State  societies,  will  be  tributary  to  this  grand  National  Agricultural 
Congress,  and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  spreading  through  the  coun- 
try, more  readily,  improved  implements  and  methods  of  recuperation, 
fortilizatton  and  culture- 

"  These  are  some  of  the  ideas  we  have  in  coming  together. 

"  Members  of  this  body,  let  prudence  and  caution  and  wisdom 
guard  alt  your  deliberations.  We  are  not  here,  as  some  suppose,  to 
fight  railroads.  We  regard  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country  as 
one  of  the  grand  interests  of  the  country.  We  regard  the  railroad 
interests  and  agricultural,  aa  hinging  on  each  other,  and  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  one  can  not  be  withdrawn  without  great  det- 
riment to  the  other.  Therefore,  we  want  to  see  the  railroad  interat 
cherished  in  every  way ;  but  we  feel  that  they,  aa  well  as  middle 
men  who  handle  our  produce,  are  getting  a  greater  share  of  the 
profits  than  by  right  they  aie  entitled  (o.  We  dmply  aak  and  shall 
endeavor  to  seek  the  line  of  equity  as  between  the  true  producer  and 
fb»  carrier,  and  having  found  that  line,  we  dare  maintain  onr  r^la. 
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Ttut  is  the  idea.  We  want  notiung  but  a  ^r  line,  Bud  vre  riioald 
proceed  in  Buch  a  cautious  w&y  aa  not  to  do  any  thing  imprudoiL 
I  thank  you,  geatlemen,  for  the  call  that  has  been  made  upon  ma 
of  responding;  and  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  Gonvention,  fbi 
the  very  kind  welcome  extended." 


FJSASCIAL,  BORTICULTUBAL,  ASD  ESTOMOLOQICAL. 

Secretary  Greene,  in  his  annnal  report,  alluded  to  the  dif- 
ficulty under  which  he  labored  in  consequence  of  the  neglect 
of  the  societies  whom  the  Congress  represented,  (three  thou- 
simd  in  number,)  to  Bend  their  quota  of  the  expenses,  and 
spoke  highly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  agricultural  press 
bad  sei'onded  his  exertions.  He  estimated  that  there  were 
then  in  existence  at  least  ten  thousand  societies  under  differ- 
ent names.  Of  these,  two-thirds  had  been  ot^^lzed  during 
the  six  months  last  preceding.  Commodore  Maury's  system 
of  weather  signals,  as  explained  to  the  last  Congress,  had 
been  established,  and  it  was  importajit  that  it  shoold  be 
extended,  but  the  appropriations  from  Congress  were  smalt 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  undertaking.  The  financial 
report  showed  an  excess  of  expeuditnres  over  income  of 
$350. 

Professor  Riley,  of  Missouri,  read  a  piq>er  on  the  "  ootton 
worm  and  its  destruction,"  which  he  appropriately  prefaced 
with  the  remark  that  he  offered  it  as  "  a  proposition  whereby 
millions  of  dollars  may  be  saved  to  the  people  of  the  South." 
He  proposed  an  inexpensive  remedy  for  the  destruction  of 
this  pestiferous  insect,  whose  appearance  in  the  cotton-field 
strikes  dismay  to  the  heart  of  the  planter. 

The  Committee  on  Horticulture  and  Entomology  made  a 
report  wherein  they  recommended  that  Congress  be  asked 
to  provide  that  railroad  companies  and  homesteaders,  re- 
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ceiving  the  benefit  of  acts  donating  land,  shall  plant  with 
timber  trees  onc-lialf  of  the  laud  so  donated ;  that  our  Ag- 
ricultural Colleges  should  give  mort)  attention  to  forestry, 
as  in  similar  institutions  in  Europi; ;  asking  railroad  com- 
panies to  co-operate  in  restoring  the  timluT  growth ;  and 
directing  attention  to  the  prnctical  importajice  of  tin;  science 
of  entomology,  and  declaring  that  each  State  should  njipoint 
an  entomologist. 

The  "  eight-hour  law  "  was  discusKcd  at  length,  but  no 
decision  was  arrived  at  thoi-eon. 


EXEAVSTIVB  REPORT  ON  THE  TRAMPORTATION  QUES- 
TION. 

A  committee  appointed  on  Uie  transportation  question  de- 
livered the  following  exhaustive  report : 

1.  The  cheap  trattsportation  of  peraona  and  property  is  a  national 
necraeitj.  Our  country  is  immenae,  and  ibt  climate,  productions, 
and  wants  very  Taried  and  diverse  in  its  different  parts.  The  emi- 
nent thinker,  Dr.  Draper,  in  his  "Civil  Policy  of  America,"  hns 
stated  that  he  regards  cheap  transportation,  eren  looking  at  it  simply 
as  a  means  of  commingling,  fraternizing,  and  unifying  oar  popula- 
tion, as  a  natural  necessity.  Even  more  true,  if  pomible,  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  greatest  good  of  the  masses  of  the  people  ia  to  be 
observed  by  fumishing  all  articles,  nhoHe  production  is  local,  but 
wboee  consumption  is  general  and  necessary,  at  the  lowest  powible 
cost  of  transportation.  Eight  States  in  the  Northwest  produced  800,- 
000,000  of  cereals  in  1862— eighty  bushels  for  every  man,  woman,  or 
chUd  of  its  population,  and  enough,  properiy  dirtributed,  to  feed  the 
whole  forty  millions  of  th^  nation,  whilst  the  East  had  not  grain 
enough  to  last  her  more  than  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
four  Southeastern  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  required  fifly  millions  of  busheb  more  grain  than  they 
grew.  Pennsylvania  has  exhaustleas  mines  of  coal.  Massachusetts, 
with  her  immense  factories,  has  none.  The  Southern  States  have  a 
toil  eminently  adapted  to  the  production  of  cott«n  and  BUgnr—ar^- 
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clea  Bought  and  needed  by  all  portionB  of  the  more  Nortbera  Stateft. 
UiHSOuri  has  her  immense  mines  of  iron,  whose  raenufacture  and  nse 
goes  every-where.  The  Pacific  coast  has  her  wines,  her  wheat,  and 
'  her  minerals,  valuable  U)  all.  To  fetch  and  carry  these  raw  products 
and  the  sectmdary  products  of  their  manu&cture  from  producer  to 
consumer,  at  the  lowest  po^ible  cost,  is  tlie  worthy  and  moat  deaint- 
ble  object  of  the  day.  It  will  remove  an  oppressive  burden  that  now 
rests  like  an  incubus  upon  the  producing  interests  of  the  country, 
Aud  give  cheap  food,  cheap  clothing,  and  cheap  fuel  to  the  people 
every-where. 

2.  In  examining  into  this  subject,  we  find  that,  in  the  flret  place, 
the  present  avenues  for  freight  trnnsportatjon  are  Insufficietit,  or,  at 
least,  as  now  organized  and  operated,  do  not  do  their  proper  work. 
Our  water  routes  are  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids  that  are  not  over- 
come; by  shoals  and  sand  bars  that  are  not  removed;  and  for  months 
of  the  year  are  blockaded  by  ice  or  by  low  water.  Tlie  railways, 
being  used  both  for  passenger  and  freight  transportation,  can  carry 
only  retatii'ely  small  amounts  of  freight,  and  both  water  and  rail- 
way rout«3  are  blockaded  by  an  insufficiency  of  warehouses,  eleva- 
tors, and  other  means  of  transferring  freight  at  our  principal  inland 
and  seaboard  cities. 

3.  We  find,  moreover,  that  rates  charged  by  these  transportation 
companies  are  exorbitant,  as  compared  with  the  necessary  cost,  and 
are  really  prohibitory  in  their  character  at  points  remote  from  the 
great  markets.  The  rates  by  water,  while  considerably  lower,  are 
still  much  above  the  necessary  cost,  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  are  inoperative  during  the  winter  season.  The  charges 
of  eleratora  and  other  warehouses  have,  at  many  points,  been  also 

■  exorbitant  and  oppressive.  Tlius,  in  seasons  of  plenty,  the  producer 
linda  the  price  of  his  products  reduced  below  the  cost  of  production, 
and  in  seasons  of  scarcity  the  consumer  must  pay  unwarrantable 
and  unbearable  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Not  only  this,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  seaboard  prices,  cxcep'  in  cases  of  local  scarcity,  fix 
the  producers'  prices  at  his  own  locality,  the  result  is  that  the  high 
prices  of  freight  are  a  cause  of  loss  to  the  producer  even  upon  what 
he  sells  at  home.  With  an  immense  region  of  wheat  and  other 
grain-growing  country  opening  up  in  the  north-west,  these  evils  to 
our  special  farming  interests  threaten  to  be  greatly  AggrAVBted  and 
increased  in  the  future. 
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4.  We  may  add  that  the  unjust  diacri  mi  nations  of  railway  corpor- 
ations have  greatly  aggravated  and  intensified  this  evil.  Discrimi- 
nations are  unduly  exciting  ftiid  building  up  the  prosperity  of  com- 
peting points,  and  depressing  and  destroying  that  of  other  points; 
real  estate  is  depreciated,  maoufactures  and  agriculture  languish, 
and  the  country  even  becomes  depopulated  by  reason  of  unjust  dis- 
criminations. 

6.  In  view  of  these  facts,  your  Committee  believe  that  due  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  opening  of  new  routes,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  old  oues,  so  as  to  furnish  transportation  at  cheap 
rates  between  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  Among  these  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  following,  which,  from  a  cursory  examination, 
seem  to  have  more  or  less  merit:  The  Niagara  Ship  Canal,  the 
Oaughnawaga  and  Champlain  Canal  route,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
New  York ;  the  Fox  River  Canal,  of  Wisconsin ;  the  James  Biver 
and  Kanawha  Through  Water  Line;  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  and  Illinois  River  Improvement;  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Canal ;  and  the  Mississippi  and  Appalachicola  Canal  along 
the  Gulf  Coast. 

6.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads  are  aided 
by  grants  of  land,  and  their  construction,  it  is  believed,  secured,  and 
we  believe  will  be  an  important  means  of  relieving  the  pressure  of 
trans-continental  transportation.  The  scheme  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Transportation  C()mpany  also  promises  a  valuable  new 
through  route  from  the  Northwest  to  the  Atlantic. 

7.  We  call  attention  to,  and  ask  an  investigation  of,  the  merits  of 
the  narrow  gauge  railways,  as  much  cheaper  in  their  construction 
and  operation  than  the  existing  railways;  of  freight  tracks  or  rul- 
ways  adapted  especially  to  cheap  transportation ;  and  of  tram-rail- 
ways laid  upon  the  common  highways  of  (he  country,  which  we 
believe  can  be  done  at  a  ront  not  exceeding  that  of  Macadamized 

8.  We  recommend  that  eflbrts  be  made  and  persevered  in,  until 
all  railway  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  legislative  regulation,  so 
as  to  insure  the  absolute  and  perpetual  prohibition  and  prevention 
of  extortionate  charges  and  unjust  discriminations. 

9.  We  recommend  that  all  men  who  believe  that  the  righte  of  the 
people  should  he  protected  from  the  extortions  and  discriminations 
of  transportation  monopolies,  should  unite  in  reforming  the  esecu- 
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tire,  judicial,  and  l^slative  departments  of  our  ^ationat  and  StaU 
govemmenta  bj  excluding  therefrom  the  proprietors  and  servants  of 
such  monopolies. 

10.  We  deprecate,  finally,  the  practice  of  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  officers  in  accepting  favors  from  trans[)Ortation  corpor&t 
tions,  whose  interests  are  more  or  less  in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
people,  whom  such  officers  are  elected  to  serve. 

We  further  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  supple- 
mental report: 

We,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  re- 
spectfully represent  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  43d  Ck>Dgress,  that  the  great  want  of  the  whole  country,  and 
especially  the  West  and  North-west,  is  increased  facilities  for  trans- 
portation between  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Missisuppi  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard ;  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
products  of  the  West,  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  its  demand 
for  the  manufacturing,  mechanical  aud  other  products  of  the  East, 
the  necessity  to  meet  this  want  is  daily  becoming  more  imperative. 

That  to  respond  to  this  want  the  beat  interests  of  the  country  de- 
mand continuous  water  line  communication  between  the  East  and 
West  as  public  highways,  made  for  the  use  of  all  on  equal  terms,  and 
subject  to  such  tolls  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  same  in 

That  the  central  water  tine  through  Virginia,  by  way  of  the  Jamea 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  in  connection  with  the  proper  improve- 
ments of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Rivers,  is  eminently  of  that  char- 
acter, from  its  directness  across  the  very  center  of  our  country  from 
north  to  south,  with  essy  connections  with  tlie  entire  system  of  nav- 
igation of  the  great  center  basin,  free  from  the  olimatic  objections  of 
frost  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer,  aud  from  interruption  in  time 
of  war,  with  great  capacity  for  freight ;  and  it  will  furnish  the  cheap- 
est, shortest,  and  most  direct  outlet  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic. 

That  the  character  and  feasibility  of  this  improvement  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  indorsed  by  eminent  engineers  in  the 
service  of  the  State  of  Virginia  through  a  long  series  of  years;  that 
the  survey  more  recently  made  by  the  General  Government  entirely 
confirms  the  feasibility  and  eminent  value  of  this  work  to  the  whole 
country;  and  a  bid  is  now  pending  before  Congress  by  which  it  is 
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uked  that  this  work  may  be  completed  by  the  General  Gcvarnment, 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  surrendering  all  owDe> 
ihip,  jurisdiction,  and  control  over  the  same. 

That  in  the  completion  of  this  work,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of 
tranaportation  of  heavy  producu  between  East  and  West,  and  by  in- 
veating  with  value  the  products  of  the  region  through  nbich  it  paaeeM, 
there  will  be  a  aaving  and  profit  annually  to  be  shared  in  by  the 
whole  country,  greater  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  work. 

This  National  Congreas  of  Farmers  of  the  entire  country  respect- 
fiilly  request  that  the  next  Congress  of  the  United  States  take  into 
&vorabIe  consideration  the  bill  now  pending  for  the  completion  of 
this  great  central  water  line. 

Saoived,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  he  fumiahed  to  the 
P/eddent  of  the  United  Statea,  and  Preeident  of  the  Senate,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  to  be  laid  before  their 
regpective  bodies  at  the  next  sesdou  of  Congress 


BEFORT  ON  TBE  RAILWAY STSTEM. 

The  Committee  on  the  Kailway  System  submitted  the  following 
report: 

Whekeab,  We  recognize  the  railways  of  the  country  as  an  ef- 
fectual meana  of  developing  its  agricultural  resources,  and  as  having 
an  Interest,  common  and  inseparable,  with  the  country  through 
which  they  pass;  and, 

Whbbeas,  We  have  in  times  past  fostered  and  aided  them  by 
liberal  charters  and  concessions,  made  by  public  and  private  parties, 
and  still  demre  to  encourage  farther  development  of  the  railway 
system;  therefore, 

lUtolved,  That  a  fair  degree  of  reciprocity  would  sn^est  that  cor- 
porations having  a  common  interest  and  bublic  aid,  should,  in  their 
turn,  endeavor  to  subserve  the  interest  of  the  country  through  whieh 
they  pass,  by  charging  flair  rates  of  freights,  and  by  the  equitable 
and  just  treatment  of  all  localities  along  their  linea. 

Boohed,  Hat,  on  the  contrary,  railroad  corporations  in  many 
instances  have  been  exorbitant  in  their  charges,  have  discriminated 
unjustly  between  localities,  and  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  gener- 
ous granta  of  powers  and  moneys  that  have  been  given  them  by 
our  National  and  State  Qovemmenta. 
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Bttolved,  That  th«  sTatem  adopted  and  now  practiced  in  the  bnltdt 
iog  of  railroads,  tiz  :  The  soticitiiig  of  stock  subscriptions  tivm  iiidi< 
Tiduals,  corporations,  and  counties,  and  after  receiving  these  eabr 
sidies  to  depress  the  value  of  said  stock  by  forcing  it  upon,  the  market 
and  depreciating  its  value  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  a  few 
speculators  to  secure  control  of  the  road,  thereby  depriving  tboae 
who  aid  in  its  construction  of  all  voice  in  its  management;  increas- 
ing the  coat  four  or  five  times  above  the  amount  it  would  have  cost 
if  those  managing  it  in  the  outset  had  had  the  foresight  to  have  the 
funds  on  hand  at  the  start  to  build  and  equip  said  road;  then  re- 
quiring the  producer  and  shipper  to  pay  dividends  upon  the  ficti- 
tious cost  by  charging  excessive  freight  and  passenger  tarifCs — ope- 
rates most  injuriously  to  the  beat  interests  of  the  fanning  class,  and 
calls  loudly  for  reform  and  restraint  by  adequate  legislation. 

Baolved,  That  we  recommend  all  fiirmers  to  withhold  their  voices 
and  their  aid  front  railway  corporations,  unieiw  it  be  fully  conceded 
and  agreed  that  corporations  so  aided  are  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  power  incorporating  them,  and  will  not,  after  receiving  the  ad- 
vant^es  conferred  by  the  public  authority,  claim  the  immunities  of 
a  private  corporation. 

Betolved,  That  we  indorse  and  will  support  the  doctrine  promulga- 
ted by  some  of  our  courts,  that  a  railway  corporation  in  receiving 
and  exercising  the  State's  right  of  eminent  domsjn,  and  receiving 
aid  nused  by  taxation  from  public  authorities  iiaa  thereby  accepted 
and  admitted  itself  te  be  a  corporation  with  a  public  function,  and 
subject  to  the  power  from  which  it  has  received  its  charter,  in  the 
limitation  of  its  rates. 

Saolved,  That  a  railway  being  practically  a  monopoly,  controlling 
the  transportation  of  nearly  all  ihe  country  through  which  it  passes; 
and  that  as  competition,  except  at  a  few  pointy  can  not  be  relied 
upon  to  fix  rates,  therefore  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  fix 
reasonable  maximum  rates,  affording  a  fair  remuneration  to  the 
transporter,  and  without  being  an  onerous  charge  to  the  producer 
and  consumer. 

Saolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  Belgium  has  succeeded  in  regulating 
the  rates  upon  railways  by  Government  lines,  we  ask  an  iave«tigati<Hi 
of  the  proportion'  to  control  the  rates  upon  existing  railways  by 
tnmk  lines  built  and  controlled  by  the  States  authorities,  and  ran 
at  fixed  uniform  and  cheap  ratea. 
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ed,  That  the  conaolidation  of  parallel  llnea  of  rallva;  Ls 
contrary  to  public  policy,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

lUtohed,  That  wherever  a  railway  corporation  ovns  or  controls  a 
line  or  line«  in  two  or  more  States,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
General  OoTernment  to  regulate  the  rates  of  freight  and  fare  upon 
such  lines,  under  the  conatitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween the  States. 

Retolved,  That  we  commend  the  thorough  organization  of  the 
farmers  of  ihe  country  in  local,  county,  and  State  organizations,  for 
the  purpose  of  reforming  the  great  abuses  and  dealing  out  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men. 

The  foregoing  report  and  resolutions  were  discussed  to- 
gether. Professor  Brown,  of  Indiana;  Dr.  A.  C.  Steven- 
eon,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Flagg,  of  Illinois;  Major  Milliken,  of 
Ohio ;  Mr.  Papin,  of  South  Carolina ;  Mr.  Marlin,  of  Indi- 
ana; General  Duke,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Dalton,  of  Illinois; 
Colonel  Anthony,  of  Kansas;  Colonel  Younger,  of  Califor- 
nia; General  Jackson,  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Williams,  of  In- 
diana; Mr.  Taylor,  of  Indiana;  and  Colonel  Langdon,  of 
Alabama,  participated  in  the  debat«,  which  waa  character- 
ized by  great  clearness  and  temperance  of  statement. 


TSE  AQRICULTUEAL  COLLEGE  LAND  GRANT  BILL. 

A  committee  previously  appointed  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  conducted,  submitted  a  majority  report,  embody- 
ing the  following  resolutions : 

Bttolved,  That  tiie  body  faere  assembled  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture approve  and  indorse  the  eflbrts  now  being  made  to  secure 
additional  aid  from  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  colleges  established,  in 
consequence  of  the  land  grant  of  1862,  in  order  to  promote  the  lib- 
eral and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  seTeral 
pniauite  and  professions  of  life. 
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Saolved,  That  the  bill  known  as  the  Horrill  BUI,  which  pameA  tia 
Senate  b7  a  large  raajority,  with  the  amendment  thereto  whidi 
pasKd  the  Hoiue  of  Beprefleutatives  by  a  la^e  majority,  diowB  the 
liberal  spirit  of  GoDgreae  in  behalf  of  evientific,  practical  education, 
and  an  increasing  interest  in  that  kind  of  education  which  pertains 
to  the  application  of  Bcience  to  the  practical  arts  of  life. 

JUtolved,  That  a  committee  from  this  body  be  appointed  to  memor- 
ialize Congress  on  this  mibject,  and  otherwise  promote  it  in  apy  man- 
ner aa  they  may  think  beet. 

Mr.  Marlin,  of  Indiana,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port, becanae  he  did  not  want  the  public  lands  squandered 
in  that  direction.  He  thought  the  Congress  would  probably 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  report,  but  he  did  not 
think  the  people  would  approve  their  action.  It  is  just  as 
much  of  a  steal  to  give  the  lands  to  the  agricultural  col- 
leges as  it  is  to  give  them  to  railroad  mono[K)!ies  or  rings. 
These  agricultural  colleges  were  raising  up  a  class  of  kid- 
gloved  farmers,  who  looked  with  scorn  upon  the  hardy  til- 
lers of  the  soil,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  them  on  the 
street  wherever  tliey  met,  *■ 

Dr.  Daniel  Reid,  of  Missouri,  one  of  the  committee,  ably 
defended  the  resolutions  and  the  report,  giving  the  history 
of  legislation  in  connection  with  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation. He  further  gave  the  opinions  of  eminent  scholars 
and  scientific  men  upon  the  importance  of  action  in  tlie  di- 
rection indicated  by  the  resolutions.  We  must  have  the 
application  of  science  to  the  industrial  arta  to  fully  arrive 
at  the  extent  of  our  capabilities, 

PBO  ASD  COS. 

At  this  point  a  minority  of  the  Committee  delivered  a 
report  adverse  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Colonel  Anthony,  of  Kansas,  said  the  action  of  Congress 
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ap(»i  tluB  matter  was  not  in  answer  to  any  demand  from 
the  people.  The  men  who  represented  tlie  coU^os  at 
Washington  laat  winter  were  not  farmers,  and  were  never 
connected  with  or  interested  in  their  caucuses.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Congress  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
commit  the  meeting  to  the  same  resolutions  at  the  last  hour 
of  the  session.  Discussion  was  staved  off  on  this  report  last 
year,  and  the  Congress  refused  to  pass  the  resolutions, 
thanks  to  the  noble  efiforts  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  of  Ohio. 
Will  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  tell  me  where  are  the 
fruits  of  this  tree,  which  has  cost  the  people  ten  million 
dollars'  worth  of  public  lands.  Are  they  in  die  State  of 
Missouri  ?  Are  they  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  Senator 
Patterson  was  choeen  President  of  an  Agricultural  College? 
The  gentleman  wanted  the  Congress  to'c(msider  this  ques- 
tion seriously.  The  Agricultural  Colleges  in  this  country 
have  not  been  a  Buccess.  The  professors  in  them  all,  witli 
one  exception,  have  dinned  in  our  ears  that  classical  educa- 
tion is  the  intent  of  the  act  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Davis, 
in  his  seat  in  Congress,  charged  Mr.  Morrill  with  fraud  in 
this  matter,  and  that  under  the  name  of  Agricultural  Col- 
lies, another  attempt  is  being  made  to  rob  us  of  our  lands. 
These  gentlemen  claim  that  it  is  a  generous  paternal  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  government  to  educate  poor  agri- 
culturists' sons.  It  was  to  so  educate  all  sons  that  they 
may  become  agriculturists.  The  intention  was  that  these 
colleges  shotud  be  to  agriculture  what  the  theological  semi- 
nary is  to  the  polpit;  what  the  medical  college  is  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  what  the  blacksmith  shop  is  to  the 
apprentice.    Have  we  any  such  Agricultural  Colleges  ? 

Dr.  Beid  rejoined  that  be  was  utterly  amazed  at  the 
statementa  he  had  heard  made.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
that  tbese  collegee  are  the  growth  of  years  ?    Does  he  ez- 
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pect  perfectibn  at  once  ?  It  is  utterly  impossible.  Eminent 
mechiuuca  and  agriculturists  of  the  country  say  we  must 
have  another  class  of  education  for  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  never  received  a  quai'ter  of  the  ten  millions 
of  acres  of  lands  as  charged  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat.  Some  of  the  colleges  contemplated  have 
not  even  been  commenced.  In  our  State  we  have  a  success- 
ful institute  in  operation  with  by  far  the  larger  class  of  stu- 
dents in  agriculture  who  throw  aside  classical  and  scientific 
education.  In  the  matter  of  grape  culture  alone  we  have 
done  more  already  than  the  whole  coat  of  the  institution. 
The  first  year  two  of  our  young  men  went  from  the  col- 
lege immediately  into  positions  of  superintendents  of  grape 
yards.  The  demand  for  scientific  agricultural  education  is 
not  of  this  country  alone,  but  of  the  whole  world.  Let  not 
the  Congress  stamp  with  disapproval  such  education.  It  is 
not  intended  to  take  one  acre  of  the  public  domain  from 
actual  settlers,  nor  will  it  be  done.  I>r.  Reid  hoped  the 
Congress  would  remember  that  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  was  yet  in  its  in&ncy,  and  great  results  could  uot 
be  immediately  expected. 

On  of  motion  of  A.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Indiana,  the  further 
consideration  of  this  subject  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

THE  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS,  ETC. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  for  President, 
General  W.  H.  Jackson  of  Tennessee ;  for  Secretary,  Charles 
W.  Greene,  of  Tennessee ;  for  Treasurer,  Solomon  Meredith, 
of  Indiana.  At  the  request  of  General  Meredith,  Mr.  Poole, 
of  Indiana,  was  placed  in  nomination  for  Treasurer,  instead 
of  himself. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  directed  to  cast  the  vote  of 
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the  Congrees  for  the  nomiaoeB  reported  by  the  Committee, 
which  prevailed,  and  they  were  declared  elected. 

The  list  of  States  was  then  called,  and  the  several  delega- 
tioDS  nominated  their  Vice-Fresidenta,  and  they  were  coa- 
firmed  by  the  Congrees  as  follows :  Alabama,  C.  C.  Langdon, 
Mobile;  California,  Col.  C.  C,  Younger,  San  Jose;  Colorado, 
W.  M.  Byera,  Denver ;  Georgia,  0.  H.  j  ones,  Atlanta ;  Illi- 
nois, A.  M.  Garland,  Springfield ;  Indiana,  General  Solomon. 
Meredith,  Cambridge  City ;  Kansas,  J.  K.  Hudson,  Wyan- 
dotte; Kentucky,  Dr.  R.  J.  Spurr,  Lexington;  Minnesota, 
Hon.  William  S.  King,  Minneapolis ;  Missouri,  Hon.  Nor- 
man J.  Colman,  St.  Lonis ;  Mississippi,  Dr.  M.  W.  Phillips, 
Oxford ;  Nebraska,  Governor  Eobert  Furnas,  Lincoln ;  Ohio, 
J.  M.  Millikin,  Hamilton;  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  A.  Boyd 
Hamilton,  Harrisburg ;  South  Carolina,  Winborn  Lawton, 
Cliarleston;  Tennessee,  C.  W.  Charlton,  Knoxville;  Ver- 
mont, 0.  S.  Bliss,  Georgia ;  Virginia,  Colonel  H.  E.  Peyton, 
Waterford  ;  West  Virginia,  H.  S.  Walker,  Charleston ;  Wb- 
consin,  Eli  Stilson,  Oshkosh. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  selection  of  the  place  for  the  next 
Congress,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Cliarleston,  South  Carolina,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  were  put  in  nomina- 
tion. After  a  short  dtecussion,  from  which  it  was  evident 
that  nearly  all  of  the  members  from  the  North-west  were 
favorable  to  Atlanta,  it  was  so  elected,  and  the  second 
Wednesday  in  May,  1874,  was  adopted  as  the  time  of 
meeting, 
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THE   NOKTH-WESTEBN    FARMERS'  CONVENTION 
AT  CHICAGO. 


THE  CALL,  ATTENDANCE,  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

On  October  22d  and  23d,  1873,  a  Convention  composed  of 
about  three  hundred  delegates  from  Ulinois,  WiscoBsin,  Iowa, 
New  York,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Canada,  was 
held  in  McCormick's  Hall,  Chicago,  assembled  at  the  call  of  the 
Illinois  State  Farmers'  Association.  Mr.  James  M.  Allen, 
of  Illinois,  was  elected  to  preside,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Smith  and 
Mr.  8.  T.  K.  Prime  were  chosen  Secretaries.  All  speeches 
were  limited,  by  resolntion,  to  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Flagg,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation, read  a  communication  from  the  Senate  Transporta- 
tion  Committ«e,  then  about  to  bold  a  sitting  at  St.  Louis, 
expressing  their  desire  to  confer  with  any  delegates  whom 
the  Chicago  Conrention  might  appoint. 

Mr.  Norton,  of  Nebraska,  offered  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  conmiittee  of 
three  citizens  of  Illinois,  to  report  to  the  Convention  the  effect 
upon  producers  and  shippers,  of  the  legislation  on  railroads 
in  Illinois,  and  whether  ^ey  advise  similar  legislaticm  in  al[ 
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the  States.    Mesars.  M.  B.  Loyd,  L.  P.  Koaa  and  M.  M. 
Hooton,  were  afterward  selected  as  the  Committee. 


,  TBB  QUESTION  OF  QOVEBMESTAL  AID. 

Mr.  Caffeen,  of  IHinois,  ofiered  the  following  resolutions, 
and  advocated  them  with  force  and  spirit : 

Baotvai,  That  the  first  duty  of  the  people  is  to  subject  all  traiiBpor- 
tation  companies  or  corporations  to  the  restrainta  of  law. 

Betolved,  That  it  is  their  next  duty  to  urge  the  making  of  a  ship- 
canal  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  lUi' 
nois  and  Missiasippi  rivera,  to  deep  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by 
the  National  GoTerumeiit. 

Betolved,  That  it  is  their  next  duly  to  obtain  the  aasistance  of  onr 
Federal  Government  by  an  advance  of  credit,  for  the  purpoee  of  build- 
ing a  double-track  freight  railroad  from  near  the  line  of  the  Kansas 
&  Nebraaka,  as  near  an  air  line  as  poeuble,  to  New  York  city. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  upon  the  resolutions,  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Wiaconsin,  was  in  favor  of  the  water  route  pro- 
posed, hut  was  opposed  to  the  Creneral  Government  under- 
taking to  build  it.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
failed  to  keep  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
dredged.  A  canal  could  be  built  making  a  way  clear  to  the 
ocean  from  New  Orleans,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000,  aod  that 
would  give  an  outlet  for  the  West  by  way  of  the  Mississippi, 
reducing  the  freight  to  Liverpool  twenty  cents  a  hundred. 
If  the  railroads  added  five  centa  per  hundred  to  their  rates, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  laying  a  tax  upon  the  farmers  of 
$50,000,000  a  year.  He  waa  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  and 
also  of  the  Niagara  rout«,  hut  did  not  care  to  leave  the  work 
to  the  government.  They  roust  elect  men  to  Congress  who 
would  do  the  people  justice.    T9D  OuUioPs  of  white  men  were 
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being  robbed  every  day  out  of  half  their  earnings  by  these 


Mr.  Perry  believed  the  government  should  do  the  work, 
and  take  charge  of  it,  and  then  we  could  elect  honest  men  to 
take  charge  of  the  works. 

Mr.     BiBhop,     of*  IllinoiB, 
-^  wanted  present  relief.    He  did 

not  object  to  being  kept  "  busy 
ae  a  bee,"  but  was  tired  of 
working  fifteen  hours  a  day. 
If  they  waited  for  ship  canals 
there  would  not  be  many  of 
them  left.  He  Wiinted  the  ex- 
tension of  patents  to  cease,  and 
Busy  Beaa.  thought  we  should  have  a  lower 

tariff. 
Mr.  Lockhardfe,  of   Illinois,  was  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment going  into  the  c;\nal-building  business. 

Mr.  Flagg  wanted  the  government  to  do  whatever  it  could 
do  better  than  private  parties.  The  Erie  Canal  was  better 
managed  than  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Michigan  Canal 
was  run  better  than  some  railroads.  The  question  was, 
which  of  the  routes  would  give  the  most  relief  for  the  least 
money?  There  was  the  Kanawha  and  the  Niagara  Canals 
schemes.  Each  had  its  favorite.  The  Convention  should 
choose  something,  and  then  urge  it  upon  Congress. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Iowa,  argued  that  water  transportation  was 
slow.  Bailroads  could  be  built  and  run  cheaper  than  canab. 
They  should  bring  railroads  down  to  hard  pan,  and  then 
they  would  have  cheaper  transportation.  He  gave  inatanoes 
of  discrimination  in  Iowa.  What  we  want  is  immediate  relief^ 
On  motion,  the  resolutions  and  substitutes  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Beeolutions. 
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HON.  W.  a  FLAGO'S  ADDRESS  OX  THE  REGULATION  OF 
RAILROADS. 

When  the  subject  of  State  legislation  to  control  the  rates 
of  transportation  came  on,  Mr.  Flagg  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion at  length,  8ub8taQtiall7  as  follows : 

In  their  original  conception  and  execution,  railroacUi  were  private 
property;  built  upon  private  laud,  or  hj  special  permission  of  the 
people  through  vhose  land  they  run.  Thia  kind  of  a  road  might 
juitly  claim  to  be  exempt  from  all  governmeut  regulation)!,  except 
police  r^ulation,  so  long  aa  it  did  not  offer  itself  to  do  the  bueineas 
of  a  (x>mmon  carrier ;  if  it  would  do  only  the  business  of  the  peraous 
owning  the  road ;  would  undertake  no  public  function,  and  would 
not  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
■overeign  power.  This  is  the  kind  of  railway  thai  attorneys  ought  to 
be  talking  about,  when  they  deny  the  right  of  government  to  inter- 
fere with  railway  managemenL  But  railways  of  that  kind  were  few 
and  unimportant.  Government  generally  wan  requested  by  tfae  rail- 
waya  themselves  to  interfere  in  the  inception  of  their  ent«rpriBe,  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  giving  certain  privi1ef»s  to  a  corporation,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  condemn  and  use  the  land  of  othera.  This  was 
done  through  a  charter  granted  hy  the  Legislature,  under  a  general  or 
special  law.  In  thb  country  moat  of  the  railway  charters  were  granted 
by  or  under  a  State  law  ;  by  special  act  or  uuder  general  laws ;  but  a 
few  linea  have  been  chartered  through  the  Territoriea  hy  act  of  Con- 
grew. 

By  theee  charten,  the  State  transferred,  or  attempted  to  transfer, 
ita  right  of  eminent  domain  to  the  railway  company,  bo  that  it  may 
go  and  take  poneaaion  of  such  lands  a«  it  may  need,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  ita  being  for  the  public  use  ;  and  also  the  town,  county,  or 
township  may  vote  subudiea  to  the  railway  company,  on  the  ground 
that  such  donation  will  be  for  the  public  benefiL  The  railway  waa 
then  vested  with  a  public  function.  The  State  had  ^ven  it  privi- 
leges which  it  had  no  right  to  give,  or  else  the  railroad  company  was 
no  longer  a  private  company,  and  owes  special  duties  to  the  public. 

Any  one  conveying  for  hire  becomes  a  public  carrier. 

The  nulway  wa*  a  common  carrier,  and  a  good  deal  more.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  It  was  its  duty  to  make  a  special  point  of  ■erviiig 
15* 
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the  public,  even  if  the  U^eat  ■ttainable  profits  were  not  rekliced. 
The  companj  had,  it  wu  true,  a  private  duty  to  its  atocUiolden  of 
paying  ^e  rat«  of  intereat  that  is  reaeonable  in  permanent  and  not 
fluctuating  iaTebtmeata.  But  besides  this,  it  owed  the  duty  of  cheap 
ititm  and  large  buaineas,  eo  as  to  build  up  the  country  through  wliich 
it  passes. 

The  common  carrier  could  limit  bis  businees.  The  railway  com- 
pany was  in  duty  bound  to  find  railway  service,  at  least  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  average  freight  and  pRsaengerB  offered. 

The  common  carrier  was  liable  to  have  his  rates  of  fares  and  freight 
fixed  or  limited  by  law.  They  might  say  to  the  railway:  "If  you 
don't  want  to  carry  passengers  for  three  cents  per  mile,  yon  can  sell 
out  to  some  one  who  will,  or  tear  up  your  track  and  let  another  com- 
pany see  if  they  can  not  serve  the  public  at  reasonable  rates."  The 
Dartmouth  College  decision  was  referred  to.  Railway  lawyers  tol^ 
us  that  a  railway  is  a  private  corporation ;  that  a  charter  of  a  private 
corporation  is  an  unlhnited  contract  between  the  State  and  the  cor- 
poration ;  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  a  State 
from  passingany  "law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;"  that  a 
law  fixing  reasonable  maximum  rates  by  our  State  Lt^iislatnre  was  an 
impairing  of  the  charter  contracts  existing  between  the  Btate  of  Illi- 
nois and  many  or  most  of  the  railroads  in  it,  and  therefore  unconslj- 
tutional.  All  of  which  was  based  upon  the  Dartmouth  College  case. 
But  the  railway  received  and  used  privileges  which  the  State  had  no 
right  to  confer  upon  private  corporations,  and  therefore  bad  admitted 
itself,  by  its  own  solicitation  and  acts,  to  be  at  least  a  corporation 
with  a  public  function ;  and  in  no  wise  in  a  condition  analt^ua  to 
tliat  of  Dartmouth  Collie.  Then  it  was  by  no  means  an  unques- 
tioned doctrine  whether  all  charters,  even  of  private  companies,  an 
contracts.  It  was  a  mwt  dangerous  doctrine.  It  implied  that  who- 
ever can  buy  or  steal  a  bill  through  the  Legislatnre  shall  be  protected 
in  bb  iniquity  by  that  "  contract "  forever  after.  In  any  event,  the 
railway  was  reduced  to  tbis  dilemma;  either  the  State  had  confbrred 
upon  it,  and  it  had  exereised,  privileges  to  which  it  is  not  entitled, 
and  Is  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  and  property  of  othera,  or  else  it  had 
admitted  its  obligation  to  serve  the  public  and  the  public  welfare,  and 
is  subject  to  r^ulation  as  a  common  carrier,  perhaps,  in  either  case. 

Another  claas  of  roads  were  not  only  chartered,  but  received  a 
grant.    The  Union  Pacific  had  received  immense  donations  of  this 
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Und.  Tho  HUik^b  Oentntl  and  other  weatem  nadt  haA  bees  dmi' 
i»Aj  udflted.  In  all  these  cases,  the  right  of  gOTemment  to  control, 
Knd  the  obligations  of  railwaf  companies  to  aem  the  public,  were 
corraspondingl;  IncresMd. 

OoTemment  intervention  was  practically  sought  In  all  of  these 
kind  of  roads.  Difficulties  and  disputes  arose  only  in  reference  to  the 
chartered  and  suboidieed  roads.  Where  private  gttin  was  antagonistic 
to  public  welikre,  something  must  be  done  to  cme  the  avaricionanees. 
They  had  conspiracies  against  the  welbie  of  the  people  in  other 
shapes,  but  in  none  so  mighty  as  that  of  the  railways.  He  wished  to 
notice  the  confused  conceptions  that  have  existed  as  to  the  nature  of 
railways  and  railway  service.  With  all  the  changes  that  the  railroad 
had  brou^t  about,  they  could  not  appreciate  what  they  might  ac- 
complish in  the  future.  Before  fifty  years  had  passed,  nanow-gnage 
or  horse-railways  might  occupy  the  principal  country  roads ;  and  thus 
most  &rm  houses  would  have  railway  access.  The  railroads  of  the 
country  were  its  highways,  that  must  carry  its  travel  aud  its  com- 
merce. This  was  what  Uie  Constitution  of  Illinois  meant,  when  it 
declarea  the  rfUlways  of  the  State  public  highways — f^ee  to  aU  persons. 
Tbe  peojde,  after  a  little  disastrous  experimentiiig,  forty  years  ago, 
resolved  to  leave  the  management  of  nulways,  their  building  and 
operating,  to  private  corporations,  with  more  or  lees  regulating,  and 
this  had  caused  the  function  of  rulways  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Hie 
necessity  of  protecting  the  rights  of  travelers  and  shippers  was  not 
appreciated.  Feeble  attempts  had  been  made  in  tbe  beginning  to  fix 
maximum  rates,  but  the  prevailing  idea  had  always  been  to  rely  upon 
competition. 

But  that  was  a  delusion,  and  as  a  rule  a  railroad  had  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes.  "  There  are  many 
cases,"  said  John  Stuart  Uill,  "in  which  tlie  agency  of  whatever 
nature,  by  which  a  service  is  performed,  is  certaio  ftom  Uie  nature 
of  the  case,  to  be  virtually  alone ;  in  which  a  practical  monopoly, 
with  ail  the  power  it  confers  of  taxing  the  community,  can  not  be 
prevented  from  existing. 

"  The  community  need  some  other  security  for  the  performance  of 
Uie  service  of  corporations  than  the  interests  of  the  managers ;  and  it 
is  the  part  of  government  either  to  subject  the  business  to  reasonable 
conditions  fi>r  the  general  advantage,  or  to  retain  such  power  over  it 
that  tbe  proflta  of  the  monopoly  may  at  least  be  obtained  for  the 
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public:  Hiis'  applied  to  a  railwajr.  There  vera  always  finctlciil 
monopoliea,  but  Uie  goTernment  which  conoedea  such  monopolj  to  a 
private  company,  does  much  as  if  it  allowed  an  individual  or  asHecia- 
tion  to  levy  onj  tax  they  choone.  To  make  the  conceesiou  for  a 
limited  time  is  as  justifiable  as  the  principle  which  justifies  patanta 
for  inventions;  but  the  State  should  fix  a  maximum  of  rates." 

Hr.  Mill,  although  a  free-trader  iu  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term, 
yet  rect^ited  a  class  of  companies  needing  government  control 

Mr.  Frederick  Hill  was  quoted  to  sustain  the  same  opinion.  All 
who  had  studied  the  subject  would  agree  with  Mr.  Adams,  when  he 
said,  in  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commie- 
sionen :  "  That  while  the  result  of  ordinary  competition  is  to  reduce 
and  equalize  prices,  the  result  of  railroad  competition  is  to  produce 
loctU  irr^^laritiea,  and  arbitrarily  ruse  and  depress  prices." 

They  had  had,  for  instance,  a  railroad  system  of  some  sort  in  Illinois 
for  about  twenty  yearn.  The  amount  of  service  had  wonderfully  in- 
creased, and  rt^pies  had  learned  l|«w  to  acquire  railways  at  low 
prices.  Figuree  were  given  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease in  their  business,  the  rates  of  some  roads  had  materially  in- 


In  September,  1873,  nine  different  roads,  radiating  from  Sl  Louia 
eastward,  were  charging,  in  violation  of  law,  4.69  cents  per  mite  tor 
passengers,  or  more  than  fifty-five  per  cent  mora  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago. 

Combination  between  rival  lines  had  destroyed  competition,  except 
that  occasional  cutting  of  rates  made  fluctuations  that  could  only 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  few  shippers.  Kailroads  were  practically 
rqpilated,  not  by  competition  but  by  combination. 

This  regulation  meant  that  the  railroad  managers  are  Fbudal  lords, 
and  the  people  are  their  serfs ;  that  every  car  of  produce  that  passes 
over  the  New  York  Central  road  must  pay  a  heavy  toll  for  riglit  of 
trannt  to  Vanderbilt,  the  robber  and  baron  of  modern  feudal- 
ism ;  that  the  shipper  must  truckle  to  railroad  officials  for  special 
favon,  and  skulk  and  avoid  the  farmen^  movement,  when  they  knew 
it  was  right,  for  fear  they  would  compromise  their  pecuniary  in- 

IHssatisfled  with  the  results  of  this  kind  of  regulation,  the  people 
ask  governmental  interference  and  regulation  thereby. 

Thia  might  he  national  by  act  of  Congress,  which  has  power  to  r^o- 
Ute  commerce  among  the  several  States.    Or  thia  r^^Ution  might 
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be  done  bj  State  power,  confined,  of  course,  to  the  limitB  of  that  State. 
Or  the  roads  might  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  conuni»- 
uoners.  Or  by  owning  all  or  a  portion  of  the  roads  and  operating  them 
at  cheap  fixed  rates. 

The  people  preferred  a  law  to  which  those  who  were  agKrieved 
might  appeal,  Huch  ea  laws  fixing  maximum  rates  of  fare  and  freight, 
and  punuhing  their  violation.  Instantxa  of  the  operations  of  rail- 
road laws  in  several  States  were  given.  Thus  far,  in  Illinois,  the 
legislation  was  faulty,  but  there  was  a  more  deteruiDed  eflbrt  in  that 
direction  because  the  constitution  neceuitates  action,  and  the  people 
have  ratified  that  section  by  a  large  majority. 

The  ignorance  of  legislation  and  the  difSculty  of  the  subject,  had 
caused  the  lack  of  success  in  patung  laws  of  this  character.  The  men 
in  the  Legislature  who  worlced  for  railroad  rings  always  got  the  best 
of  the  honest  but  not  posted  members.  The  circumstances  surround- 
ing one  road  were  very  different  from  those  afibcting  another.  It  was 
about  aa  difficult  to  adjust  a  railroad  tariff  as  it  is  s  protective  tariff, 
and  many  are  not  inclined  to  do  it  for  the  same  reason.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  regarded  reliefunder  this  head  as  hopeless.  The  par- 
liamentary committee  of  1872  considered  that  legal  maximum  rates 
Kffi)ided  little  real  protection,  since  they  are  always  fixed  so  high  that 
it  was,  or  became  sooner  or  later,  the  interest  of  the  companies  to 
carry  at  lower  rates.  But  the  speaker  thought  that  a  uniform  maxi- 
mum passenger  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile  would  relieve  the  public 
and  prevent  a  good  deal  of  extortion,  without  much,  if  at  all,  diminish- 
ing Uie  gross  receipts  of  the  roads.  He  had  known  a  relatively  better 
businen  to  follow  such  a  course.  If  the  Illinois  Central  were  legal- 
ized to  carry  at  three  cent  a  mile,  it  would  be  for  its  benefit.  The 
ntes  on  freight,  especially  on  local  business,  were  far  above  a  reason- 
able maximum  rate.  They  were,  before  the  first  of  July,  4.72  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  2.16  cents  for  through  rates,  bo  that  as  a  tem- 
porary recourse  tbey  should  have  legislation  giving  reasonable  maxi- 
mum rates  on  freight.  They  wanted  the  cheapest  rates  obtainable. 
Any  thing  which  added  to  the  cost  of  transportation  aggravates  the 
tax,  and  any  thing  which  reduces  it,  removes  one  more  burden  from 
human  toil.  "  It  was  not  enough,"  says  Drake,  "  that  there  should  be 
free  movement  for  thought ;  free  movement  for  the  people  tiiemselvea 
waa  equally  as  important."  Travel  increased  as  its  cost  diminished ; 
whatever,  therefore,  operated  as  a  tax  on  locomotion  is  iiiconiiatent 
with  tiie  highett  principles  of  State  policy. 
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There  waa  a  need  tot  something  more  flexible  than  statnte  law  &m,X 
can  adapt  ratee  to  different  oonditiona  and  clasaea  of  railwaTs,  Thii 
sng;eated  the  function  of  Bail  way  Comnusaionera  onigned  to  ooi  new 
board,  of  making  up  schedules  of  maximum  rates  for  each  road.  Hill 
he  tliought  was  the  best  thing  poeaible  under  the  present  ciicumetaii* 
ces,  but  its  sucess  waa  not  yet  aaeured.  Thej  were  hampered  by  a 
pro  rata  requirement  that  compels  them  and  the  companies  to  fix 
rates  according  to  distance,  whereas  the  expense  of  carriage  depends 
upon  many  other  conHderationa.  But  thej  had  a  chance  to  ascertain 
what  was  a  fair  compensation,  and  not  a  gross  extortion.  But  Ute 
great  difSculty  they  had  to  encounter  waa  insufficient  and  viinons 
legishition,  and  the  limitation  of  their  power  by  Btate  laws.  Tliei« 
waa  no  proper  leginlation  regarding  reasonable  maximum  ratea;  none 
coQceming  railways  as  public  highways.  There  was  a  dispodtion 
already  to  find  &ult  with  the  commisnoners,  but  it  was  unjust.  They 
were  making  the  most  of  the  laws  Uiat  were  given  them.  But  Uie 
limitations  of  Stat«  lines  would  be  a  difficulty  of  a  permanent  cha>> 
acter.  The  Illinois  commisuoners  wanted  cheap  freights  to  the  sea- 
board, but  they  were  powerless.  Indians,  Ohio,  and  New  York  are 
in  the  way.    National  legislation  or  reguUtion  is  required. 

Bnt  the  problem  would  increase  in  difficulty  when  the  whole  na- 
tion must  be  l^islnted  for,  or  when  the  commisi^neie  appointed  by 
gOTemment  attempt  to  fix  tmifbrm  rates  for  the  Central  Pacific 
and  the  Old  Colony  railroads.  It  waa  deemed  by  many  an  impossi- 
ble task. 

This  suggested  the  theory  of  the  government  ownership  of  roads, 
now  advocated  a  good  deal  in  England,  and  in  this  country  by  Hr. 
Andrews,  Prof.  Amasa  Walker,  andothera. 

Mr.  Hill,  whom  the  speaker  quoted,  argues  that  State  owneralup 
will  alone  give  the  advantages  of  competition,  because  amalgamations 
and  agreements  are  aoon  made  by  private  companies  and  State  own- 
ership alone  fumiahea  a  steady  opponent  to  combination.  The  exam- 
ple of  Belgium  waa  cited  in  confirmation  of  the  soundnenof  the  prin- 
ciple. Ur.  Hill  waa  of  the  opinion  that  State  control  fumiahm  tb» 
only  approximation  to  f^  trade  in  railway  service.  Prof.  Walket 
was  quoted  as  advocating  the  idea  that  the  United  States  Govemnwnt 
should  buy  or  take  possession  of  all  the  roads  of  the  country,  under 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  As  the  roads  would  save  the  intereat 
on  the  expenditure,  he  holds  it  would  involve  really  bnt  little  ex- 
pense to  the  government    Charles  Francis  Adams  waa  in  finTW  of 
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the  country's  owning  a  part  of  the  linea,  and  mnning  ihem  ao  u  to 
compete  with  and  lower  the  rat«s  of  tlie  others. 

BegulatioDB  of  our  existing  through  rates  by  iniproTing  and  in* 
creasing  the  water  ways  of  the  country  waa  a  favorite  idea  in  many 
quarters.  A  itbip  canal  at  Niagara,  a  canal  connection  of  the  Ohio 
and  James  liverB,  a  canal  connection  of  the  TeiinesEee  and  Bavannah 
riverB,  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  Miaiinippi,  are  among  the 
most  prominent ;  and  in  regulating  commerce  a  part  of  the  year,  it  was 
likely  they  could  be  made  effective.  But  water  evaporates  and  freeze^ 
up ;  iron  rails  do  not,  and  he  looked  to  them  as  the  future  carriera  even 
of  cheap  freights.  Mr.  Adams  had  said  that  steam  locomution  abolished 
the  MisBinippi.  But  it  didnot,  until  freight  could  be  carried  by  roil  for 
one  mill  per  ton  per  mite.  But  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  canals  had  lost 
their  preatige,  and  railways  alone,  be  thought,  could  regulate  railways. 

Begulation  was  again  sou^t  by  dividing,  practically,  the  road  and 
the  rolling  stock  ;  making  one  company  owner  of  the  road,  and  per^ 
haps  of  the  motive  power,  and  another  owner  of  the  caiB  carrying  the 
freight  and  pasaengerti,  thus  securing  competition  of  different  trans- 
portation companies  on  the  same  road.  The  various  "  colored  "  lines, 
were  they  not  perverted  Jn  the  hands  of  rings  within  the  railway  cor- 
porations, would  speedily  become  something  of  thia  kind,  if  they  had 
tbe  right  of  travel  over  all  roads. 

The  speaker,  after  the  above  general  history  of  experience  concern- 
ing railway  regulations,  said  he  wished  to  give  a  few  impressions  of 
his  own,  as  10  what  was  desirable  and  best. 

First  He  would  favor  a  general  system  of  national  highways,  lim- 
ited at  present  to  three  north  and  south,  and  four  east  and  west ;  rail- 
ways generally  distributed  and  connecting  the  principal  centres  of 
buunesB.  They  should  be  constructed  as  fast  as  the  States  through 
which  they  pass  can  assnme  the  expense. 

At  present  the  great  need  waa  for  a  new  northern  fie^ht  route 
from  Omaha  to  the  seaboard.  No  entirely  new  route  to  the  east  had 
been  built  fbr  fifteen  years,  and  yet  the  local  rulways  of  the  north- 
west, feeding  these  through  routes,  have  at  least  trebled  their  mileage. 
Hence  the  demand  made  at  Chicago  and  at  New  York  fbr  increased 
firalitiee ;  and  this  hue,  in  some  shape,  would  be  built  before  many 
years.  The  commerce  of  tbe  Uissiauppi  was  controlled  by  monopo- 
lies, and  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  southern  trade  would  be 
compelled  to  ask  for  transportation  not  controlled  by  single  compan- 
ies, but  by  goTemmenb 
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l^ere  wu  not  ttie  pnsent  demand  for  north  and  sonth  lines  that 
wiD  exiat  when  emigration  haa  measnrably  filled  np  the  coontr;. 
Then  would  come  the  more  natuntl  exchange  of  products  between 
diflbrent  latitndett, — eugar  for  wheat,  and  cotton  for  corn ;  and  the 
north  and  sonth  wonld  do  the  carrTuig  trade.  The  seren  roada  aug- 
gestod  would  hare  a  mileage  of  8,W0  miles,  and  would  interwct 
abont  tweutj-flre  Statea.  These  States  would  own,  or  at  leant  control, 
the  bonds  issued  to  build  their  respective  proportion  of  these  roadk, 
and  the  whole  system  be  managed  by  national  laws. 

He  would  like  to  see  the  State  have  the  power  to  build  such  roads 
as  might,  if  they  deured,  connect  them  with  these  main  arteriea. 

The  power  ought  to  be  vested  in  every  town,  city,  and  county,  to 
build  tram,  hone,  and  steam  railways,  just  as  they  would  other  roadk 
and  thoroughfares.  In  other  wonLt,  carry  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sion  the  principle  that  a  railway  is  a  highway,  and  just  as  mnch  to 
be  made  and  controlled  by  public  authority  as  our  public  roads. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the  future 
under  just  and  equitable  l^islation,  and  exhorted  the  conventios  to 
work  that  the  end  mi^t  soon  be  attained.  There  were  strong  olifeo- 
tions  to  governmental  interference,  but  he  believed  a  happy  medium 
wM  attainable. 


MR.  HOOTOJf  OS  nAILROAD  ABUSES. 

Mr.  M.  M.  HootoQ  then  took  up  the  subject  of  railroada, 
and  said : 

Certain  great  questions,  relating  to  the  finance  of  the  world,  and 
more  especially  of  the  north-western  Statea  of  America,  seem  to  be 
prening  with  unusual  force  at  this  time  for  a  correct  solntjon.  1%e 
present  money  panic  is  but  the  voice  of  justice,  demanding,  in  unmis- 
takable language,  that  the  laws  of  equity  and  faimeea  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  wherein  they  have  been  infringed  that  just  retribu- 
tion shall  be  made. 

The  natural  forces,  always  at  work  in  a  wetl-r^ulated  comronntty, 
make  ultimate  redress  for  great  wrongs  inevitable,  In  one  way  ot 
another.  Hence,  when  a  government  and  people  have  permitted 
greedy  speculation  to  cormpt  all  the  channels  of  trade,  and  oppren 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  the  enrichment  and  aggiaudixemont 
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of  (be  few,  as  has  been  the  case  in  this  country  for  the  lut  twoity 
fears,  the  exercise  of  ordinuy  prudence  should  induce  them  to  pre- 
pare to  receive  the  punishment  which  must  come  Booner  or  later. 

I  have  said,  the  forces  which  make  the  puniahment  inevitable,  are 
alwafS  at  work.  In  order  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  how  they 
work,  it  will  be  oeceeeary  for  ua  to  taVe  into  ooneideration  the  varied 
relations  of  the  occupations  and  interests  of  the  people.  These  are 
all  represented  and  comprehended  in  two  great  claeaes,  which  we 
shall  denominate  productive  and  non-productive.  And  as  we  Amer- 
icans estimate  every  thing  in  dollars  and  cents,  we  will,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  work,  call  them  investments. 

The  productive  investments  are  those  which  ataie  and  incrtate  the 
Bggr^;ate  wealth  of  the  country.  The  non-productive  investments 
are  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  manipulation  of  industrial 
products. 

lliese  two  clanes  of  investment,  when  properly  balanced,  are  alike 
enential  to  the  constitution  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  political  soci- 
ety. But  when  this  healthy  balance  is  lost,  the  result  can  only  be 
detrimental.  To  illustrate  more  fully  the  relation  of  these  two  clawes 
of  investments,  and  how  one  may  afltet  the  other,  we  will,  figuratively, 
establish  a  new  community,  bo  small  In  numbers  as  to  make  our  esti- 
mates and  illustrations  easy  of  comprehension  by  all.  Twenty  bm- 
ilies  go  into  a  oountiy  where  they  engage  in  all  the  pursuits  of 
civilized  society.  Ten  of  them,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  engage  in 
non-producing  enterprises.  They  lend  money,  establish  banks,  build 
telegraphs,  railroads,  establish  insurance  companies,  etc.  The  other 
'  t«n,  with  a  like  capital,  engage  in  the  productive  industries.  They 
improve  &rms,  raise  wheat,  com,  and  cattle.  They  manufacture 
all  kinds  of  machinery,  etc.  They  dig  the  ore  from  the  ground, 
and  convert  it  first  into  iron,  then  into  steel,  and  then  again  into 
implements  of  industry.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  it  is  found  that 
with  their  utmost  industry  and  economy  they  have  been  able  to  in- 
crense  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  entire  community  three  per  cent, 
on  both  kinds  of  investments.  This  income  was  derived  from  indus- 
try and  fair  dealing  under  laws  that  bore  equally  upon  olL 

But  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  In  the  course  of  years, 
the  non-producers,  having  more  leisure  time,  get  into  mischiefi  as  idle 
hands  are  sure  to  do.  They  so  influence  the  government  as  to  get 
laws  made  which  give  them  an  advantage.  They  nuse  the  rates  of 
)nt«rest,  and  expand  and  inflate  nil  Hieir  sources  of  incomet    I^ot 
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niasfted  with  this  increased  income  on  their  Intimate  iDvestment, 
they  isane  false  certificates  of  bank,  rulroad,  and  telegraph  stocks  to 
ui  equal  ainotmt  They  non  demand,  and,  by  skillful  manipulation 
of  Congress,  the  Legislature,  and  the  courts,  collect  t«n  pei  cent,  on 
both  trae  and  fiUae  Investments.  The  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  unchanged. 

Hie  creation  of  new  wealth  amounts  to  three  per  cent.  But  one- 
half  of  tlie  commnnity  receives  ten  per  cent  on  their  real  values  and 
ten  per  cent,  on  a  like  amount  of  felse  certificates  of  value,  making 
their  income  equivalent  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  real  investment. 
Under  tlieae  circuavttances  what  must  be  the  (xtndition  of  the  other 
half  of  the  community  T  They  have  received  their  three  per  cent 
on  tiie  one  hand,  but  on  the  other  they  liave  paid  out  enough  to  raise 
the  income  of  the  non-producers  from  three  per  cent,  and  are  there- 
fore losers  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  per  cent  on  their  whole 
wealth.  The  queatinn  naturally  aiises  how  long  would  it  require  for 
the  producers  to  become  bankrupt,  and  their  entire  capital  to  be 
transferred  to  the  non-producers?  A  little  over  five  years  would  ac- 
oomplirii  this  result 

General  bankruptcy  of  the  industrial  classeB  or  repudiation  mtut 
fbllow.  But  these  are  not  the  only  resulting  evils,  for,  during  these 
yeatsof  rampant  speculation,  many  new  enterprises  have  been  put  on 
ft>ot  The  money  of  the  country  is  diverted  from  the  Intimate 
channels  of  trade,  and  invested  in  railroads  and  telegraphs  through 
uninhabited  regions  of  country,  where  the  investment  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  many  yean. 

To  supply  this  demand  for  ready  cash,  the  hanks  have  advanced 
all  the  money  in  their  vaults  on  faJse  and  true  certificates,  which  in 
time  of  a  panic  can  not  be  realized  upon:  Money  becomes  ecArcc  for 
legitimate  trade,  and  depositors  attempt  to  withdraw  their  money 
from  the  banks.  A  "run"  begins,  and  the  banks  must  fail,  bringing 
disaster  to  all  concerned.  This  is  but  a  picture  of  what  has  been 
tnu)sacted  in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years.  The  non-producera 
have  so  manipulated  t^e  government  as  to  get  from  it  vast  subeidies 
and  monopolies,  which  have  been  used,  not  for  the  public  good,  but 
to  corrupt  our  Legislatures  and  Congrem.  Not  being  satisfied  with 
a  fair  income  on  their  investments,  they  have  watered  their  stock  in 
many  instances  to  more  than  double  the  real  value;  they  have 
4iTerted  the  mone^  of  th«  Qountr^  from  ita  l^timat«  function ;  the 
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ciop«  of  the  country  can  not  be  moved  at  remaneiatiTe  prices. 
Witness  the  com  burned  for  Aiel  in  Iowa,  and  the  pork  sold  in  Illi- 
nois for  three  and  three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

The  industrial  classes  have  recentlj' 
discovered  the  injustice  of  thisproced- 
ure,  and  will  no  longer  pay  rates  on  these 
fraudulent    investments.     They    have 
come  to  their  "  bottom  dollar,"  and  are 
,  led  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  the 
price  of  all  their  toil.    They  have  dis- 
covered that  they  are  now,  and  have 
been    for   years,   paying  rates  on  the  ^ 
railroads  alone  of  near  $800,000,000  above  their  real  cost,  and  still 
a  larger  sum  more  than  they  ought  to  have  cost.    This  being  so,  who 
will  be  Burpriited  at  the  statement  that  these  frauds  cover  billiona 
of  dollars,  held  for  private  gnin  at  the  e:ipen5e  of  the  indattries  of 
the  country  7    The  labor  of  this  country  can  and  will  pay  these  rates 
no  longer.    They  now  call  on  all  the  powers  of  government  to  protect 
them  from  the  injustice  thus  put  upon  them. 

The  result  is  what  the  bankers  and  public  journals  call  "  a  want, 
great  want,  of  confidence,"  Confidence  in  what?  Simply  this:  That 
the  producers  of  this  country  will  be  stupid  enough  to  go  on  paying 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  on  fraudulent  certificates  and  bonds  in  which 
there  was  never  one  dollar  invested.  "  Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 
This  is  a  big  confidence  game,  but  it  won't  win  any  longer.  The 
result  is,  that  capitalists  will  no  longer  invest  in  these  "bogus" 
securities,  and  the  banks  that  have  advanced  largely  on  them  wil! 
be  compelled  to  break.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  to  wholly  purge  our  stock  market  and 
financeofeverydollarof  these  false  stocks,  or  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  real  and  false  hy  the  amount  of  the  false.  This  implies 
the  breaking  of  many  banks,  brokers,  and  dealers,  as  welt  as  many 
innocent  laboring  men,  but  it  can  not  be  avoided.  To  continue  the 
present  state  of  things,  is  only  to  defer  the  inevitable  retribution,  and 
make  it  worse  when  it  does  come.  It  is  this  state  of  affairs  which 
has  swept  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  from  the  boards,  and  shaken  to  itsfounda- 
tion  nearly  every  bank  in  the  country.  We  may  well  fear  that  the 
worst  of  the  crisis  has  not  yet  passed.  The  struggles  of  the  financial 
cormoranl«  that  have  amassed  millions  through  these  frauds  will  1>6 
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terrible  before  they  can  be  made  to  disgorge  $2,000,000,000;  and  to 
remoTe  these  false  stocks  from  the  husines  of  the  country  will  nec- 
easarily  cause  a  great  commotion.  But  it  must  be  done  before  we 
can  have  a  solid  basia  of  finance. 

But  this  terrible  ordeal  once  passed,  a  great  reward  may  be  ex- 
pected for  all  pains.  Moiiej  will  cease  to  go  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
or  any  other  railroad  that  will  not  pay  interest  on  the  investmeiit. 
It  will  cease  to  be  boarded  for  speculation  in  &ucy  stocks.  The 
money  of  the  country  will  be  used  in  legitimate  trade.  It  will  be 
sufficiently  abundant  to  enable  dealers  to  pay  fair  prices  for  agricul- 
tural products. 

When  we  have  passed  through  this  crisis,  we  may  be  expected  to 
enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  scarcely  equaled  in  our  history.  But 
before  this  good  time  can  be  fully  realized,  the  voters  must  see  to  it 
that  every  office-holder,  whose  hands  are  tarnished  with  monopolies. 
Credit  Mobilieis,  salary-grab,  back  pay  or  forward  pay,  is  finally 
retired  to  private  life  or  the  penitentiary.  Reforms  necessarily  move 
slowly  when  the  officers  of  the  government  may  be  bought  and  sold 
like  cattle  in  the  open  market 

In  concluuon,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  a 
term  just  now  becoming  very  popular  in  connection  with  railroad  in- 
comes. All  parties  agree  that  the  owners  of  these  roads  are  entitled 
to  a  "reasonable"  income  on  their  real  investments.  The  chief 
difficulty  seems  to  be  in  determining  the  basis  of  reasonableness.  It 
is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  pro- 
ductive and  non-productive  inveatments,  that,  as  tlie  producers  of  the 
country  must  pay  the  income  on  the  non-productive  investmenta, 
that  any  rate  which  exceeds  the  producer's  rate  of  income  must  be 
unreasonable. 

Therefore,  if,  when  the  country  is  specially  unproaperous,  and  the 
industrial  interests  suffer  Iob,  the  capitalists'  rates  of  income  on  cash 
investments  become  so  that  he  suffers  loss  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  adversity,  he  has  no  right  to  complain. 

This  K  the  only  true  basis  of  reasonableness,  the  adoption  of 
which— in  my  opinion — can  save  a  nation  from  financial  convulsions. 
It  IB  claimed  that  the  legal  rata  of  interest  should  be  accepted  as 
reasonable.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  may  be  too  high  or  too  low,  as  it 
is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  has,  therefore,  none  of  the  elements  of  rea- 
sonableneee  in  it 
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THE  RESOLUTIOSS  AND  THEIR  COSSIDERATIOS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  foItowiDg  pre- 
amble and  resolutions : 

It  is  the  dutf  of  every  govemmeat  to  protect  its  people.  But  cap> 
ital,  directed  by  unsctupuloiis  mind*,  reaps  the  profits  of  their  labor. 
Men  of  great  wealth  revel  in  luxury,  while  those  who  earn  the 
money  are  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Our  State  Leg- 
islatures have  made  laws  depriving  us  of  our  land,  for  which  we  have 
a  title  from  the  General  Government,  for  the  benefit  of  railroad  com- 
panies, because  it  xeeined  for  the  public  good.  Subsidies  have  been 
granted  them,  and  Congress  has,  with  a  lavish  hand,  given  them  pub. 
lie  land»— the  people's  inheritance ;  and  the  result  is  extortion  and 
oppression.    Therefore,  be  it 


"  Pay«*  you  go."    Uv«  in  the  old  house  till  the  tmrra  is  all 

Raolved,  By  this  Convention  that  we  most  respectfully  but  etx- 
neetly  request  Congress,  without  needless  delay,  to  pass  a  maximum 
freight  and  passage  law  regulating  traffic  between  the  States,  and  our 
Legislatures  a  law  regulating  it  within  the  States ;  and  we  hereby  pro- 
test against  the  further  granting  of  any  subsidies  whatever  to  private 
corporations  of  any  kind. 
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Sttolved,  That  experience  has  proved  that  freight  b^  water  ia  tb« 
cheapest,  and  we  most  reapectfully  ask  that  Congress,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve us  of  our  burdens,  speedily  take  measures  to  open  water  routes 
from  the  M iseiMippi  to  the  seaboard. 

Kaolved,  That  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  transportation  is,  as  far  as 
poosible,  to  do  without  transportation,  and  therefore  we  ask  and  urge 
our  people  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  create  and  sustain  by  their  pat- 
ron^^  home  manufactures. 

Setolved,  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  the  early  cmo- 
pletion  of  the  doubte-track  Continental  Freight  Railway  from  tike  city 
of  New  York  to  Omaha,  which  promises  tbst  grain  shall  be  trans- 
ported over  said  railway  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  eight  mills  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Saolved,  Thai,  debt  should  ever  be  held  aa  one  of  our  greatest  ene- 
mies ;  that  it  deprives  us  of  manliness,  and  in  a  measure  makes  ua 
slaves;  that  to  live  within  our  means,  however  small,  and  to  pay  as 
we  go,  will  contribute  to  our  success.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  in  earnest,  we  would  ui^  them  to  free  themselves  of  this 
curse,  ao  that,  if  a  final  stru^^le  must  come  between  the  people  and 
monopoly,  our  houses  may  be  in  order,  and  we  the  better  able  to 
withstand  iL 

Bttoked,  That  no  one  industry  can  be  protected  by  legislation,  ex- 
cept at  the  expense  of  alt  other  industries,  and  that  we  are  oppoeed 
to  all  special  legislation. 

Saolved,  That  we  recommend  the  ttiorongh  organization  of  the 
fknaers  of  the  country  in  local,  county,  and  State  oi^anixations,  for 
the  purpose  of  refbrming  the  great  abuses  now  existing,  and  dealing 
out  equal  justice  to  all  men. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  on  the  adoption  of  tlie  reso- 
lutions. The  preamble  and  first  resolution  were  adopted 
without  remarks. 

The  transportation  clause  was  the  occasion  of  a  spirited  de- 
bate, in  which  Mr.  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  H.  C.  Wheeler, 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Beman,  of  Iowa,  and  other  delegates  partici- 
pated. The  debate  ahowed  the  Convention  to  be  divided  in 
opinion  \n  respect  to  this  question.  Finally,  a  substitute,  as 
fbllowa,  waa  adopted : 
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We  demaod  the  coDttmction  of  railraada,  and  the  improvement  of 
WKter  com  muni  cations,  between  the  interior  and  seaboard,  the  same 
to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  General  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  cheap  and  ample  transportation,  and  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  exactions  of  monopolies. 

The  third  resolution,  relating  to  home  manulactureB,  was 
carried. 

The  fourth  resolution,  relating  to  the  double-track  conti- 
nental freight  railroad  from  New  York  to  Omaha,  was  con- 
sidered. A  substitute  was  offered  that  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  people  obtain  from  the  Nationtj  Govern- 
ment assistance  for  building  a  double-track  freight  railroad 
from  near  the  line  of  the  Kansas  &  Nebraska,  as  nearly  in  air- 
line as  possible,  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  substitute  was 
again  read,  put,  and  laid  on  the  table.  The  fourth  or  orig- 
inal resolution  was  then  put,  and  lost  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  the  substitute  carried.  The  fifth,  the  sixth,  and  the  last 
resolutions  were  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Illinois,  offered  two  resolutions  recom- 
mending the  State  Farmers'  Association  of  Illinois  to  fur- 
nish such  information  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  as 
will  warrant  the  prosecution  of  suits  against  the  defaulting 
companies,  and  advising  the  farmers  of  other  States  to  ob- 
tain a  similar  law  from  their  Legislatures.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

Mr,  F.  C.  Capreol,  of  Canada,  President  of  the  Huron  and 
Ontario  Ship  Canal,  in  an  elaborate  addre.?a  presented  the 
merits -of  the  great  scheme  for  water  communication  between 
the  ocean  and  the  West,  by  which  sea-going  vessels  of  1,200 
tons  burden  might  pass  directly  to  the  upper  lake  ports.  He 
stated  that  the  construction  of  the  canal  would  lessen  the 
length  of  route  by  some  800  mites,  and  increase  the  value  of 
grain  ten  per  cent,  a  bushel.    He  showed  that  almost  all  the 
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benefits  arieiiig  firom  Bucb  a  canal  would  go  to  the  Weetern 
agriculturists;  thn  only  profit  accruing  to  the  Canadians 
would  be  the  toll  charged  for  passing  vessels. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Capreol  was  requested  to  present  his  plana 
for  cheap  transportation  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  in- 
corporated in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

PORK  TO  BE  HELD  FOR  A  RISE.. 

After  a  short  address  from  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  of  MassachuT 
setts,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which,  after  a  spirited  but  principally  one-sided  debate, 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention 
recommend  to  the  farmers  of  the 
North-weat  that,  in  order  to  corr; 
out  in  a.  practical  manner  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  co-operation,  they 
will  withhold  from  the  market  their 
live  products  until  the  price  shall 
reach  such  a  figure  that  the  producer 
shall  receive  the  legitimate  fniita  i 
of  hilt  labor;  and  we  consider  that 
95.00  pet  100  pounds,  gross,  is  a  just 
and  fitir  price,  both  to  producer  and 

**""""""'  H«ld  tor  S0.OO  pap  lOO. 

REPORT  OS  THE  ILLINOIS  RAILROAD  LAW. 

The  Committee  on  Railway  Legislation  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  adopted : 

nie  committee  appointed  to  report  to  the  Convention  the  effect 
upon  producera  and  ahippen  of  Oie  l^^lation  on  railways  in  Illi- 
nois, and  whether  they  advise  similar  legislation  in  all  llie  States, 
have  had  the  subject  under  conudenttion,  and  would  report  that  ita 
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oott  of  tnuuportefion  haa  not  jet  be^  ndticed  to  tha  extent  that 
eflbct  haa  not  yet  been  luch  as  its  fHenda  contemplated;  that  the 
was  expected  irhen  the  law  was  fliat  passed ;  but  when  the  tulroads 
of  the  State  are  compelled  to  a  strict  olMervance  of  the  same,  it  is 
belieTed  that  favorable  results  will  follow.  Your  committee  repec^ 
fully  lepiesent,  on  the  adviaorr  portion  of  the  resolution,  that  they 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  adviae  other  States,  bnt  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  other  States  in  tiie  Union  wobtd  be  benefited  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  similar  to  the  law  of  Uliuois,  or  a  better  one  if 
they  can. 

It  waa  moved  that  whea  the  Coarention  adjourn,  it  be  aine 
die.  Mr.  Boone,  of  Jo  Daviesa  County,  HI.,  said  they  could 
not  afibrd  to  adjourn  fine  die.  The  producing  classes  sustain 
the  same  relations  in  modern  society  as  serfs  did  in  the  days 
of  history.  This  was  to  be  considered  as  an  agricultural 
congress.  He  proposed  an  adjournment  for  one  year,  to  the 
same  time  and  place. 

An  adjournment,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President  of 
the  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Association,  was  then  proposed, 
and  adopted. 
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OlfE  OF  TEE  FATBEBS  OF  THE  PATRONS  OF  BUS- 
BANDBY. 

William  Saunders  has  been  tenned  the  father  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  Order  is  founded. 
He  wrote  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  enunciated  the  principles  upon  which  the 
organization  is  based.  Although  he  never  took  the  field  as 
an  organizer  of  Granges,  not  being  personally  calculated  for 
that  work,  nevertheless,  he  haa  allowed  no  opportunity  to 
pass  of  asserting  the  importance  of  the  organization  and 
the  good  that  might  be  accom|>Iished  through  its'  means. 

His  standing  throughout  the  entire  country  as  a  working 
horticulturist  and  landscape  gardener,  the  importance  of 
his  experiments,  and  the  elucidation,  through  his  writings, 
of  various  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture, 
have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  Hia  retiring 
manners  never  allowed  him  to  place  himself  conspicuously 
before  the  public,  and  yet  no  person  can  converse  with,  or 
listen  to,  him  for  five  minutes  without  being  aware  that  his 
Is  a  master  mind,  which  works  only  to  bring  out  results. 
Hence,  all  who  know  him,  either  personally  or  by  reputa- 
tion, have  felt  that  if  he  recommended  the  Order  of  Patrons 
(86S) 
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of  Husbandry,  tliat  orgauization  could  not  be  very  far 
TTOug ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  tbat,  without  bis  influence 
and  aid,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  eatAblish  the  Order 
in  the  confidence  of  the  agricultural  maaseB — if,  indeed,  it 
could  have  continued  to  exist  at  all. 

EABLTCABEEB. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  bom  at  St.  Andrews,  Fifeehire,  Scot- 
land, in  December  of  1822,  and  was  educated  in  that  city 
of  universities.  After  leaving  college,  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  was  articled  as  an  apprentice  to  a  gardener,  and  has  fol- 
lowed that  business,  in  its  various  branches,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  After  aerving  out  his  apprenticeship,  he  engaged 
as  a  journeyman,  working  imder  firat-cla^s  instructors,  both 
in  Scotland  and  England,  and  ultimately  attaining  the 
respoiL'iible  management  of  an  important  establishment. 

Early  in  1848,  Mr.  Saunders  left  London  for  New  York. 
His  letters  of  introduction  immediately  secured  him  employ- 
ment in  his  profession.  He  was,  for  some  time,  employed 
as  overseer  of  the  extensive  farm  and  garden  of  John  Hop- 
kins, Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Md,,  where  he  introduced  import- 
ant improvements.  He  erected  a  cold  grapery,  three  hun- 
dred feetin  length ;  formed  flower  gardens,  artificial  lakes,  and 
other  landscape  adomraente ;  introduced  thorough  draining  on 
the  farm,  fall  plowing  of  the  clayey  soils,  and  deep  plowing 
of  all.  Finishing  hia  work  there,  he  was  next  employed  in 
laying  out  the  grounds  of  Thomas  Winana,  of  Baltimore. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  landscape  gardening,  the  laying  out 
of  cemeteries  and  extensive  public  and  private  grounds  being 
among  his  specialties. 

In  treating  cemeteries,  Mr.  Saunders  introduced  a  system 
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.  of  combining  the  effect  of  landscape  gardening  with  the 
more  utilitarian  purposes  of  the  gronuda.  In  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  the  grounds  of  suburban  and  country  residence?, 
he  introduced  the  planting  of  useful  fruit-bearing  trees,  as 
being  ornamental  objects  as  well.  In  order  to  study  the  hab- 
its, forms,  and  outlines  of  the  various  fruit  trees,  he  \-isitcil 
orchards  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Saunders  also 
combined  garden  architecture  with  other  professional  duties — 
among  other  things,  introducing  the  now  common  mode  of 
building  glass  greenhouses  with  fixed  roofe,  instead  of  the 
older  mode  of  sliding  sashes. 

An  early,  devoted  attention  to  foreign  grape  culture  in- 
duced the  study  of  mildew  and  ite  causes.  In  this  he  was 
led  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  afterward  demonstrated  as 
fact,  that  this  mildew  was  mainly  produced  by  injudicious 
ventilation.  As  a  remedy,  he  advocated  the  admission  of  air 
from  the  top  only,  and  built  many  houses  without  any  other 
means  of  ventilation — none  being  provided  at  the  bottom. 

LITERABT  LABORS. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Saunders,  in  a  paper  written  for  Sbvey'e 
Magadiie,  showed  the  principles  governing  plant  growth  in 
propagating  from  cuttings — that  of  keeping  the  bottoms  of 
the  cuttings  from  thirty  to  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit  warmer 
than  the  buds  exposed  above  the  surface — thus  exciting  the 
root-forming  process,  while  bud-growth  was  retarded.  This 
paper  was  widely  copied  in  European  horticultural  journals. 
The  practice  thus  recommended  is  now  universally  followed. 
A  suggestion  that  the  rooting  of  cuttings  was  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  starch  contained  in 
them  was,  twenty  years  lat«r,  demonstrated  as  fact  by  the 
investigations  of  German  physiologists. 
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White  engaged  as  a  landscape  gardeuer,  Mr.  SauuderB' 
attention  was  early  called  to  the  lack  of,  and  necessity  for, 
proper  ornamentation  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the  public 
schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges  of  the  country.  He  has 
long  anil  urgently  advocated,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
this  grciit  necessity.  The  growth  of  the  public  taste  and 
effort  in  this  direction  is  largely  due  to  bis  efforts. 

Mr.  Saunders  has,  fii-st  and  last,  furnished  much  practical 
matter  for  the  rural  press.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Sovey'a  Magazine  of  HorticvUure  and  the  HorticuUuriet, 
and  furnished,  for  several  years,  a  comprehensive  monthly 
calendar  of  operations  for  the  vegetable  garden,  orchard, 
forcing  houses,  and  the  conservatory,  in  the  last  named 
journal.  Besides  writing  much  on  landscape  gardening,  in 
architectural  aod  horticultural  journals,  he  has  also  edited 
and  adapted  various  foreign  works  on  horticulture  and  land- 
scape gardening  for  publication  in  this  country.  He  also 
edited,  for  some  years,  the  Farmer  and  Gardener,  of  Phil- 
adelphia; in  addition  to  which,  his  labors  on  other  period- 
icals have  been  considerable. 

cosnECrroy  with  the  agricultural  department. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  was  in- 
trusted, by  tbe  Governoi-s  of  various  States,  to  lay  out  the 
Soldiers'  National  Cemetery  sit  that  place,  being  the  first 
cemetery  of  the  kind  formed  during  or  immediately  after 
the  war. 

While  practicing  landscape  gardening,  the  services  of 
Mr  Saunders  were  in  great  demand,  involving  so  much 
travel,  and  so  great  demands  upon  his  time,  that,  his  health 
giving  way,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  active  labor  in  this 
direction. 
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Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington,  Mr.  Saunders  undertook,  tem- 
porarily, the  Buperintendence  of  the  gardens  of  this  depart- 
ment, but  resigned  the  position  after  a  few  months'  service. 
He  subsequently  undertook  the  work  again,  under  a  perma- 
nent arrangement.  Since  the  Autumn  of  1862,  he  haa 
been  retained  as  Superintendent  of  the  grounds,  and  has 
constantly  labored  for  their  extension,  securing,  in  1864, 
the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  Department,  and  furnish- 
ing the  designs  for  laying  out  and  ornamenting  the  grounds, 
including  the  terraces,  conservatories,  etc.  He  has  regularly 
furnished  his  quota  to  the  reports,  besides  contributing  many 
other  articles  for  its  pages  on  landscape  gardening,  etc. 

FVTURE  PROJECTS. 

One  of  the  important  endeavors  which,  for  years  past, 
has  especially  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Saunders,  is  te> 
procure  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  complete  col- 
lection of  economic  plants,  both  native  and  foreign.  An- 
other is  to  plant  and  form  a  complete  arboretum,  represent- 
ing every  tree  and  shrub  that  is  hardy,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  in  the  latitude  of  Washington.  Both  of  theso 
great  enterprises  are  fully  under  way,  and  the  collectiona, 
even  now,  are  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  that  of  St. 
Louis'  most  liberal  citizen,  Mr.  Shaw,  coming  next. 

Another  noteworthy  project  for  which  Mr.  Saunders  is 
especially  solicitous,  is  to  secure,  for  the  Department,  suffi- 
cient land  to  plant  a  specimen  of  every  fruit-bearing  tree, 
shrub,  and  vine  that  can  be  procured.  This,  if  it  can  be 
earned  out,  will  greatly  assist  correct  pomolc^cal  nomen- 
clature, and  also'  prove,  in  many  other  respecta,  of  inestim- 
f).hle  value  to  the  fruit-producing  iotereets  of  the  country  at 
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large.  Hr.  Saunders,  eioce  hie  connection  with  the  Depart- 
maat,  has  been  tndefotigable  in  introducing  and  disseminat- 
ing a  large  oamber  of  useful  plants.  Some  of  these  have 
not  proved  valuable ;  many  have  not  realized  the  full  ex- 
pectation that  was  hoped  for ;  but  enough  has  been  done  to 
satisfy  the  moat  skeptical  that  the  effort  in  this  direction  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  nation.  It  requires  time 
to  acclimatize  these  exotics,  and  constant  attention  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the"  mode  of  culture  necessary  for 
them.  It  is  a  work  that  only  the  Government  can  properly 
carry  out,  and,  white  his  efforts  in  this  and  other  directions 
are  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  country,  it  is 
hoped  the  Government  will  take  no  steps  calculated  to  dis- 
appoint the  wishes  of  the  agricultural  masses  in  respect  to 
these  naattars. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OP  GEN.  W.  H.  JACKflOK. 


EARLY  LTFS. 


William  H.  Jackson  was  bom  in  Paris,  Henry  Co.,  TenQ., 
Dec  Ist,  1835.  Hia  father,  Dr.  A.  Jackson,  and  liia  mothar, 
Mary  W.  Hant,  both  natives  of  Virginia,  were  married  in 
1829,  and  removed  to  West  Tennessee  in  1830.  The  only 
surviving  cbildren  of  this  marriage  were  Wm.  H.  and 
Howell  E.  Jackflon,  the  latter  now  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  waa  reared  amid  good  and 
yrholesome  precepts  in  the  home  circle,  and  sound  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  and  church.  He  gained  fast  friends  for 
his  high  spirit  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  weak  or  younger  children  in  his  schoolboy  days. 
His  school  broils  all  originated  in  his  fervor  in  defending 
the  weak  t^^ainst  the  strong.  Katurally  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  it  required  the  severe  military  training  of 
West  Point,  where  he  graduated,  to  subdue  this  fiery  spirit. 
The  future  of  his  manhood  waa  early  foreshadowed  in  the 
impetuous  youth,  noted  more  for  energy  of  action  than 
intensity  of  application.  His  fondness  for  field  sports  often 
conflicted  with  the  strict  discharge  of  the  duty  required  in 
his  early  school  days. 
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AT  WEST  POINT  ASJ>  IS  THE  ARMT. 

Id  the  spriag  of  1852,  being  at  that  time  a  member  of 
.be  senior  claaa  of  the  Weet  TennesBee  College  at  Jackson, 
lie  received  the  appointment  of  cadet  at  West  Point.  This 
change  brought  about  higher  aspirations,  stronger  efiforts, 
and  new  aseociatioiis.  In  1856,  he  graduated  witJi  the 
very  large  claaa  of  Uiat  year,  hia  atanding  being  highly 
creditable. 

After  enjoying  at  home  the  usual  furlough  of  gradoatdd 
oadete,  he  reported,  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  to  the  cavalry 
school  of  instruction,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  Colonel  Charles 
May,  of  Mexican  war  fJEime.  He  remained  there  one  year, 
and,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  as  second  Lieatenant,  he  joined  his 
regiment  of  Mounted  Bides,  in  the  United  States  Army, 
then  stationed  at  various  points  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
Lieatenant  Jackson  was  on  this  service  under  Col.  W.  W, 
Loring  firom  1857  to  the  spring  of  1861,  giving  full  scope  for 
adventures  in  following  Indian  trails,  and  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase. 

During  this  time  he  was  frequently  complimented,  not 
only  from  the  headquarters  of  his  regiment,  but  also  from- 
general  headquarters,  for  persistence  in  duty  and  gallantly 
in  action. 

WAS  BRSA^  OUT. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  operating 
against  the  Apaches  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Staunton,  New 
Mexico.  In  the  breaking  up  of  old  relations  incident  to  the 
struggle  between  the  North  and  South,  onr  then  young 
cavalry  officer  was  actuated  by  motives  which,  from  the 
stand-point  of  that  day,  were  most  hcmorable.  His  parents, 
relatives,  and  dearest  Mends  were  all  Southerners ;  and, 
while  separating  with  regret  from  companions  in  arms  who 
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had  with  him  stood  the  brnnt  of  many  an  Indian  onslaught, 
or  had  participated  with  him  in  the  fierca  attack  on  savage 
hordes,  without  heeitation  he  decided  to  go  with  his  native 
State  in  the  conflict.  M'any  of  us  now  feel  that  the  mere  ac- 
cident of  birth  has  more  to  do  in  shaping  oor  destinies  than 
we  might  before  have  realized.  The  past  has  been  fought 
out,  and  the  honest  and  earnest  men  of  North  and  South 
alike  are.a^^ain  united  in  fostering  the  true  aims  and  integ- 
rit;  of  the  reunited  nation,  and  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolve  to  aid  his  native  State,  Lieut- 
enant Jackson  tendered  his  resignation,  turned  over  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  every  cent  of 
government  funds  and  every  description  of  public  property 
in  his  possession,  and,  in  company  with  Col.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  made  his  way  into  Texas,  ran  the  blockade  at 
Galveston,  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  sent  in  the  tender  of  his 
services  through  Major  Longstreet,  to  the  Confederate 
Government,  and  was  at  once  commissioned  cf4)tain  of  ar- 
tillery by  the  governor  of  Tennessee. 

After  performing  various  duties,  he  was  assigned  at  Hew 
Madrid,  in  1861,  to  the  command  of  a  battery  of  light 
artillery.  At  the  battle  of  Belmont,  his  battery  having  been 
disabled,  Captain  Jackson,  by  order  of  his  genera],  led  an 
infantry  charge  against  a  portion  of  the  United  States  troops 
and  was  wounded  in  the  side  with  a  Minie  ball,  which  be 
still  carries — a  striking  reminiscence  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
After  recovering  from  what  at  the  time  was  supposed  to 
be  a  mortal  wound,  he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  and  as-  . 
signed  to  the  command  of  the  Sixth  Tennessee  and  First 
Mississippi  Cavalry,  operating  in  West  Tennessee  and  North- 
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conduct,  was  promoted  brigadier-general,  and  in  command 
of  cavalry  took  part  in  all  the  various  movements  of  Oen- 
ends  Hardee,  Polk,  and  Joe  Johustoa,  commanding  the 
cavalry  on  the  left  ving  in  the  memorable  Georgia 
campaign. 

HZS  PART  Ilf  THE  WAB. 

General  Jackson  i3  &  true  gentleman,  urbane,  self  sacrific- 
ing, and  forbearing  to  his  fellows.  He  is  also  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  his  command  was  noted  for  their  dash  and 
daring  in  die  field.  While  in  battle  he  was  ever  foremost, 
his  high  natural  sense  of  honor,  intensified  hj  his  early 
associations  and  military  training,  ever  led  hina  to  exercise  a 
chivalrous  forbearance  and  clemency  to  those  whom  the  fate 
of  war  threw  into  his  power. 

While  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  South,  from  what  to 
him  seemed  an  imperative  duty,  he  exercised  no  feeling 
of  personal  hostility  to  the  people  of  the  North,  to  whom  he 
accorded  the  same  sense  of  right  to  battle  for  principle  as  he 
claimed  for  himself.  If  all  bad  been  actuated  by  the  same 
humane  feelings,  how  much  bitteniess  would  have  been 
smoothed  over,  and  how  much  misery  and  suffering  would 
have  been  obviated.  His  strong  personal  attachment  to  his 
many  old  chums  in  the  Federal  army,  perhaps,  aided  his 
strong  sense  in  conducting  hia  share  of  the  struggle  upon 
principles  of  civilized  usage,  and  with  as  little  severity  and 
harshness  as  possible. 

Among  the  services  performed,  was  his  engagement  with 
the  dashing  Kilpatrick,  at  Lovejoys'  Station,  leading  with 
Forrest  the  Confederate  advance  into  Tennessee,  and  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  Hood.  For  this  he  was  recommended 
for  promotion  to  a  division,  and  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
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msDcE  of  Forreet's  old  diTision,  with  the  Tezaa  brigacl« 
added.  With  this  fine  commaadj  lie  operated  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  he  was  assigned  by  General  Dick  Taylor, 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  and  General  Dennis,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  as  Commissioner  for  the  parole  of 
ttoopa,  at  Qainesville,  Ala.,  and  Colombus,  Miss. 

AFTER  THE  WAS. 

The  war  closed,  and  with  the  same  resolute  porpoee  that 
had  always  actuated  his  life,  General  Jackson  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultore.  Taking  charge  of  his  facer's  planting  interest, 
he  managed  two  farms,  organizing  a  mixed  force  of  white 
and  colored  laborers,  and  supt^rintending  their  work  with 
judgment  and  profit,  thus  cheerfully  exchanging  the  excite- 
ment of  the  camp  for  the  quietude  of  the  farm.  He  went 
into  the  new  service  with  ardent,  energetic  purpose,  bringing 
to  bear  a  quick  and  observant  mind  in  the  new  field  of  em- 
ployment, which  has  gained  ibr  him  a  distinction  in  agricul- 
ture not  inferior  to  the  fame  which  he  earned  for  himself  in 
the  profession  of  arma;  For  three  or  four  years  he  thus  su- 
perintended the  culture  of  cotton  in  West  Tennessee.  The 
life  of  this  gentleman  since  the  war  has  amply  disproved  the 
paragraph  contained  in  one  of  General  Sherman's  letters  to 
General  Grant,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  assigning  a  reason 
why  liberal  terms  should  be  granted  on  surrender :  "  For," 
said  he,  "  if  we  do  not  pursue  this  course,-8Uch  men  as  For- 
rest, Mosby,  and  Bed  Jackson  [the  subject  of  this  sketch], 
who  know  not,  or  care  not,  for  danger  and  its  oonsequences, 
will  break  off  in  command  of  guerrilla  parties,  and  give  the 
country  great  trouble." 

In  December,  1868,  he  married  Miss  Selene  Harding,  tht, 
daughter  of  General  W.  G.  Harding,  of  Belle  Meade,  near 
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NsfiliTille,  Tennessee,  one  of  the  moet  eminent  agricultorista 
and  stock  raisers  of  Tennessee.  For  this  happy  change 
of  life,  habits,  and  taste,  he  is  indebted  to  the  Lo»t  Cause, 
to  bis  coDoectioQ  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
to  his  marriage,  and  bis  consequent  intimate  association 
vith  his  father-in-law,  one  of  the  moet  ezteuaive  and  suo- 
ceesful  &rmerB  of  Tennelteee. 

TBE  WASaiOB  AS  A  FAMMER. 

This  rare  opportunity  General  Jackson  fully  improved, 
and  this  improvement,  with  his  entbusiasm  in  all  enterprises 
inaugurated  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  farmer  to  bis  proper  poeition,  has  been  bo 
appreciated  that  he  now  fills  the  offices  of  President  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Congress,  President  of  the  Farmers' 
Association  of  Tennessee,  President  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  State,  and  President  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  "Rural  Sun  Publishing  Company,"  a  weekly  journal 
devoted  to  Southern  agriculture.  He  is  also  Master  of 
the  Heart  of  Oak  Grange  of  Patrons  'of  Husbandry  at  Nash* 
ville,  Tennessee. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Jackson  has  been  one 
of  the  fbrempst  men  in  the  South  in  all  that  tends  to  ele- 
vate the  profession,  and  to  unite  the  North  and  South  as 
one  fraternity,  in  order  that  the  delvers  of  the  soil  might 
realize  their  fall  importance  as  a  great  factor  in  the  scale  of 
national  power. 

The  connection  of  this  gentleman  with  the  Fanners* 
Movement  is  already  a  matter  of  history.  It  is  due  to  him 
here,  however,  to  say  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Congress,  at  St.  Louis,  in  1872,  he  was  ten- 
dered the  presidency  of  the  National  Agricultural  Congress, 
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bat  dediaed,  preferring  HuA  the  office  ahoiild  go  to  the 
North-weet.  Hia  nama  aa  Yioe-President  for  Tennessee,  and 
alao  Kia  election  to  the  preaidency  of  the  aaaociation  at  the 
second  annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis, '  in  1873,  hare  been' 
given  elaewhere  in  this  work,  in  the  history  of  the  Farmers* 
Movement. 

General  Jackson  has  always  bed  firm  in  the  belief  (so 
frequently  reiterated  in  thia  work  as  the  writer's  own  opin- 
ion) that  co-operation,  to  be  aucceasful,  must'be  through  the 
unity  in  one  parent  society  of  every  association  in  the 
land. 

One  of  the  mottoes  of  General  Jackson  ia,  "FetUna  Lente," 
which  might  be  translated  for  the  benefit  of  railroad  monop- 
olies, "  Go  slow  up  grade."  Its  literal  translation,  "  Make 
haste  slowly,"  is  applicable  to  his  efforts  is  this  Movement. 
A  convincing  debater,  a  pleasant  orator,  a  will  strong  for 
hia  conviction  of  right,  he  does  not  hold  the  plow  and  look 
back,  hut  drives  a  steady  team  straight  to  the  landmark, 
laying  his  farrow  tme  and  even,  and  without  skips  or  tum- 
forrows.    This  ia  his  conception  of  "Festina  LerU»." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  JOHN  DAVIS. 


EAItLr  PIONEER  LIFE. 

The  subject  of  tliia  sketch  was  bora  in  a  log  cabin,  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Springfield,  lUinoia,  in  the  year  1826. 
When  three  years  of  age,  his  father,  Mr,  Joseph  Davis,  re- 
moved to  Macon  County,  Illinois,  near  Decatur,  where  he 
still  resides. 

This  removal  took  place  during  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
when  settlements  in  central  Illinois  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, when  Chicago  was  a  mere  trading  village,  and  the 
whole  northern  portion  of  Illinoi)  was  an  untiUed  and  wild 
prairie  region,  except  here  and  there,  where  a  few  hardy 
pioneers  had  formed  settlemente.  Indians  were  plenty  and 
on  the  war  path.  Troops  and  prairie  scouta  were  actively 
engaged  in  goarding  the  sparse  settlements,  or  pursuing  the 
savages.  Mills  were  situat^  at  wide  intervals,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  hardy  settlers  were  such  as  to  leave  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  those  old  days.    . 

The  winter  of  1830-31  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
pioneers  of  central  and  sonthem  Illinois,  as  the  winter  of 
deep  snows.  During  two  terrible  storma  in  December,  the 
snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  over  the  surface,  and 
drifted  to  great  heights,  covering  fences,  corn-fields,  small 
■tacks,  and  even  the  cabins  of  the  settlers.    Live  stock  and 
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vild  animals  died  in  great  numbers,  and  the  ing«naity  and 
endurance  of  men  were  Uvxed  to  the  utmoHt  to  save  their 
families  and  teams  from  perishing  &om  cold  and  famine. 

Among  these  hardy  frontiersmen,  none  were  more  con- 
spicuous for  spirit  and  enterprise  than  good  old  Joe  Davis, 
of  Macon.  When  a  neighbor  was  to  be  assisted,  or  help 
was  wanted  in  any  direction,  he  was  always  "  to  the  fore,"  with 
his  heavy  oz  tsam. 

ORISPiya  AT  THE  HORSE  MILL. 

At  last  the  pioneer  father  became  possessed  of  a  mill, 
where  was  ground  the  grain  brought  from  a  radius  of  over 
thirty  miles,  this  method  giving  entire  satisfaction  in  that 
primitive  age.  Fay  was  taken  in  kind,  one-sixth  of  tli€ 
com  and  one-seventh  of  the  wheat  being  the  rule.  Bat, 
then,  there  were  few  monopolies. 

In  due  time,  young  John  was  promoted  from  driving  the 
plow  to  driving  the  mill,  and  as  principal  miller  became  e 
somewhat  important  personage  in  the  rising  commnnity. 
Always  earnest  and  studious,  when  the  day's  work  was  done 
he  would  seize  the  "  Life  of  Marion,"  or  some  other  work  of 
similar  kind,  and  read  aloud  to  those  whose  business  kept 
them  at  the  mill,  and  who,  seated  around  the  blazing  log-heiu) 
in  tlie  ample  fire-place,  were  wont  to  regard  the  fluent  and 
earnest  youth  with  admiration,  his  elocutionary  powers  often 
eliciting  such  remarks  as  this:  "I'd  give  my  best  boss  if 
ray  Jim  could  read  like  the  miller." 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Davis  was  a  woman  of  strong  will  and 
moral  character,  who  accomplished  much  good  in  moulding 
the  characters  of  the  rough  young  men  always  found  grow- 
ing up  in  frontier  settlements.  Many  a  man,  now  past  his 
prime,  thanks  "  Aunt  Sally  "  for  the  advice  and  moral  influ- 
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ence  that  saved  bim  from  Btrcmg  drink,  and,  jterlu^ja,  a 
drimkard's  grave. 

Mr.  Davis'  father  was  a  atock-fanner,  breeding  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  and  awine,  and  aeliing  the  same  for  breeding 
purpoeea,  aa  well  as  for  food.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
coDtinned  working  at  the  fai-m  until  reaching  hifl  twenti- 
eth year,  acquiring  that  strength,  nerve,  and  constitution 
that  were  to  enable  bim,  in  after  life,  to  study  and  store  hia 
mind  with  the  knowledge  that  makes  the  cultured  man.  It 
is  this  early  culture  that  has,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
perhaps,  given  him  tiie  practical  ability  for  which  he  is 
remarkable. 

QETTINQ  AS  EDUCATION  AND  START  IN  LIFE. 

At  nineteen,  Mr.  Davie  left  the  farm  and  set  about  get- 
ting an  education,  spending  two  years  as  a  student  and  clerk 
in  a  drug  store  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  attending  the 
academy  of  Professor  Eaterbrook.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Jacksonville,  and  entered  Illinois  College,  After  leaving 
college,  he  became  one  of  Professor  Turner's  agents  in  intro- 
ducing the  growth  of  the  Osage  orange  on  the  prairies.  This 
connection  continued  three  or  four  years,  leading  to  a  close 
intimacy  which  was  never  sundered.  Their  minds  worked 
in  perfect  accord  in  relation  to  education  to  the  industries. 
The  general  ideas  with  the  early  agitators,  on  this  subject, 
to  use  Mr.  Davis'  words,  were,  "To  discard  the  obsolete 
and  useless  branches  of  education,  and  to  adopt  the  modem 
and  practical  subjects  in  their  stead." 

In  May,  1851,  Mr.  Davis  was  married  to  Miss  Martha 
Ann  Powell,  of  Wisconsin,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Powell, 
and  sister  to  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  who  is  now  widely  known 
as  the  explorer  of  the  Colorado  River.     About  1853,  Mr. 
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IDavia  ajid  Major  Powell  entered  into  basinese  relations  with 
the  lamented  C.  E.  Overman,  then  of  Fulton  County,  Illi- 
nois, and  started  a  branch  nursery  in  Macon  County,  under 
the  firm  name  of  "  Davis  &  Powell."  This  relationship  was 
mutually  pleasant  to  all  the  parties,  and  lasted  for  several 
years. 

While  engaged  as  a  nurseryman — a  business  which  he 
continued,  on  a  limited  scale,  after  the  termination  of  the 
partnership  above  named — Mr,  DavJB  made  himself  a  most 
comfortable  home,  about  five  miles  east  of  Decatur,  where 
he  reared  a  family  of  six  boys  and  three  girls,  devoting 
himself,  on  his  home  firm,  to  the  raising  of  fruit  and  stock. 

Daring  his  whole  life,  Mr.  Davis  has  been  an  indefatigable 
planter  of  trees,  and  has  found  it  pay.  Several  places 
which  he  has  improved  for  sale  have  brought  more  money 
than  other  places  naturally  as  good,  with  better  buildings, 
but  lacking  orchards  and  shade. 

•'WESTWAUD,  SOI" 

At  length,  a  growing  family  induced  Mr,  Davia,  in  1869, 
to  visit  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  homes  for  bis 
children;  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  improving  a  farm  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  near  Junction  City,  Davia 
County,  old  Fort  Uiley  being  in  full  view  from  hia  premises. 
Hia  entire  family  removed  to  their  new  home  in  Kansas, 
where  they  are  all  now  permanently  located,  in  1872. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  good  speaker  and  a  forcible  writer,  and  in 
his  new  home  he  could  not  long  renjain  in  obscurity.  In 
January,  1873,  at  the  invitation  of  President  Dennison,  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  he  delivered  an  address  on 
the  "  Transportation  of  American  Products,"  which  was 
favorably  noticed  by  the  press. 
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PEBSEyr  PROUINENCE  AND  LABOBS. 

In  March,  1873,  Mr.  Davis  became  Preaident  of  the 
newly-formed  Agricultural  Society  of  Davis  County,  anc| 
went  as  a  delegate,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  K.  Wright, 
to  the  F&rmera'  State  Convention,  held  on  the  26th  and 
27th  of  the  same  month,  at  Topeka.  He  was  elected  Preai- 
dent of  the  Convention,  and,  at  the  organization  of  the  State 
Farmers'  Association,  was  chosen  President  of  that  body. 

Thus  this  earnest  and  untiring  worker  waa  happily  har- 
nessed into  the  traces  in  this  young  State,  to  help  roll  for- 
ward the  car  of  progress. 

He  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  cause  of  in- 
dustrial education  in  Kansas,  pitting  himself  fearlessly 
against  the  sectarian  cliques  who  sought  to  gain  control  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  that  State,  to  the  exclusion  of 
agriculture  and  mechanics. 

One  of  his  most  characteristic  efforts  waa  an  open  letter, 
on  the  subject  of  such  education,  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  published  in  the  Kanma  Farmer,  early  in  1873. 
This  drew  out  some  able  criticisms  from  the  editor  of  that 
joomal,  and  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Davis  by  Rev.  L.  Stern- 
berg, The  discussion  was  sharp,  spirited,  and  interesting, 
and  hae  accomplished  its  full  quota  of  good  in  moulding 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education  in 
Kansas.  It  has  also  assisted  in  bringing  Mr.  Davis  promi- 
nently before  the  people  of  the  West,  as  an  able  and  fear- 
leas  champion  of  their  rights. 
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BIOGBAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  HON.  W.  C.  FLAGG. 


PARENTAGE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Willard  Cutting  Flagg  -was  bom  September  16,  1829, 
oa  the  farm  where  he  now  reeides,  in  what  waa  then  known 
as  Paddock 'fl  Settlement,  Madison  County,  Illinois.  He  is 
the  .son  of  (Jershom  Flagg  and  Jane  Paddock,  both  natives 
of,  and  early  emigrants  from,  Vermont. 

Attending  the  local  school  and  doing  the  usual  work  of  a, 
farmer's  boy  until  1844,  he  thereafter  spent  the  winters  at  a 
first-class  English  and  classical  high-school  in  St,  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, until  1850,  when  he  entered  Yale  College  aa  freshman, 
graduating  in  course  in  1854,  and  taking  the  rank  of  an 
"  oration  man  "  in  scholarship.  He  was  awarded,  two  prizes 
in  English  Composition  in  the  sophomore  year.  In  the 
junior  year  he  took  the  Yale  Literary  Gold  Medal  for  Eng- 
lish Composition,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  five  editors  of 
the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  for  senior  year. 

After  graduating,  he  returned  home  and  commenced  work 
upon  the  farm,  continuing,  however,  to  intersperse  a  good 
deal  of  reading  and  some  magazine  writing  with  his  labors. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1856,  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Entering  into  the  political 
canvass  of  that  year,  in  support  of  Fremont  and  tlie  Re- 
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publicnn  ticket,  he  wrote  earnestly  for  the  political  press. 
Id  1857,  after  the  death  of  hie  father,  he  devoted  hiroaelf 
eichisively  to  farming,  and  in  1858  and  succeeding  years, 
besides  building,  planting,  and  fencing  fields,  old  and  new, 
he  commenced  orchard  planting.  During  the  next  ten  yeani, 
he  planted  about  one  hundred  acres  of  orchard,  principally 
apple,  but  also  comprising  a  good  many  peach  and  other 
fruit  trees,  besides  a  pretty  extensive  collection  of  experi- 
mental varieties  of  Dearly  all  sorts  of  fruits. 

CONNECTION  WITB  ILLINOIS  SOBTICULTVRAL  SOCIETr. 

In  1860,  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  and  the  County  Committee,  be  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  wrote  some  political  pamphlets. 

In  1861  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1869, 
bringing  to  this  position  an  untiring  industry,  and  a  large 
and  varied  experience.  The  volumes  of  that  society  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  horticulturists  all  over  the  country. 
In  this  position  he  continued  until  1869,  most  of  the  time 
serving  without  compensation,  when  the  Society  most  re- 
luctantly accepted  his  resignation,  and,  in  appreciation  of 
his  earnest  and  self-sacriScing  labors  in  its  behalf,  unani- 
mously elected  him  their  President  for  1871. 

■In  1862,  Mr.  Flagg  introduced  into  Madison  County,  Illi- 
nois, a  herd  of  Devon  cattle,  having  previously  bred  grades 
of  this  stock,  and  now  haa  a  herd  of  about  twenty  "  pure 
bred,"  besides  grades.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Collector  of  the  Twelfth  District  of  Illinois,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  January,  1869,  when  he  re- 
signed it  in  order  to  take  his  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  to 
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wKich  he  was  elected  from  the  coanties  of  Madiaoa  and  St. 
aair,  in  1868. 

In  1864,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Agricultural 
College  queetioD,  then  beginning  to  avaken  a  renewed  inter- 
eat  in  our  State,  and  joined  with  other  frienda  of  the  move- 
ment in  opposing  the  attempt  to  divide  the  agricultoral  and 
mechanical  grant  between  the  existing  colleges. 

In  1867,  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  elected  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Board,  a  position  which  he  has 
held  since  that  time. 

LEQ^LATIVE  CAREER. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Flagg  was  nominated  and  elected  State  Sen- 
ator from  the  counties  of  Madison  and  St.  Clair,  and  served 
in  the  eeasions  of  1869  and  1871,  the  special  sessions  of  1871 
and  the  adjourned  session  of  1872,  during  which  period  he 
had  an  opportunity,  in  connection  with  his  fellow-members 
from  that  locality,  of  breaking  down  the  Wiggins'  Ferry 
monopoly  at  East  8t  Ijouis.  He  voted,  though  unsuccesa- 
fully,  against  the  infamous  Lake  Front  Bill  and  the  "  Grab 
Law  "  pf  1869,  by  which  the  railroads  combined  to  rob  Chi- 
cago of  her  frontage  to  Lake  Michigan. 

In  the  session  of  1871,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  he  reported  a  revision  of  the  school  law,  and  in- 
troduced the  clause  for  the  study  of  the  elements  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  as  a  requirement  in  the  qualification  of  teach- 
ers, and  as  a  possible  study  for  pupils.  In  both  sessions  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  railway  question.  Ilia  opinions 
on  the  subject  are  briefly  expressed  in  an  address  before  the 
literary  societies  of  Shurtleff  College,  in  June,  1869. 

"  The  association  of  capital  in  this  country,"  said  Mr. 
17 
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Ylsigg,  "  as  well  aa  others,  is  going  oo  rapidly  in  partial  <^po- 
aition  to  tlie  organization  of  labor,  and  often  with  bad  effeobB  aa 
ih.0  State.  Capital,  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  is  organized,  with 
fiunli^,  handled  rapidly,  and  used  onscrupulousty.  It  may 
do  more  mischief  in  a  democracy  than  elsewhere  in  oorrapt- 
ing  persons  in  power.  '  In  democracies,'  said  De  Tocqoeville, 
'  Btateemen  are  poor,  and  have  their  fortunes  to  nu^.'  It 
is  inimical  to  ^e  Tirtae  of  a  democra<7  in  a^;r^ating 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  uneducated,  immoral, 
and  eztravagant ;  who  bring  upon  us  the  vices  and  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  an  aristocracy,  without  its  culture  or  its 
vices. 

"These  evils,  though  general  in  the  case  of  associated 
capital,  are  more  peculiarly  and  specially  the  result  of  onr 
railway  corporations.  They  ask,  and  often  by  fraud  obtain, 
unwarrantable  franchises.  They  are  unscrupulous  in  extor- 
tion when  they  have  the  opportunity,  and  truckling  under 
competition ;  they  consolidate  and  water  stock,  and  compel  the 
traveling  public  to  pay  twenly-five  per  cent  on  the  real  cap- 
ital under  the  guise  of  eight  or  ten  on  the  nominal  capital; 
they  violate  even  the  rule  of  honor  among  thieves,  and 
stockholder  cheats  stockholder  in  the  election  of  directors  to 
get  control  of  the  management." 

In  an  address  on  "  Our  Railways  and  Our  Farraera,"  de- 
livered before  the  Pike  County,  Illinois,  Farmers'  Conven- 
tion, in  1872,  these  viewa  were  elaborated  and  supplemented 
with  other  matter. 


AORIOULTURAL  EDVOATIOS  FROM  A  SCHOLAB^S 
STAND-POINT. 

In  1870,  in  an  address  on  "  the  Education  of  the  Farmer," 
before  the  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  Farmers'  and  Fnjit- 
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Qrovers'  Association,  he  gave  his  views  upon  f^icnltiural 
edacatioD,  taking  the  ground,  in  common  with  other  prac- 
tical minda  "  that  the  young  men  most  earnest  in  getting  an 
education,  although  farmers'  sons,  look  forward  to  other 
porsoitB  than  farming  as  the  goal  of  their  desires.  These 
are  evidently  neither  of  them  necessary  results ;  but  they 
must  affect  our  Uieory  and  practice  of  agricultond  educo- 
tion. 

"  Those  of  OS  who  have  gone  throtigh  the  preacribod  drill 
of  oar  college  courses  have  generally  formed  the  habit  of 
getting  our  knowledge  by  the  study  of  text-books,  rather 
than  by  original  research,  or  even  by  the  accurate  observA' 
tiOD  of  things.  We  have  formed  sedentary  habits.  We 
wonld  rather  read  up  Allen  on  the  '  points '  of  the  short- 
horn than  go  to  the  field  and  examine  the  animal.  In 
other  words,  whilst  the  fanner's  is  an  active  and  practical 
life,  we  have  been  educated  to,  and  formed  the  habits  of,  a 
literary  and  sedentary  life. 

"  The  education  of  the  &rmer,  and  probably  that  of  all 
men  engaged  in  active  pursuits,  should  be  conducted  with  a 
view  to  avoid  it  So  &r  as  possible,  text-books  should  be 
used  munly  for  reference,  and  *  object-teaching'  substituted. 
Botany  should  be  studied  by  dissection  of  the  plant  in  the 
claae-room,  or  by  rambles  in  the  fields  and  forests.  Chem- 
istry should  be  taught,  as  it  now  is  getting  to  be,  by  imme- 
diate resort  to  the  laboratory.  If  breeds  of  animals  be  the 
topic,  the  lecturer  shonld  have  them  at  hand,  and  take  his 
class  to  study  their  points  ;  if  pruning,  the  students  should 
go  to  the  orchard  and  see  the  work  done,  and  help  do  it ;  if 
varieties  of  fruit,  the  fruit  itself,  or  casts  of  it,  should  be  at 
hand,  and  the  tree  that  bears  them  in  the  experimental  or 
Bpedmen  orchard." 
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BDITORZAL  CONSEOTIOm  AND  FTTRfBER  SONOBS. 

In  1869,  Mr.  Flagg  became  editoritilly  connected  with 
ffearth  and  Some,  as  ita  western  correspondent,  and  sine? 
1872  haa  edited  tlia  horticultural  department  of  the  Prairie- 
Farmer.  In  1872,  at  the  meeting  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  held 
in  Eewaoea,  BlinoiB,  he  was  appointed  on  the  State  Central 
Committee,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  duties  assigned  him, 
and  in  asaociatioo  with  Mr.  S.  M.  Smith,  General  L.  F. 
Boas,  and  othera,  aided  in  calling  the  Bloomington  Conveo' 
tion,  at  which  the  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Association  waa 
organized,  and  of  which  association  Mr.  Flagg  is  now  Presi- 
dent. 

At  the  late  biennial  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  held  at  Boston,  Mr.  Flagg  was  onanimously  elected 
Secretary  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  a  portion  of  the  life  and  services  of  one 
who  unites  to  high  culture  a  most  practical  view  of  that 
which  interests  men  in  every-day  life.  Always  willing  to 
acknowledge  a  wrong,  but  strong  in  his  convictions  of  what 
constitutes  right,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  his  education 
had  tended  to  lead  astray  from  rural  life ;  nevertheless,  his 
honest  mind  has  always  kept  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  people 
battling  for  right,  although  his  wealth,  inherited  as  well  as 
earned,  has  never  made  him  feel  the  need  of  labor  to  supply 
either  the  necessities  or  elegancies  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE  PEOPLE  VEsaus  RAU,WAY  MONOPOLIES. 


By  Hon.  W.  C.  Flaog,  President  Illinois  State  FASuxita' 
Association. 


A   GREAT  PVSLIO  DANGER. 

Daring  the  last  fifteen  years,  there  has  grown  up  in 
America  a  distrust,  wliich,  a,t  first  felt  by  a  few,  merged  into 
the  fear  and  finally  into  the  denunciation  of  railway  corpo- 
rations hy  a  large  majority  of  the  increasing  number  who, 
for  any  considerable  time,  have  been  subjected  to  the  extor- 
tionate rates,  the  deliberate  violation  of  moral  and  legal 
obligations,  and  the  corrupting  influence  in  public  and  private 
station  that  have  characterized  our  railway  monopolies.  Ad- 
mitting freely,  to  begin  upon,  that  railway  managers  and 
owners  are  not  neceasarily  nor  per  ae  worse  than  other  men, 
it  must  be  just  as  frankly  stated  that  railway  corporations, 
as  such,  have  proved  one  of  the  worst  influences  in  our  State 
and  national  afiairs. 

Henry  C,  Carey,  the  political  economist,  was  one  of  the 
few  who  early  saw  the  danger.  Writing  to  the  Hon.  L. 
Sherwood,  in  1867,  he  said:  "Nearly  twenty  years  have 
passed  since,  withoat  having  the  smaUeat  personal  iotereet 
in  the  question,  I  spent  two  years  in  the  effort  to  free  New 
Jersey  from  the  tyranny  that  had  been  there  established," 
alluding  to  the  railroad  monopoly  of  New  Jersey.     In  his 
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"  Social  Science,"  pabliahed  in  1858,  speaking  of  the  political 
power  of  railway  corporationa  in  Great  Britain,  he  aaya : 
"  So  it  is  even  now  in  theae  United  States ;  railroad  com- 
panies are  already  controlling  the  legislation  of  many  of  the 
States,  the  day  for  general  combination  having  not  yet  ar- 
rived; but  there  are  many  evidence  of  its  near  approach. 
When  it  shall  arrive  it  will  fumiah  new  proof  to  the  fact, 
that,  of  atl  goverments,  the  most  exhausting  and  oppressive 
is  that  of  the  transporters." 

PRIVATE  C0BP0BATI0S3  QOVBRSING  STATES. 

Geo.  P.  Marsh,  alike  eminent  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy 
and  of  philology,  in  a  note  to  his  "Man  and  Nature"  ex- 
pressed himself  aa  follows,  in  1862 :  "  I  shall  harm  no  honest 
man  by  endeavoring,  as  I  have  often  done  elsewhere,  to  ex- 
cite the  attention  of  conscientious  and  thinking  men  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  great  moral  and  even  political 
intereste  of  Christendom,  from  the  unscrupulousness  of  Uie 
private  associations  that  now  control  the  monetary  a&irs, 
and  regulate  the  transit  of  persona  and  property  in  almost 
every  civilized  country.  More  than  one  American  State  is 
literally  governed  by  unprincipled  corporations,  which  not 
only  defy  the  legialatiye  power,  hut  have,  too  often,  oormpted 
even  the  administration  of  justice. 

***** 

"  The  example  of  the  American  States  shows  that  private 
corporations — whose  rule  of  action  is  the  interest  of  the  as- 
sociation, not  the  conscience  of  the  individual — though  com- 
posed of  ultra-democratic  elements,  may  become  moat  dan- 
gerous enemies  to  national  liberty,  to  the  moral  interests  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  the  purity  of  legislation  and  of  judicial 
action,  and  to  the  aacredness  of  private  rights." 
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Hon.    ^fVILLARD  C.    FL.ACO, 
Preaidant  lUlnoU  SUM  F*rm«r«*  A««oolation. 
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These  worda  of  warning  were  unheard  by  a  nation  enter- 
ing upon  a  Btruggle  with  the  other  and  greater  vested  wrong 
of  slavery ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  for  tho  Union 
closed,  during  which  time  the  chartering  and  constructioB 
of  niilwaya  went  briskly  on,  that  such  men  aa  Lorenzo  Sher- 
wood, Joaiah  Quincy,  and  the  younger  Charlee  Frauds 
Adams  could  have  an  attentive  hearing. 

RAILWAY  V0RP0BATI0S8  DEFIANT. 

By  this  time  railway  corporations  had  grown  bold  and 
defiant.  Fiak,  Gould,  Vanderbilt,  and  Drew  warred  among 
themselves,  and  were  more  or  less  afraid  of  one  another;  but 
they  evidently  regarded  the  New  York  legislature  and  judi- 
ciary as  their  tools.  Their  armed  minions,  like  the  following 
of  mediEevel  lords,  broke  the  peace  and  one  another's  heads 
with  impunity.  In  other  quarters,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  several  southern 
legislatures  and  State  goverraente  were  the  fecile  tools  of 
other  corporations.  The  Union  Pacific  and  its  Credit  Mo- 
bitier  ring  invaded  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  brought 
scandal  upon  national  as  will  as  State  governments.  The 
so-called  "  Farmer's  Movement "  did  not  begin  an  hour  too 
soon. 

Attempts  are  made  to  falsify  the  issue,  and  to  assume  that 
this  is  a  war  of  farmers  against  railroads — a  class  pitted 
against  a  useful  invention — but  they  who  make  this  attempt 
and  the  assumption  lack  either  clear  heads  or  fair  minds. 
It  is  the  eternal  warfare  of  popular  rights  against  privilege, 
in  a  new  shape — a  conflict  just  aa  irrepressible  and  inevitable 
in  its  results,  as  that  other  conflict  which  absorbed  the 
energies  and  sacrificed  the  youthful  life  of  the  nation  for 
four  years. 
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I  shall  attempt  to  state  the  case  of  the  people  in  thia  con- 
troveiay  hy  the  affirmatioQ  of  a  few  propositions  that  I 
think  no  unprejudiced  person  will  deny. 

HAIL  WATS  THE  PUSLIO  HIOHWATS. 

Bailways  are  the  highways  of  the  country,  and  year  hy 
year  absorb  the  business  of  transportation  from  earth  roads, 
caaalB,  rivers,  and  lakes,  unless  their  charges  are  exorbitant. 
They  took  the  business  of  the  common  road  immediately 
on  their  completion,  except  for  short  distances ;  and  it  is  only 
lately,  when  the  chnrgea  of  transportation  by  rail  became 
prohibitory,  that  we  hear  again  of  wagons  being  brought  into 
use  for  distances  of  &fty  to  one  hundred  miles.  The  Erie 
Canal  carries  less  flour  from  Buffalo  eastward  by  far  than 
the  railways  competing  with  it. 

"  In  1861,"  says  Sarper's  Magazine  for  November,  1873, 
"the  canals  of  New  York  transported  2,144,373  tons  of 
Western  producta,  and  the  three  trunk  railroads,  the  New 
York  Central,  Erie,  and  PennsylvHuia  railroads,  905,521, 
In  1871,  the  canals  carried  only  1,863,868  tons,  and  the 
railroads  3,057,168.  The  Grand  Trunk,  of  Canada,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  must  add  about  40  per  cent. 
to  the  latter  amount."  "  Steam,"  says  Chai-lee  Francis 
Adams,  "abolishes  the  Mississippi  River." 

In  1872,  St.  Louis  received  2,838,364  tons  of  freight  by 
railroad,  against  863,919  by  river,  and  shipped  1,204,604 
tons  by  rail,  against  805,282  by  river.  The  lakes  still  carry 
a  large  part  of  the  grain,  shipped  from  Chicago,  but  not  of 
the  flonr. 

Every-where  transportation  by  rsiA  seems  to  successfully 
compete,  if  it  will,  with  transportation  by  any  other  method. 
In  other  words,  year  by  year  the  railroads  of  our  country 
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replace  the  old-fashioned  tnmpike  or  highway  and  its 
vagona,  and  even  the  natural  and  artificial  water  ways  of 
the  country  to  an  extent  that  niakea  them  even  now,  and  yet 
more,  prospectively,  the  great  thoroughiares  of  the  country. 
Kow,  if  our  county,  town,  or  other  municipal  authorities, 
when  a  road  waa  to  be  eHtablished,  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  over  to  some  person,  or  perBona,  not  public  officers, 
the  privily  of  building  such  road,  with  the  right  to  con- 
demn the  land  of  persons  through  whose  farms  the  road 
passed,  and  of  remunerating  himself  by  putting  up  tompike 
gat^s  and  ch^ging  whatever  toll  he  pleased  of  travelers, 
they  would  be  doing  what  many  of  our  legislatures  have 
been  doing  for  years  with  railways,  and  would  be  taken  to 
task  as  not  protecting  the  public  interest.  It  would  ba 
claimed  that  public  travel  and  trade  were  such  a  public  ne- 
cessity that  they  should  be  blocked  just  as  little  as  practi- 
cable by  hig'  es;  and  hence,  that  the  man  who  would 
build  and  keep  the  turnpike  in  order  for  the  lowest  toll, 
or  perhaps  the  public  authorities  themselves,  should  take 
charge  of  the  road. 


HIQHWA  YS  OF  TBAmPORTATTOlf  SBOVLD  BE  OOVERNED 
BY  THE  POSLIO  A  UTHOBITIES. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  proposition  which  is 
this :  That  the  highways  of  our  transportation  and  travel 
should  so  far  be  controlled  by  the  public  authorities  aa  to 
furnish  transportation  of  persons  and  property  at  the  lowest 
rate  practicable.  This  is  readily  seen  and  admitted  when 
we  talk  of  the  wagon  roads  from  our  farms  to  the  nearest 
market ;  it  is  not  less  true  of  the  longer  railroads  to  the 
more  distant  market.  Chea^  transportation  makes  cheap 
food,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  in  Georgia  and  Massachusetts. 
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It  makes  fael  chetq)  not  only  in  PennsylvaDia,  bat  in  Cod- 
necticat.  It  distributee  Uioee  QeceBsariee  of  life  all  over  the 
land,  and  givee  eqoal  advantages  to  all  sections.  It  permits 
the  free  movement  of  Uie  people  one  unoog  another,  so  that 
a  more  general  and  continuous  commingling  of  blood,  of 
habits,  and  ideas  eu&uee. 

We  admit  the  propceitioQ  of  carrying  at  coet  also  vhen 
the  matter  of  postal  carriage  oomes  up.     We  admit  and 
approve  the  principle  that  the  general  govemmeDt  should  ' 
take  the  risk  of  carrying  the  mails,  based  on  the  idea  that 
such  carriage  shall  be  nearly  or  quite  self-snpporting. 

But  the  propoeition  can  be  put  in  more  general  and  equally 
forcible  terms,  and  I  do  it,  using  the  language  of  oar  present 
minuter  to  Italy,  Creorge  P.  Marsh,  as  written  ten  years  ago 
("  Man  and  Nature,"  page  54) :  "  It  is,  theoretically,  the 
duty  of  government  to  provide  all  those  public  &cilitieB  of 
intercommunication  and  commerce  which  are  essential  to 
Uie  prosperity  of  civilized  commonwealths,  but  which .  indi- 
vidual means  are  inadequate  to  fiimish,  and  for  the  due 
administration  of  which  individoal  guaranties  are  insufficient. 
Hence,  public  roads,  canals,  railroads,  postal  communications, 
the  circulating  mediums  of  exchajige,  whether  metallic  or 
representative,  anmee,  navies,  being  all  matters  in  which  the 
nation  at  large  has  a  vastly  deeper  interest  than  any  private 
association  can  have,  onght  legitimately  to  be  ooostnicted 
and  provided  for  by  that  which  is  the  visible  personification 
and  embodiment  of  the  nation,  namely,  its  legislative  head." 

ACTUAL   COST  OF  OABSTiya  PASSESOEBS. 

This  intervention  of  the  public  authorities  I  justify  by 
a  third  proposition,  viz. :  That  the  coat  of  railway  transpor- 
tation is,  or  may  be,  far  below  the  charge  now  collected  from 
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the  prodooer  and  oonsumer.  To  show  tiiis,  let  ns  see  hoT 
cheaply  paseengere  and  freight  have  been  carried,  and, 
agMD,  how  much  they  are  charged  under  existing  manage- 
ment. 

Take,  first,  passenger  rates.  We  have  the  statement  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  for  1872,  that  it  costs  that  Company 
1.837  cents  to  carry  a  passenger  one  mile.  The  same  state- 
ment admits  a  charge  of  2.46  cento  per  mile,  or  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  above  cost,  I  have  no  means  of 
■  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  or  ascertaining  whether 
the  items  of  cost  are  legitimate,  but  I  presume  that,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Company  includes  a  large 
number  of  short  lines,  in  somewhat  remote  and  comparatively 
sparsely  settled  districts,  that  it  is  probable  there  are  many 
'  oads  whose  transportation  costa  less  to  the  railway  com- 
^>any  and  more  to  the  shipper.  Examining  the  report  of 
the  State  Engineer  of  New  York,  I  find  that,  assuming  cost 
of  maintenance  of  roadway  (including  taxes),  cost  of  re- 
pairs and  machinery,  and  cost  of  operating  the  roads,  to  be 
the  items  of  coat,  that,  in  1872,  it  cost,  according  to  the  re- 
turns given,  an  aven^  of  1.645  cents  per  passenger  per 
mile  in  New  York,  while  the  charge  was  2.3801  cento,  or 
nearly  forty-five  per  cent,  in  advance  of  cost. 

These  are  about  all  the  attainable  figures  of  coat  to  rail- 
way companies,  excepting  that  we  know  that,  in  England, 
passengers  have  been  carried  at  .42  of  a  cent  per  mile  in, 
first-class  carriages,  not  only  without  loss,  but  with  a  toss 
of  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  dividends,  and  in 
another  case  at  .54  of  a  cent  absolutely  without  loss,  even  in 
the  dividends- 
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TBAMPOBTATJON  RATES  IN  EUROPE  AND  TBE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Compare  these  figures,  now,  with  what  tiie  public  is  re- 
quired to  pay.  Id  Belgium,  where  we  find  the  cheapest 
kaown  rates  of  regular  passenger  traffic,  we  find  that,  on 
railroads  costing  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  dollars  per 
mile,  the  charge  for  first-claas  rates  is  one  dollar  and  fifty- 
eight  cents  per  hundred  miles,  or  1.58  cents  per  mile.  This 
seems  to  be  a  partial  result  of  the  fact  that  the  government 
there  owns  and  operates  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  railroads. 

The  charge  is  2.52  in  Italy,  3.12  in  Prussia  and  Austria, 
and  finidly,  and  greatest  of  European  rates,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  competition  has  been  relied  on,  the  Eng- 
lishman, traveling  on  a  road  costing  one  hundred  and 
aeventy-five  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  pays  4.50  cents  per 
mile  for  first-class  rates. 

In  Massachusetts  the  average  rates  for  1872  were  2.426 
cents  per  mile;  in  New  York,  2.3801  cents;  in  Ohio,  3.18; 
and  in  Illinois,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  it  out,  3.43  for 
through  rates,  and  3.95  for  local,  or  3.75  for  both.  These 
are  the  avera^^  of  large  and  populous  States,  in  which, 
and  through  which  the  current  of  travel  flows  broad  and 
strong;  and  which,  consequently,  give  the  more  favorable 
chai^^  for  railroad  travel,  although  even  these  are  far 
above  cost. 

But  here  is  a  table  of  prices  "  adopted,"  we  ai-e  told,  but 
not  by  whom,  fiijm  St.  Louis  to  the  different  cities  of  the 
country.  You  can  reach  Boston  at  2.3  cents  per  mile, 
Quebec  at  2.6,  and  L3rachburg,  Vs.,  at  2.7.  To  New  Or- 
leans, Atchison,  Cairo,  Chicago,  and  Memphis  you  must  pay 
4  cents ;  to  Fort  Scott,  4.6,  and  to  San  Francisco,  4.8  cents 
per  mile,  over  a  road  built  by  government  gratuities. 
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gnuited,  it  vaB  supposed,  in  the  interest  of  the  peo^dfl. 
Over  the  same  road  you  c&n  reach  Sacramento,  one  hondred 
and  thirty-eight  miles  nearer  than  San  Francisco,  by  paying 
a  like  aom,  or  more  than  5  cents  a  mile ;  while  it  will  cost 
yon  6.8  cents  per  mile  to  reach  Denver,  and  the  extortiooate 
charge  of  6  cents  per  mile  to  go  to  Salt  Lake,  on  a  railroad 
given  by  the  government. 

Thus  much  for  passenger  rates.  Let  us  now  look  at  freight 
rates,  which  is  a  more  important  question.  The  men  who 
need  cheap  food,  cheap  clothii^,  and  cheap  fuel,  are  lees  in- 
terested in  travel  than  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
They  ought  to  travel,  but  they  can  not  Bread,  clothing, 
and  fuel  they  must  have. 

WHAT  FREIGHTS  OOST,  ASD  WHAT  IS  OBARQED. 

(jk)ing  back  to  ^e  Pennsylvania  Compaoy,  we  find  it 
admits  being  able  to  carry  freight,  in  1872,  at  .886  of  a 
cent  per  ton  per  mile,  but  charged  1.4163  cents,  an  advance 
of  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  over  the  actual  cost.  The  Syra- 
cuse, Binghampton,  and  New  York  admits  carrying  at  a 
cost  of  .76  of  a  cent;  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern at  .95,  and  the  Erie  Railway  at  .98,  according  to  the 
New  York  report. 

The  actual  cost  of  carrying  coal  on  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Bailroad,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Kassa- 
chnsetts  Eailroad  Commissioners,  was  six  mills  per  ton  per 
mile.  The  Syracuse,  Binghampton,  and  New  York  Bailway 
carried  freight,  through  1862,  at  a  coat  of  .41  of  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  in  England  coal  haa  been  carried  at  an 
actual  cost  of  .32  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

This  is  what  has  been  done  and  can  be  done  again,  with 
doe  economy  in   management,  but  the  ehargt  that  moat 
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be  paid  by  the  shipper  or  ooosignee  is  a  very  difierent 

Tite  loweat  average  of  freight  charges  for  1872  that  I 
find  credited  to  any  eztenaive  eystem  of  roads,  ia  that  of 
ibe  FennsylTania  Company,  given  already  at  1,4163  cents 
per  too  per  mile.  The  average  amount  received  on  the 
Kew  York  roads  waa  1.6645  ceuta ;  on  the  Masaachueetts 
roads  (for  local  freighta),  2.81 ;  on  the  Ohio  roads,  2.55 ; 
and  on  the  Illinois  roads,  2.16  for  through  freights,  and 
4.72  for  local  freights,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  figure  averages 
from  the  Illinois  Railway  ConmuBBioners'  reports.  The 
lowest  of  these  rates  leaves  a  wide  possible  margin  of  profits, 
and  in  some  cases  we  can  say  bow  much. 

When  the  Syracuse,  Binghampton,  and  New  York  Rail- 
way carried,  at  a  cost  of  .75  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  it 
received  1.42  cents,  or  an  advance  of  nearly  ninety  per 
cent.;  when  it  carried  at  a  cost  of  .41,  it  received  1.26 
cents,  or  an  advance  of  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent 
The  Providence  and  Worcester,  carrying  at  an  actual  cost 
of  six  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  received  from  coal  consumers 
an  advance  of  over  two  hundred  and  thirty-siz  per  cent,  on 
cost,  ex  about  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  These  wide  mar- 
gins are  shown,  it  will  be  noticed,  from  what  we,  with  our 
western  experience,  would  call  very  reasonable  local  rates; 
and  some  would  be  glad  to  get  as  favorable  rates,  even  <m 
long  hauls. 

WSSTESN  EXPERIESCB. 

If  we  examine  into  our  western  experience,  we  find  that 
still  more  extortionate  charges  are  made.  Taking  the 
cheapest  freights  known  to  our  western  commerce— grain  in 
bulk,  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  rail — we  find, 
from  figures  given  by  the  Bailroad  CkaOU,  of  Chicago, 
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that  tbe  average  rate  on  fourth-class  ireight  for  nine  yean, 
begioniDg  with  1864  and  ending  with  1872,  was  seventy- 
two  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or,  calling  the  distance  one 
thousand  miles,  1.44  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

This  is  about  the  average  charge  on  all  the  freights  on 
the  compartively  local  routes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central, 
and  is  forty-three  cents,  and  more,  on  every  bushel  of  wheat. 
First-class  freights,  to  the  same  point,  averaged,  during 
this  nine  years,  one  dollar  and  eighty-seven  cente  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  nearly  3,38  centa  per  ton  per  mile.  From 
St.  Louis,  80  &r  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  average  rates  have 
been  rather  less  feivorable. 

In  1872,  the  rail  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  on 
fourth-claaa  ireigbt,  was,  according  to  the  Hailroad  Gazette, 
fifty-eight  and  two-thirds  cents  per  hundred  pounds^l.l? 
cents  per  ton  per  mile — or  a  little  over  thirty-five  cents  per 
bushel  of  sixty  pounds.  Supposing  this  freight  to  have 
been  carried  at  a  coet  of  six  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  it  would 
amount  to  thirty  cents  per  hundred,  or  eighteen  cents  per 
bnshel,  a  difference  of  seventeen  cents  per  bushel ;  and  on 
the  two  hundred  million  bushels  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  shipped  from  the  West,  and  to  have  been  affected  in 
cost  of  transportation  and  in  price,  this  would  amount  to 
thirty-six  million  dollars,  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  producer 
and  consumer. 


EZOESSIFB  CHARGES  IN  TENNESSEE  AND  IOWA. 

These  overcharges,  however,  are  moderate  compared  with 
the  local  charges  made  at  non-competing  points,  when  no 
"  contract "  is  made.  Here  the  charge,  in  many  cases,  is  lim- 
ited and  fixed,  not  with  any  reference  to  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  rail,  bat  by  the  inability  of  the  shipper  or  con- 
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B^ee  to  do  better.  A  Teniiessee  farmer  writes  the  Prairie 
Farmer  that  he  is  charged  seven  cents  a  bushel  on  corn, 
transported  by  the  cnr  load,  twenty-six  miles  to  Nashville. 
This  is  nine  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  at  least  nine  times' 
the  cost. 

Suel  Foster,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  a  gentleman  well  and 
fevorably  known  among  our  Iowa  fruit  growers,  was  charged 
the  same  or  a  higher  rate  for  three  times  the  distance.  On 
bulky  and  cheap  producta,  such  a^  corn  in  a  productive 
season,  hay,  oats,  etc.,  tha  rates  are  often,  in  many  places, 
probibitoiy. 

According  to  Poor,  there  were  carried  in  the  United 
States,  in  1872,  not  less  than  two  hundred  million  tons  of 
freight,  at  a  charge  to  the  producer  and  consumer,  in  round 
numbers,  of  three  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars.  As- 
suming this  freight  to  have  been  carried  at  the  moderate 
chai^  of  fifty  per  cent  above  cost,  the  railway  companies 
levied  a  tax  for  transportation  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twelve  million  dollars,  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  over  and  above  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Transportation  is  simply  a  necessary  evil  in  the  case  of 
freight.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  feeding  power  of  grain,  the 
warming  power  of  coal,  or  the  clothing  capacity  of  cotton; 
and  all  charges  levied  for  profit,  over  and  above  a  fair  rate 
of  interest  on  the  amount  actually  invested  in  transporta- 
tion, is  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  and,  in  many  locali- 
ties, crnahea  out  enterprise  and  prosperity. 

SELF-INTEREST  THE  SAIIWAY  RULE  OF  ACTIOS. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  railway  an  expensive  secessity, 
which  farmers  near  a  market  learn  to  discard,  although  it 
could  serve  Uiem  also  to  mqtual  advantage,  bat  ihe  railway 
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cra^ration  ib,  in  many  instances,  a  ciq>ricioaB  muter. 
Having  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business  of  the  coantiy 
througli  which  it  ruoe,  except  at  competing  points,  it  illns* 
(fates  the  troth  above  stated,  by  Mr.  Marsh,  tiiat  its  interea 
is  its  rule  of  action.  We  might  add  that  self-interest  is  its 
Juffheat  role  of  action;  for,  in  many  cases,  the  capriciousness 
of  officials,  their  individnal  piques  or  private  profit,'  have 
been  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  true  policy  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  railway  company. 

In  any  event,  the  relative  prosperity  of  oommunities  of 
traders  and  manu&cturerB,  estahliBhed  at  different  stations 
along  the  company's  line,  is  made,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
a  secondary  and  trivial  consideration.  The  result  of  this  is 
what  is  known  as  "unjust  discrimination,"  whereby  one 
community  is  impoverished  and  its  business  men  bank- 
rupted, or  driven  away  at  a  loss,  its  real  estate  depreciated, 
and  itaagricuUure  diminished,  while  another  is  unduly  favored 
and  prosperous,  though,  of  course,  not  in  an  equal  ratio. 
The  misfortune  of  one  community  is  never  correspondingly 
to  the  advantage  of  another,  however  close  its  rivahry, 

EVILS  OF  VNJVST  ZHSCBiaflNATION. 

The  evils  of  unjust  diacriminatiou  are  not  foBy  recog- 
nised, because  we  do  not  clearly  see  what  they  ha.ve  preverited. 
We  see  and  understand  the  ruin  of  the  enterprising  mana- 
&cturer,  who  has  established  a  desirable  business  in  a 
country  town,  and  is  then  driven  from  it  by  the  superior 
"  special  rates  "  granted  by  the  same  road  to  his  competitor 
in  business  at  a  competing  station.  But  we  do  not  know 
the  amount  of  business  that  this  short-sighted  jwUcy  of  tite 
railway  company  has  prevented  from  coming  to  the  same 
town — t^  general  distrust  and  fear  of  engaging  in  impw* 
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tant  enterprises  that  it  excites  in  ever;  commonity  similarly 
titoated.     Hence,  the  anxiety  of  town  commanitieB  having 
one  railway,  to  add  another,  on  the  snppoeition— often  a 
false  one — that  they  will  thoa  have  competition  in  carry': ' , 
ing,  and  reliel 

XJnjost  diBoriminatioD  is  also  .a  demoralizing  evil.  It 
tempts  those  who  fear  it  to  bribe  officials,  to  court  &vor8, 
and  use  other  undue  influences,  injurious  to  their  own  self- 
respect  and  that  of  the  railway  employes.  It  begets  the 
on-republican  vices  of  fawning,  Bubeovience,  and  venality. 

RAILWAY  ISTEBFEBEXCE  WITH  LEQISLATIOlf. 

• 

Another  evil,  that  seems  to  be  the  special  fruit  of  railway 
corporations  in  the  United  States,  is  improper  interference 
with  legislation  and  other  functions  of  government.  As 
has  been  already  noticed,  it  is  a  widely-spread  belief  that 
railway  corporations  control,  or  have  controlled,  the  l^isla- 
Uoa  of  several  States,  and  have  tampered  with  executive 
and  even  judicial  officers.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
reasons  for  the  suspicion,  and  the  foot  is  not  denied.  Other 
corporations  have  bees  by  no  means  immaculate,  but  rail- 
way corporaiioQS,  for  >  some  cause,  lend  themBelvea  more 
readily  tiian  any  other  to  the  base  usee  of  soulless  and  con- 
Bciencelees  power.  Some  say  it  is  in  self-defense,  but  an 
examination  of  the  facta  disproves  that  statement,  or  shows 
H  to  be,  at  most,  but  partially  true. 

The  railway  corporation  invades  the  halls  of  legislation, 
seeking,  first,  spedal  privileges,  that  shall  give  it  the  sd- 
vant^^  in  the  race  for  gain  over  individuals;  then  exemp- 
ti<Hi  from  its  responsibilities,  the  prevention  of  the  extension 
of  its  privileges  to  ite  livala,  and  the  addition  of  new  privi- 
leges and  gifts  to  its  own  existing  privil^ee. 
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There  hae  hardly  been  a  State  of  the  TTnioQ  in  which  the 
attempt  has  not  been  made,  by  railway  corporations,  to  in- 
fluence railway  legislation.  The  legislature  of  New  York, 
and  the  judiciary  and  bar  of  New  York  Oity,  have  been 
disgraced  by  the  machinations  of  Fisk,  Gould,  Drew,  Van- 
derbilt,  Field,  Barnard,  and  others.  New  Jersey,  under 
the  less  neutralized  influence  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
and  its  successors,  and  Pennsylvania,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  have  been  largely  controlled  and 
directed  by  railway  influence,  Maryland,  Alabama,  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  States,  have  also  felt  the  hand  of  iron 
ander  the  velvet  glove  of  railway  corruption;  and  the  annals 
of  Congress  already  teem  with  railway  schemes,  and  "com- 
mittees of  investigation,"  of  which  the  devices  and  derelic- 
tions of  "  railroad  men  "  are  a  prominent  feature. 

THE  BEQISmHQ  OF  THE  END. 

The  experience  of  the  last  twelve  months  has  proved,  how- 
ever, the  virtue  inherent  in  the  people ;  that  the  boldneee 
and  efirontery  of  railway  corporations  have  reached  a  point 
beyond  which  they  can  not  go;  and  that  railway  corpora- 
tions must  surrender  a  part  of  their-  assumed  prerogatives, 
or  fare  worse.  New  Jersey  has  so  far  got  out  of  the  control 
of  railway  influence  as  to  pass  a  general  rajlroad  law. 
Pennsylvania  has  formed  a  new  Constitution,  in  which  rail- 
way corporations  receive  special  attention.  CaHfomia, 
under  the  lead  of  her  gallant  governor.  Booth,  rebels  en 
masse  against  her  railway  despotism.  The  day  of  deliver- 
ance eeems  near  at  hand,  when  railway  as  well  as  other 
corporations  shall  be  held  to  a  direct  responsibility  to  gov- 
ernment; when  the  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  shall  be  based  on  the  correct  busineas  theory 
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of  "  large  Bales  and  small  profits ; "  when  all  vho  trade  or 
travel  ehall  be  treated  with  the  eame  impartiality  that  the 
patrons  of  the  post-office  receive ;  and  when  men  who  give 
or  take  brihes  in  legislation  shall  not  he  held  worthy  of 
place,  either  as  railway  ofGcials,  or  as  represectativeB  of  the 
jjeople  and  of  their  iatereetfi. 
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RAILWAY  LEGISLATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD? 


COHTBIBOTED  BY  J.  W.  MlDOLET,  EbQ.,  CHICAGO,  pREBIDENT'a 

Secbbiaby  NoBTB-wsarsBH  Railway. 


The  Bcience  of  transportation  has  become  a  popular  etady. 
Agitation  haa  made  it  ao.  Always  interesting  to  a  few,  it 
hsA  recently  excited  many,  whose  zeal  has,  perchance,  out- 
run their  knowledge.  Impatiently,  they  have  told  all  they 
know,  and  more,  about  the  railway  system.  That  system 
is  not  faultless;  neither  has  its  giant  growth  been  wholly 
natural.  But  when  men  not  yet  grown  old  recall  the 
America  of  their  youth — before  the  locomotive  created  a 
way  over  the  trackless  West — they  can  hardly  regard  its 
inroads  in  the  Ught  of  unmitigated  evils. 

Every  country  has  its  bane,  Europe  is  dwarfed  by  landed 
aristocracy,  military  despotism,  and  superstition,  forms 
of  oppression  here  unknown.  But  are  we  quite  exempt? 
Have-we  not  a  legislature  in  every  State  that  can  ofiset 
Uie  advantf^?  And  are  not  its  specifics  the  inevitable 
panacea  prescribed  for  every  ill,  real  or  fancied  ?  Like  the 
credulous  patient  who  resorts  to  the  one  patent  medicine 

'The  three  chiipten  next  folloviiig  preaent  the  "BmIknuI  Side"  of 
ooDite^  Mid  with  dfntl  ablli^,  m  the  careful  reader  will  penseiTO. 
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fiir  every  ailment,  the  "  free  and  enlightened,"  on  the  first 
symptom,  cry  out  for  legielation  as  the  anfailing  remedy. 

The  diepOBitioQ  to  "  r^olate  "  the  railways  is  not  a  new 
manifestation.  It  began  with  &.e  inception  of  the  syetem. 
Through  all  the  years  intervening,  wherever  railways  have 
been  run,  legislative  control  has  been  variously  threatened. 
In  England,  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  reooonted 
in  more  than  a  score  of  ponderous  reports  to  Parliament,  in 
which  are  embodied  the  experiences  of  continental  Europe ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  each  Boyal  Commission,  after  un- 
wearied labor  and  exhaustive  research,  unanimously  reported 
against  legislative  interference  with  the  railways.  Perhaps 
an  ambition  to  succeed  where  older  conntriee  have  invaria- 
bly failed,  whets  oar  appetite  for  coercive  legislation.  Of 
one  thing  we  can  rest  assured,  that  our  statute  books  will 
never  again  be  clear  of  some  attempt  to  regulate  the  rail- 
ways; and  as  the  repeal  of  each  iueffectoal  measure  will 
only  give  place  to  itew  experiments,  with  a  view  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  history,  an  epitome  of  railway  l^islation 
is  herewith  presented.  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  is 
particularized,  because  railways  there  originated,  and  now, 
as  in  all  periods,  their  system  most  closely  resembles  our  own. 

The  first  railway  charter  was  granted  in  1801,  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Wyandsworth  to  Creadon. 
It  empowered  the  company  (o  adjust  their  tariff  within  the 
nn^yimiim  rate  of  6d,  per  ton  per  mile  for  merchandise,  and 
4d.  for  coal,  floor,  iron,  and  com.  All  persons  were  privi- 
l^ed  to  use  the  railway  at  the  prescribed  rates,  with 
horsee,  cattle,  and  carriages,  snbject  to  the  r^olations  of 
the  company.  Authority  was  given  the  company  to  acquire 
the  right  6f  way  on  payment  of  compensation.  At  each 
subsequent  session  new  raiKvajrs  were  chartered  for  the 
traosportation  of  goods  at  maximum  rates. 
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The  acts  provided  only  for  horse  power.  But  the  advan- 
tages of  steam  locomotion  were  so  urgently  represented  by 
George"  Stephenson  that,  in  1823,  Parliament  amended  the 
charter  of  the  Stockton  &  Darlington  Railway,  granted  two 
years  before,  giving  power  to  use  steam-engines.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  feature  of  railway  management  ia  so  ob- 
jectionable as  discrimination  in  favor  of  throagh  freight,  it 
is  noteworthy  that,  in  order  to  prevent  this  becoming  a  coal 
line  to  shipping  ports,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  its  charter 
limiting  the  charge  for  hauling  coal  to  Stockton  for  ship- 
ping purposes  to  ^.  per  ton  per  mile,  whereas  the  rate 
allowed  for  all  transportation  of  local  traffic  was  continued 
at  4d.  It  was  believed  such  a  low  rate  would  entirely  stop 
the  through  trade ;  yet,  not  only  did  it  prove  profitable,  but 
it  established  a  precedent  in  favor  of  lower  rates  for  large 
quantities  of  the  same  through  freight  that  has  since  been 
a  source  of  increasing  complaint. 

Ten  years  afterward,  on  the  passage  of  the  Liverpool  & 
Manchester  Railway  Act,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  rate 
clause,  another  was  inserted  that,  if  the  dividend  should  ex- 
ceed ten  per  cent,  an  abatement  should  be  made  from  the 
maximum  tonnE^  rates  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
thereof  for  each  one  per  cent,  which  the  company  might  divide 
over  and  above  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent  on  its  capital. 

Although  owning  the  roads,  railway  companies  were  not 
originally  intended  to  have  a  monopoly  or  preferential  use 
of  the  means  of  communication  on  their  lines.  Provision 
was  made  enabling  all  persons  to  use  the  road  as  canals  are 
used.  So  long  as  cattle  and  horses  supplied  the  motive 
power  this  was  practicable,  but  the  application  of  steam 
created  a  revolution  in  transportation.  It  was'  found  im- 
practicable for  any  or  every  man  to  run  his  own  cars;  and. 
In  order  to  insure  a  profit,  the  companies  witp-  forced  to 
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motu^ioiae  the  conduct  of  the  lines  and  become  oommon 
carriers- 

CoQsiderable  etress  has  recently  been  laid  upon  the  public 
character  of  the  first  railiiTaye,  and  the  original  chartere 
have  been  quoted  to  show  that  they  were  not  designed  to 
be  monopolies.  The  people  are  reminded  that  they  still 
have  the  right  to  run  their  own  cars  upon  the  several  rail- 
roads. Let  OS  consider  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  A  man 
goes  into  the  Lake  Shore  ^Railway  office,  at  Chicago,  and 
says:  "I  want  to  start  a  daily  train  for  New  Tork,  at  11 
A.  M;"  another,  "I  want  to  start  a  train  at  3  o'clock;" 
an4  a  third  wants  to  start  one  at  5  o'clock.  "  Very  welt^ 
gentlemen,"  remarks  iihe  officer ;  "  start  them  as  you  wish." 
But  the  man  whose  'train  leaves  at  11  o'clock  will  find  that 
he  has  not  patronage  enough  to  pay  expenses,  and  the  one 
who  selected  3  o'clock  will  fare  little  better,  while  the  5 
o'clock  train  is  crowded.  Why  ?  Simply  becansa  to  start 
at  11  or  3  o'clock  breaks  into  a  day,  whereas  d  o'clock  is  at 
the  close  of  office  hours,  is  the  most  convenient  time,  and, 
perforce,  monopoHzet  the  travel  The  11  and  3  o'clock  men 
tJien  demand  that  their  trains  shall  be  started  at  6  o'clock. 
And  they  are  denied,  simply  because  a  railway  track  is  not 
like  an  old  turnpike  road,  where  vehicles  turn  out  to  allow 
others  to  pass.  The  train  going  at  a  fixed  time  has  the 
right  of  way,  and,  to  prevent  collision,  becomes  a  monop- 
oly. Were  every  one  allowed  common  use  of  the  single 
track,  in  the  manner  of  a  highway — to  start  out  at  their 
pleasure — some  one's  car  that  could  not  get  out  of  the  way 
would  be  getting  run  into  continually.  This  certain  result 
was  so  apparent  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, appointed  in  1840  to  investigate  the  subject,  that 
they  concluded  the  public  right  to  run  their  own  cars  on  the 
railways  was,  practically,  a  dead  letter  for  three  sufficieat 
18 
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reaeoQB :  "  (1.)  Because  no  provisions  had  been  made  for 
insuring  to  independent  trains  and  engines  access  to  sta-  - 
tions  and  watering  places  along  the  tines.  (2.)  Because  the 
rates  for  toll  limited  by  the  act  were  almost  always  so  high 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  independent  persons  to  work  at  a 
profit.  (3.)  Because  the  necessity  of  placing  the  running 
of  all  trains  under  the  complete  control  of  one  head  inter- 
posed numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  independent  trad- 
ers." To  which  conclusions  the  committee  sensibly  added :  ~ 
"  That,  however,  improvidently  Parliament  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  granted  to  the  railway  companies  such  ex- 
tensive powers,  it  is  now  advisable  to  interfere  with  them  as 
iittle  as  possible." 

Complaints  ^|;ainst  the  railways  still  being  persistently 
urged,  in  1844  another  Select  Committee,  after  giving  the 
question  a  more  thorough  consideration  than  it  had  hitherto 
received,  observed  that  "  the  complaint  of  monopoly  urged 
against  railways  was  an  indication  of  the  benefits  they  had 
conferred  on  Uie  country,  as  it  was  not  by  force  of  special 
privileges  bestowed  upon  them,  but  by  superior  accommoda- 
tion and  cheapness,  that  they  had  acquired  the  command  of 
traveling  in  their  district ;  that  railway  enterprise  should  be 
encouraged;  that  the  cownirystiB.  afforded  greai  scope  for  ihe 
extenaion  of  the  railway  tyatem;  that  Parliament  ^imdd  take 
no  Blep  which  would  iiiduce  so  much  as  a  reaeoruible  guspi- 
dim,  of  its  good  faith  with  regard  to  the  integriti/  ofprivHegea 
already  granted,  because  one  of  the  dermenU  of  encouragemoit 
to  future  underlaJcings  was  juat  and  egwUabU  dealings  with. 
those  already  established."  The  foregoing  italicised  words, 
taken  from  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  of  1867,  page  11, 
are  a^  pertinent  as  though  written  yesterday  for  the  in&tu- 
ated  people  of  Illinois  to  ponder  over  to-day.  Disastrous 
will  it  be  alike  for  us  and  the  too-confidui^  foreigners,  whoa^ 
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money  rendered  the  West  habitable,  if  the  admocitiona  of 
recorded  experience  are  blindly  disregarded. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  cars  of  one  company  were  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  tracks  of  another;  consequently  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  making  the  change  were  very  great,  to  ob- 
viate which,  a  railway  clearing-house  was  estabiished  in 
London  by  voluntary  association  of  the  companies,  and  was 
afterward  recognized  by  Parliamentary  act  of  Incorporation, 
in  1850.  One  delegate  from  each  company  constituted  a 
committee  who  were  empowered  to  recover  all  balances  due 
from  the  companies. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  tendency  to  consolidate 
became  alarming,  Tlie  first  railways  were  very  short  lines. 
The  one  extending  from  London  to  Liverpool  was  owned  by 
three  separato  companies;  disagreements  between  the  several 
managements  were  frequent,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
the  public.  When,  therefore,  the  interests  of  both  the  com- 
panies and  the  public  suggested  unity  of  management,  Par- 
liament freely  bestowed  authority  to  consolidate. 

As  the  localities  increased  in  population,  additional  rail- 
roads were  constructed,  creating  such  active  competition  that 
the  stronger  companies  found  it  expedient  to  buy  up  their 
rivals.  This  "offensive  and  defensive"  policy  aroused  pub- 
lic hostility,  because  it  deprived  the  people  of  competition— 
their  only  hope  of  protection  from  monopoly.  Parliament 
was  importuned  to  restrict  amalgamation.  Various  expedi- 
ents were  suggested.  The  one  finally  adopted  empowered 
Parliament  to  determine  Oie  conditUma  upon  which  the 
future  consolidations  should  be  made.  But  the  principle 
thus  laid  down  was  practically  ignored.  Consolidations  con- 
tinued to  be  made  whenever  the  mtereats  of  corporations 
drew-  them  together.  Failing,  therefore,  to  prevent  them. 
Parliament  sought  to  insure  such  advantages  as  would  in- 
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duce  the  companies  to  remain  eeparate.  Inability  to  eecord  - 
good  ninmng  arrangements  with  connecting  lines  was  tlie 
great  disadvfuitage  under  whicli  the  separate  lines  labored. 
This  difficulty  the  moet  stringent  legislation  failed  to  remove. 
Ko  legal  enactment  could  impel  the  roads  to  work  sa  har- 
moniously as  single  ownership:  and  the  result  was  that  the 
route  managed  by  one  directory  possessed  advantages  over 
that  composed  of  several  disjointed  lines  separately  owned. 
Still  the  public  would  not  accept  the  situation;  and,  so 
recently  as  last  year,  a  Royal  Commission,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  made  their  report  in  a  blue  book, 
containing  over  one  thousand  pages,  in  which  the  present 
system  of  railway  management  throughout  Europe  is  com- 
prehensively reviewed.  The  evidence  of  some  fifty  experts, 
and  several  unprejudiced  witnesses  is  given  verbatiTn.;  the 
experiences  of  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Prussia  are 
succinctly  stated ;  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  summed 
up  by  the  Commissioners,  in  a  statement  of  which  the  open- 
ing words  are  an  index  of  the  whole :  "  Fast  amalgama- 
tions have  not  brought  with  them  the  evils  which  were  , 
anticipated." 

The  policy  of  the  French  Government  averted  consolida- 
tion by  preventing  the  construction  of  more  railways  than 
would  adequately  accommodate  the  districts.  Thus,  while 
in  France  there  was  only  one  mile  of  railway  open  to  twen- 
ty-six square  miles  of  country,  in  England  there  was  one  to 
about  six  miles  of  territory.  The  result  was  that  rail- 
ways in  France  were  assured  all  the  business  they  could 
handle. 

In  Belgium,  many  of  the  lines  were  constructed  by  the 
State  and  leased  to  individuals,  who  are  guaranteed  the  same 
protection  assured  in  France. 

In  Prussia,  competing  lines  are  not  allowed  until  thirty 
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years  after  the  opening  of  a  railway.  There,  and  in  Austria, 
concessions  are  granted  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  State  un- 
dertakes the  construction  of  many  of  the  railways. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  comparison  of  the  continental 
systems  are  of  little  practical  use  to  us;  while  the  English 
railroads,  being  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as 
our  own,  are  especially  deservijig  of  study. 

The  history  of  American  raiUviiys  is  a  familiar  story. 
They  have  grown  up  within  the  memory  of  men  still  in  their 
prime.  When  inaugurated,  the  system  was  one  of  complflte 
freedom.  Every  fucility  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
and  every  inducement  to  invest  in  them,  was  lavishly  ex- 
tended. Doubtless,  no  other  policy  would  have  fostered  the 
system.  Without  them,  the  great  West  would  still  have 
been  a  wilderness,  and  the  populous  East  the  scattered  home 
of  a  straggling  people.  Vitst  outlays  of  .money  \vrought  the 
wondrous  transformation.  Such  incalculable  wealth  no  new 
country  ever  posao-ssed.  It  had  to  be  drawn  from  abroad, 
and  superior  inducements  were  necessary  to  bring  it  here. 
Confiding  in  our  integrity,  and  believing  our  contracts  valid, 
the  unsuspecting  capitalists  built  our  railways,  reclaimed  the 
waste  places,  and  caused  "  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the 
rose." 

To  enumerate  the  incessant  attempts  at  railway  legislation 
in  this  country,  would  be  a  desultory  task.  Measures  in- 
numerable have  been  discussed.  The  one  most  frequently 
urged  is  the  pro  rata  or  equal  mileage  plan ;  yet  no  theory 
is  more  easily  refuted.  In  the  older  States,  it  seems  buried 
beyond  the  probability  of  resurrection;  but  in  the  inland 
States,  where  its  application  would  be  most  disastrous,  it 
still  has  stubborn  adherents. 

The  principle  of  charging  for  each  class  of  passengers  and 
freight  in  proportion  to  the  distance  oarried,  sounds  very 
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plauaible;  Init  a  aelect  committee  of  Uie  British  Parliament, 
after  thoroughly  investigating  the  question,  laat  year,  came 
to  the  deliberate  conclusion,  and  eo  reported  to  Parliament, 
that  "  to  impose  equal  mileage  on  the  companies  would  be 
to  deprive  the  public  of  the  benefit  of  much  of  the  competi- 
tion which  now  exists,  or  has  -existed;  to  rajse  the  cluu^es. 
on  the  public  in  many  cases  where  the  companies  now  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  lower  them ;  and  to  perpetuate  monopoly 
in  carriage,  trade,  and  manu&cture,  in  favor  of  those  routes 
and  places  which  are  neareat  or  least  expensive,  where  the 
varying  charges  of  the  companies  now  create  competition. 
And  it  will  be  found  that  the  supporters  of  equal  mileage, 
when  pressed,  often  really  mean,  not  that  the  rates  they 
themselves  pay  are  too  high,  but  that  the  rates  which  othera 
pay  are  too  low. 

"  Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  the  proposers  of  equal  mile- 
age have  admitted  that  there  must  be  numerous  exceptions ; 
e.  g.,  where  there  is  sea  competition ;  where  low  ratee  for 
long  distances  will  bring  a  profit;  or  where  the  article  car- 
ried at  a  low  rate  is  a  necessary,  such  as  coal.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  such  exceptions  as  these,  whi^ 
imtdeqnate  to  meet  all  the  various  cases,  destroy  the  value 
of  equal  mileage  as  a  principle,  or  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing it  as  a  general  rule." 

Ohio  has  particularly  distinguished  herself  in  special  en- 
actments; with  what  success  maybe  inferred  from  the  State 
Bailroad  Commissioner's  report  in  1870,  Speaking  of  the 
nine  different  tariffs  prescribed  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight,  he  pronounces  these  intended  bene- 
fits "the  most  fruitful  source  of  complaint;"  and  of  one  ex- 
isting law,  the  Commissioner  further  remarked,  that  its  strict 
enforcement  would  compel  "  some  companies  ultimately  to 
suspend  business,  prohibit  the  transportation  of  certain  arti' 
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clee  hy  rail,  and  compel  tiieir  traiisportatioQ  below  actual 
cost." 

Despite  the  admouitionB  of  hiatory,  the  demands  for  a^gres- 
Bive  legislation*  increased  in  fierceness,  until,  under  the  un- 
controllable pressure  of  the  "Farmer's  Movement,"  they  cul- 
minated in  the  Illinois  law  against  discrimination.  In  the 
clamor  for  its  passage,  the  calm  voice  of  experience  was  un- 
heeded. Under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  an  angry  assem- 
blage dictated  the  provisions  of  a  prescriptive  law.  In  vain 
a  few  independent  members  strove  to  stem  the  torrent. 
Their  appeals  were  drowned  in  the  turbulent  roar.  "  Down 
with  the  monopolies  "  was  the  popular  cry.  To  such  a  pitch 
were  the  unthinking  people  wrought,  that,  in  some  sections, 
the  man  who  would  have  dared  to  extenuate  the  railroads 
would  have  been  lynched.  The  outgrowth  of  thia  spirit  is 
the  lUinois  law  to  prevent  discrimination. 

Dispassionately  regarded,  does  it  not  seem  like  a  mockery 
of  justice?  The  corporations  were  impeached  with  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  yet  no  opportunity  was  given 
them  to  put  in  a  defense.  The  avenues  to  publio  attention 
were  closed  against  them.  No  influential  journal  dared  to 
espouse  their  cause,  or  accord  them  a  &ir  hearing.  The 
warnings  of  men  whose  coonsel  directed  the  investment  of 
surplus  cf^ital  were  scouted  and  suppressed,  while  flaming 
bead  lines  announced  the  incendiary  declamations  of  lily- 
handed  demagogues  suddenly  become  "  hard-fisted  patrons 
of  husbandry."  And  this  monopoly  of  public  attention  was 
an  outcry  against  monopoly ! 

The  Illinois  railroad  law  is  an  anomaly.  It  is  entitled, 
"An  Act  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations,"  etc,  while  its 
application  conntenances  unjust  and  prohibits  just  discrim- 
inations. This  construction  of  it  is  easily  indicated,  which 
is  not  a  pleasing  reflection  for  the  Soloos  who  sought  to  ren- 
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Abt  impotsible  what  their  handiwork  makes  quite  possible. 
The  third  section  tolerates  the  wrong.  It  was  the  one  most 
wrangled  over,  and  was  the  joint  product  of  both  Houses. 
It  was  thrown  out  as  a  soothing  conoeesion  to  the  "poor 
tanner."  Carried  into  effect,  he  will  find  it  allows  discrim- 
inations in  fa^r  of  one  who  can  ship  a  large  quantity — 
giving  a  man  an  advantage  over  his  neighbor  proportionate 
to  his  metms;  or,  in  other  words,  creating  a  privileged  class, 
of  which  wealth  is  the  distinctive  trait.  True,  there  are  con- 
ditions under  which  it  ia  perfectly  sound  and  proper  that  a 
discrimination  should  be  made  when  large  amounts  are 
shipped ;  but  as  to  the  articles  whose  transportation  chiefly 
interests  farmers,  viz.:  grain,  cattle,  and  lumber,  it  is  clearly 
meant  to  legalize  preferential  advantages  to  the  one  man 
merely  because  he  has  great  possessions.  The  articles  enu- 
merated are  carried  by  tiie  car  load,  «id  the  charge  should 
be  BO  made;  then  the  man  who  ships  one  hundred  car  loads 
will  have  to  pay  the  same  price  per  car  load  as  the  man  that 
shipa  but  ten.  Otherwise,  the  small  dealer  has  not  an  equal 
chance  in  the  market.  If  a  man  can  ship  one  hundred  car 
loads  for  five  dollars  less  than  the  man  who  can  only  ship 
t«n,  the  former  can  afford  to  do  his  business  for  five  dollars 
per  car  less  profit,  which  might  leave  no  margin  to  the  small 
shipper.  Should  both  have  to  buy  from  the  same  producer, 
^e  man  of  small  means  is  unable  to  compete  against  hia 
rich  neighbor.  Granted  that  men  of  large  means  always 
have  the  advantage  over  those  less  favored,  the  wrong  con- 
sists in  authorizing  railroad  companies  to  widen  the  differ- 
ence, by  giving  a  preference  to  the  rich  man  who  does  not 
need  it.  This  unjust  principle  the  law  specially  counte- 
nances, working  injustice  to  the  poor  man  by  placing  the 
control  of  the  market  for  grain,  lum'ber,  and  stock  within 
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the  graap  of  a  favored  few,  and  thus  creating  the  worst  form 
of  monopoly. 

For  iDBtanca,  Alexander  or  Sullivant,  or  any  large  ship- 
per,  having  secured  a  special  rate  for  fifty  or  one  hundred 
car  loads,  may  go  to  his  poorer  neighbors,  who  wifih  to  ship 
but  a  few  car  loads  each,  and  say :  "  Look  here,  I've  got  a 
rebate  of  ten  dollars  per  car ;  I  can  ship  that  much  cheaper 
than  you  can ;  now,  you  give  me  five  dollars  per  car,  and  I 
will  ship  your  freight  along  with  mine  at  my  special  rate." 
The  small  shippers  accept  the  offer,  because  thereby  they 
gain  five  dollitfs  per  car;  but,  in  the  name  of  justice,  why 
should  they  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  to  their  richer  neigh- 
bor? Under  such  a  law,  are  the  days  of  feudalism  gone  by? 
Surely,  if  there  Is  a  statute  that  ought  to  be  blotted  out  by 
any  means  known  to  freemen,  it  is  one  that  prostrates  th« 
poor  man  under  the  heel  of  the  rich. 

Circumstances  and  conditions,  however,  daily  arise,  under 
which  it  is  eminently  fair  to  all  that  discrimination  for  the 
quantity  shipped  should  be  allowed.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  commercial  law.  The  man  who  buys  a  hoge- 
head  of  sugar  gets  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  man  who 
buys  only  one  pound.  If  the  principle  is  sound,  should  it 
not  equally  apply  to  transportation  ?  The  dealer  who  can 
give  a  train  load  of  freight  to  a  railroad  company  is  cer* 
tainly  entitled  to  a  lower  rate  than  the  man  who  merely 
offers  half  a  car  load,  provided  the  distance  carried  ia  the 
tame;  were  the  full  cargo  destined  to  a  point  only  three  or 
four*mile8  distant,  and  the  half  car  load  three  hundred  miles, 
the  case  would  be  reversed,  because  transportation  can  be 
conducted  one  hundred  miles  much  cheaper,  per  mile,  than 
for  ten  miles,  provided  all  other  things  are  equal. 

The  further  west  we  go  the  less  travel  and  freighting  is 
seen.  The  first  twenty-five  miles  or  more  oat  of  Clucago 
18* 
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tlte  passenger  can  of  the  North-weBtem,  Borlington,  Albm, 
and  Bock  Island  Boada  are  crowded.  Thereafter,  the  paaaen- 
gers  thin  out  and  care  are  dropped  off,  but  the  cost  of  haaling 
the  lighter  trains,  per  mile,  is  onljr  a  trifle  less  thnn  on  the 
heavy  "  runs."  Tet,  despite  this  indisputable  bet,  the  present 
law  compels  Illinois  railway  companies  to  cany  passengers 
at  the  same  price  on  branches  of  their  road,  where  there  is 
seldom  one  car  load  and  never  more  than  two,  as  upon  their 
main  or  through  lines,  where,  on  account  of  there  being 
more  passengers,  they  can  well  be  carried  at  less  cost  per 
passenger.  This  forces  railway  companies  to  etiort  &om 
main  line  passengers  compensation  for  work  done  for  branch 
patrons.  And  Uiis  results  from  a  law  enacted  to  prevent 
extortion  t 

Beference  is  often  made  to  the  two-oent-per-mile  rate  on 
the  New  York  Central  Bailroad.  That  line  is  dotted  with 
populous  cities  its  entire  length,  which  yield  it  such  an 
enormous  travel  that  the  company  can  afibrd  to  take  passen- 
gers at  a  much  lower  rate  than  any  western  railroad  am. 
The  flame  reason  enables  leading  Chicago  r^lroads  to  carry 
jiassengers  at  less  cost  on  their  main  lines  than  upon  their 
branches.  Trains  are  sometimes  discontinued  on  these 
branch  roads  because,  at  the  rate  of  fare  usually  charged,  it 
does  not  pay  to  run  the  trains,  whereas,  if  the  people  would 
pay  what  they  could  afford  rather  than  not  have  the  accom- 
modation, the  trains  could  be  profitably  run.  Should  this 
pernicious  principle  of  the  law  be  sustained,  the  companies 
will  be  compelled  to  run  a  leaser  number  of  trains  on  ffceir 
branch  roads,  and  thus  incommode  the  people;  for  it  is  plain, 
people  must  go  without  what  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  for.  . 

The  second  clause  of  our  criticism  charges  that  the  law 
prohibits  jiwt  discrimination.  The  Act  says:  "It  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  suf&cient  excuse  or  justification  of  such  discrim- 
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ination  that  the  point  is  one  at  which  there  exists  competi- 
tion with  any  other  road  or  means  of  transportation."  This 
dismisses  the  idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  just  discrim- 
ination. Is  it  a  correct  view?  The  rate  on  corn  from 
Springfield  to  Chicago,  we  will  say,  is  fifteen  cents  per 
bushel;  to  carry  oat  the  illustration,  suppose  that  four  cents 
per  bushel  is  the  profit  over  and  above  the  actual  expense 


H<Mneat«>d  on  the   Riv«F. 

of  transporting  the  grain,  and  that  this  amount  is  only  just 
enough  to  pay  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  company's  in- 
vestment. Further  south  on  the  same  line,  at  St.  Louis, 
there  is  a  powerful  competitor — the  Missi.'iBippi  River,  down 
which  lumber  from  Minnesota,  and  grain,  are  floated  to 
New  Orleans,  The  river  fixes  the  rate  at  which  transporta- 
tion shall  be  done.    Having  no  expensive  track  to  lay  and 
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tnaintaia,  the  ateamboate  with  their  capacious  bargea  cao 
tnove  cheaper  thaa  any  railroad  cail,  but  not  so  cheap  as  to 
leave  no  profit  whatever  to  the  railroad  if  it  carries  freight 
at  the  rate  thus  fixed  by  the  river.  Is  it  not  clearly  better 
for  the  people  of  Springfield,  or  any  intermediate  station, 
that  the  company  should  take  the  produce  aud  merchandise 
from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago  at  a  profit  of  one  cent  or  even 
one-half  cent  .per  bushel  {provided  that  is  the  largest  profit 
the  rate  fixed  by  the  river  will  allow),  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
do  the  local  business  a  trifle  cheaper  than  it  would  otherwise 
be  forced  to  demand,  if  the  whole  burden  of  paying  the  in- 
terest on  the  cost  of  the  road  were  thrown  upon  the  local 
business  ?  Were  all  the  traffic  of  the  several  roads  to  be 
done  on  the  low  basis  of  the  river  rates,  the  railroads  could 
not  be  maintained ;  nor  would  any  one  have  been  rash 
enough  to  build  our  railroads  had  they  expected  to  do  all 
the  business  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  river.  It  was  just 
because  there  was  no  navigable  river  running  across  the 
State  that  the  prairie  was  almost  unoccupied  until  the  rail- 
roads were  built.  If  the  companies  are  not  to  be  permitted 
to  get  firora  the  river  business  whatever  profit  they  can,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  there  seems  no  other  way  than 
to  forego  that  business,  and  let  the  local  business  pay  all  th^ 
expenses  of  the  road.  This  statement  is  likely  to  call  out 
the  query :  "  How  is  it,  if  you  can  afford  to  do  a  particular 
item  of  business  at  a  low  rate,  you  can  not  afford  to  do  all  at 
the  same  price?"  Precisely  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
farmer  can  not  afford  to  have  a  bad  crop  on  every  acre  of 
his  land ;  though  it  would  not  seriously  aflfect  him  to  have  a 
bad  crop  on  one  acre,  if  there  were  many  acres  of  good  crops; 
and  he  would  generally  prefer  to  have  a  bad  crop  on  the  one 
ftcre  rather  tlian  have  no  crop  at  all. 

The  law  discriminates  in  another  way  that  is  flagrantly 
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Tinjust.  It  aoDihilates  legitimate  competitioD  by  taking  the 
bnaineas  from  north  and  south  lines  having  their  tennioi  in 
Illinois,  and  gives  it  wholly  to  east  and  west  lines  termi- 
nating in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  To  illustrate :  the  Illinois  Cen-. 
tral,  between  tlhicf^  and  Cairo,  is  crossed  by  eight  lines 
having  through  iEjaatero  connectiona.  From  their  points  of 
junction  with  the  Central  to  the  State  line  ia  an  average  of, 
perhaps,  sixteen  miles.  These  lines  caji  comply  with  the 
Blinoia  law  until  they  cross  the  border,  where  they  can 
make  the  rate  aa  low  as  they  please,  while  the  Central,  being 
amenable  to  the  pro  rata  law  its  entire  length  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  seven  miles  in  Illinois,  is  unable  to  take  a  pound 
of  freight  from  any  competing  point.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Weatem  Eailroad,  ex- 
tending from  Toledo  to  the  Mississippi,  to  take  the  business 
of  Decatur  at  a  leas  rate  than  that  of  Springfield  as  far  as 
the  State  line,  then  make  the  balance  in  favor  of  Spring- 
field on  the  rate  between  the  State  line  and  Toledo.  Con- 
ditions might  arise  under  which  the  company  would  be  jus- 
tified in  taking  advantage  of  the  law ;  for  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  commercial  laws  are  as  positive  and  bind- 
ing as  physical  laws.  Each  navigable  river  is  aa  much  a 
fact  controlling  railroad  companies  commercially  as  are  the 
laws  of  gravitation  and  other  natural  forces  facts  that  have 
to  be  considered  in  determining  how  trains  can  be  hauled. 
One  other  objectionable  feature.  Congress  interdicts  the 
interposition  of  any  obstruction  to  commerce  between  States. 
A  bridge  can  not  be  thrown  across  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio 
until  government  has  located  it  where  its  existence  will  not 
obstruct  navigation.  Yet  this  law  plainly  violates  that 
principle.  It  instructs  the  Railroad  Commissioners  to  pre- 
pare pro  rata  schedules  of  rates,  and  force  their  adoption 
upon  the  companies.    Ulinoia  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
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world's  highway.  The  rich  products  of  China  and  Japan 
have  been  diverted  from  their  former  chancel  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  daily  being  carried  over  the 
Pacific  Bailroadfl  en  route  to  the  Atbmtic,  and  be7<Mid. 
The  rate  upon  these  cargoes  of  tea  is  made  in  Yokohama. 
-  Each  of  the  companies  forming  the  through  line  accept 
their  pro  njia.  of  the  through  rate.  Shall  this  magnificent 
traffic,  for  which  empires  long  and  desperately  fought,  be 
halted  at  the  Miasissippi  Ktver,  and  be  made  to  pay  toll  as 
three  men  at  Springfield  shall  dictate?  Or  is  it  too  palpa- 
bly absurd  that  the  commerce  between  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  should  be  regulated  from  the  Illinoia  State  House  ? 
Other  reasons,  good  and  sufficient,  might  be  advanced; 
hut  from  those  cited  it  will  be  evident  that  the  law,  in  its 
present  shape,  is  impracticable,  unwarrantable,  and  unjust, 
and  can  not  be  productive  of  aught  but  harm. 

What  is  a  reasonable  rate  ?  Two  generations  have  tried 
to  settle  this  question,  and  failed.  Their  successors  have 
now  attacked  it  with  somewhat  dubious  prospects.  Yet  the 
problem  is  not  a  poser.  Were  law  makers  to  approach  it  as 
students  do  geometry,  the  correct  solution  would  soon  be 
reached.  In  that  art  are  axioms  whose  truth  is  self-evident. 
Accepting  these  without  cavil,  and  applying  the  rules  that 
follow,  the  most  difficult  problems  are  worked  out.  The 
same  principles  govern  the  science  of  transportation  and 
solve  its  intricacies.  Until  this  truth  is  recognized,  satis- 
factory results  never  will  be  reached.  At  present,  the  mo- 
nopolist and  anti-monopolist  occupy  different  stand-pointa. 
Although  regarding  the  same  matter,  they  see  only  the  side 
nearest  each  other.  The  one  views  it  from  the  top  of  his 
wheat-stack,  and  the  other  from  the  treasurer's  office. 
Then  the  political  umpires  step  in  and  increase  the  trouble. 
Their  effijrts  have  had  the  one  merit  of  persistency.    It 
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matters  not  how  wretched  their  fiulores,  renewed  attempts 
are  made.  Eiperieoce,  however,  haa  developed  conaidera- 
tioDB  that  moat  be  admitted  in  deCerminiDg  what  is  a  rea- 
sonable rate.    Let  ua  note  a  few  : 

Ever;  railroad  undertaking  involves  two  sorts  of  expend- 
itures; investmeDts,  which  includes  the  cost  of  the  road- 
way, rolling  stock,  depots,  etc. ;  and  expenditures,  wliich 
cover  outlays  for  labor  and  material  consumed  in  the  daily 
service  of  transportation  or  in  maintaining  the  property. 
Ko  one  will  deny  that  the  charges  should  be  made  to  yield 
a  remunerative  return  upon  the  investment  over  and  above 
all  working  tuid  incidental  expenses.  Ordinary  foresight 
dictates  that  the  receipts  should  so  far  exceed  expenses  as 
to  induce  capital  to  make  the  necessary  investments.  This 
excess  is  commonly  designated  as  a  certain  per  centi^  on 
the  investment,  a  fixed  interest  on  the  borrowed  principal, 
and  dividends,  fluctuating  with  prosperity,  on  the  contribu- 
ted part,  represented  by  shares.  No  other  result  is  satia- 
fectory,  either  to  the  owners  or  patrons  of  the  road.  But 
the  benefits  of  a  good,  well-managed  railroad  accrue  more 
directly  to  the  community  than  to  the  stockholders. 

Every  railroad  is  worth  what  it  would  cost  to  replace 
it,  and  upon  that  valuation  the  company  are  entitled  to  a 
fair  return.  In  sparsely  settled  localities  this  policy  might  ' 
establish  rates  deemed  exorbitant.  But  is  it  not  a  fact,  too 
often  lost  sight  of,  that  it  coats  just  as  much  to  construct 
a  railway  across  a  new  territory  as  it  does  through  a  densely 
populated  district?  It  may  cost  more.  The  iron,  material, 
and  supplies  have  to  be  transported  so  much  further;  and 
the  capital  which  fumiahed  them  commands  interest  upon 
its  outlay  as  imperatively  as  if  expended  where  the  return 
would  be  aurer  and  more  speedy.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
therefore,  the  rates  exacted  must  be  gauged  to  yidd  tha 
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Qeceesary  retarn.  So  long  aa  tliA  charges  are  snclk  as  to 
render  transportation  by  rail  preferable  to  any  other  mode, 
they  are  reasonable.  If  any  one  is  aBaured  that  existing 
rates  are  too  high,  the  liberty  to  build  a  rival  lioe  is  iree 
to  all  There  is  no  monopoly  in  this  country  of  the  right 
to  construct  railways. 

The  actual  cost  of  operating  the  road  should  be  ascer- 
tained. Experts  only  could  perform  the  task.  Novices 
would  not  think  of  one-half  the  items  of  expense.  This 
statement  the  history  of  railway  legislation  confirms. 

Has  American  l^islation  ever  considered  the  question  of 
tpeed  while  framing  pro  rata  and  non-discriminating  laws  ? 
Yet,  it  is  a  well-established  law  of  railroad  economics  that 
speed  is  the  essence  of  expense.  The  recognized  rule  is, 
tJiat  tJie  cost  of  transportation  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  Thus,  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour  would 
be  equal  to  one  hundred,  twenty  to  four  hundred,  and  fifty 
to  two  thousand  five  hundred.  In  all  enactments  hitherto 
perpetrated  or  threatened,  this  startling  difference  in  the 
cost  of  moving  trains,  being  aa  $16  to  $4  between  an  ex- 
press and  an  ordinary  accommodation  train,  has  been  wholly 
ignored,  doubtless  never  thought  of. 

This  principle  was  recognized  by  the  British  Farliament 
when,  in  1844,  being  urged  to  protect  the  poorest  dassea, 
they  required  all  railway  companies,  one-third  of  whose 
gross  earnings  were  derived  from  passengers,  to  run  one 
train  daily,  each  way,  upon  which  passengers  should  be 
carried  at  Id.  per  mile,  at  a  Tote  not  less  than  twelve  mUet 
an  hour.  The  slow  rate  for  third-class  trains  is  still  main- 
tained, although  express  trains  average  forty  miles  an  hour, 
including  stops.  In  addition  to  this  just  recognition  of 
speed  as  one  item  of  expense,  Farliament  excepted  the  earn- 
ings of  these  slow  trains  from  taxation. 
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'  Motive  power  is  another  leading  item  of  expense.  This 
is  largely  depeadeot  upoD  the  character  of  the  route.  If 
fuel  ie  abundant,  the  operating  expenses  are  correspondingly 
reduced.  But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  North-western  and 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  there  is  scarcely  a  coal  mine  or  a 
forest  within  reach  of  their  &r-exteDdiQg  systems,  their  coat 
per  mile  run  is  considerably  increased,  and  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  adjusting  rates.  Other  roads  again  hiive 
heavy  grades,  up  which  engines  of  the  largest  capacity  can 
not  haul  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  care  at  a  time,  while  the 
same  engines  on  other  lines  could  easily  draw  fifty  or  sixty 
car  loads. 

A  still  more  apparent  consideration  is,  that  the  facilitiee 
provided  are  only  partially  used.  The  current  of  ea«tward 
trade  largely  exceeds  that  running  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  it  sets  moat  heavily  eastward  when  the  return  flow 
ia  the  slightest,  and  vice  versa.  Empty  cars,  therefore, 
abound  each  way.  This  disproportion  is  so  great  that,  upon 
a  leading  trunk  line,  of  the  track  and  rolling  stock  there  is 
frequently  employed  about  sixty  per  cent,  in  one  direction, 
and  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  opposite.  The  waste  of  expendi- 
ture becomes  an  extra  charge  upon  the  freight  actually  car- 
ried; and  the  drawback  will  continue  until  wise  measures 
shall  tend  more  equally  to  difftise  the  trade  currents  and 
balance  their  volume  in  opposite  diroctiona.  For,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  whether  a  fireight  engine  runs  with  a 
full  or  a  partial  load,  the  it^ms  of  expense  are  the  same. 

Expenses  are  lessened  when  the  volume  of  freight  in- 
creases. This  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  cheap  transpor- 
tation. To  forward  a  single  letter,  by  special  messenger,  to 
California  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars ;  but,  deposited  in 
the  government  mails,  three  cents  pays  for  its  transporta- 
tion.    This  cheap  service  is  possible,  because  simultaneously 
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&  like  BerricA  is  perfoi-med  for  tlie  thousands  of  otiier  pa- 
troDS.  Freight  transportatioD  is  sabject  to  tlie  same  law. 
Is  any  one  stapid  enongh  to  mormnr  because  tbe  govern- 
ment carries  one  man's  letter  to  San  Francisco  for  three 
cents,  while  another  is  charged  as  much  for  having  a  letter 
carried  fonr  or  five  miles?  What  matters  it  how  cheap  an- 
other man's  letter  is  carried  so  long  as  mine  is  takeo  at  a 
reasonable  rate  ?  And  if  the  rule  holds  good  in  regard  to 
letters,  why  should  it  not  embrace  parcels  and  packages,  eta  ? 
The  principle  is  so  plain,  when  applied  to  postal  service, 
that  no  word  of  complaint  against  its  discrimination  is  ever 
heard ;  bat  whan  applied  to  property  transportation,  which 
is  subject  to  precisely  the  same  law,  what  a  fearful  commo* 
tioQ  is  raised  1 
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CONCERNING  BATES  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  RAIL- 
WAYS. 


Continuation  of  Contributed  Article,  bt  J.  W.  Hidolet, 
E8«.,  Chicaoo. 


Much  as  we  daim  to  be  in  advance  of  the  "  old  oonntry," 
in  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  cheap 
tranaportation,  we  are  Btill  far  behind.  This  deplorable  con- 
dition is  begotten  of  that  aelfish  determination  not  to  let 
others  get  the  "start."  The  grievous  bubbles  which  stump 
orators  and  the  country  press  are  inflating  are  not  novelties. 
They  were  pricked  years  ago  in  Europe.  Inequality  of 
charges  is  one  of  them.  Parliament  disposed  of  it  in  the 
Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  by  dedaring  it  "  expedi- 
ent that  the  companies  should  be  enabled  to  vary  the  tolls 
upon  the  railways  ao  as  to  accommodate  them  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  traffic,"  and  pronounced  it  lawful  for  the  com- 
panies "  from  time  to  time  to  alter  or  vary  the  tolls,  either 
upon  the  whole  or  any  particular  portions  of  their  railways, 
aa  they  shall  think  fit."  The  people  still  harboring  the  belief 
that  unequal  rates  were  unreasonable,  a  Boyal  Commission, 
comprising  Lord  Stanley,  Robt.  Lowe,  Chancellor  of  th« 
Exchequer,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Postmaster-General,  Mr. 
Ayrton,  Comniissioaer  of  IVhlio  Works,  and  ten  other  influ- 
(427? 
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ential  members,  investigated  the  subject  Id  all  its  bearings, ' 
and  reported  that  "  ineqaality  of  charge  in  respect  of  dis- 
tance, besides  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  competition, 
is  an  essential  element  in  the-  canying  trade ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  principle  which  governs  a  railway  company  in  fixing  the 
rate  is  that  of  creating  a  traffic  by  charging  such  a  sum  for 
conveyance  as  will  induce  the  produce  of  one  district  to 
compete  with  another  in  a  common  market.  The  power  of 
granting  special  rates  permits  a  development  of  trade  which 
would  not  otherwise  exist;  and  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  at  the  present 
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time,  has  been  created  by,  and  is  continued  on  the  faith  of, 
special  rates."  And  they  dismissed  the  suggestion  of  inter- 
ference by  adding:  "Tbeconditionsunder  which  such  rates 
are  granted  are  so  numerous  that  no  special  law  could  be 
framed  to  regulate  them." 

Their  comprehensive  view  of  the  question  was  sustained 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  distinctly  recognized 
the  right  of  a  company  to  charge  unequal  rates.  In  the  case 
of  Ransome  v.  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  the  court  held  that 
a  company  may  charge  different  rates  for  transportation 
where  the  expenses  thereof  are  different ;  and,  as  the  Com- 
mission remarked,  in  citing  this  decision :  "  As  the  expenae 
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of  Btarting  a  train  is  the  same  for  a  large  or  small  distance, 
this  may  be  fairly  taken  into  account  and  justify  an  inequal- 
ity in  the  rates  of  carriage  between  different  places." 

To  load  a  freight  car  consumes  twenty-four  hours,  and  to 
unload  it  and  get  it  into  use  again  a  corresponding  period. 
Freight  trains  usually  run  about  ten  miles  an  hour,  includ- 
ing stops,  and  a  car  carries  about  t«n  tons  of  freight.  Sup- 
pose the  rate  2c  per  ton  pet  mile,  and  the  distance  to  be 
hauled  tea  miles,  the  time  consumed  would  be  forty-nine 
hours,  and  the  compensation  for  the  service  |2.00,  or  96e 
per  day.  But  were  the  car  Bent  on  a  continuous  run  of 
1,000  miles  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  occupy  148  hours, 
and  would  yield  the  company  $32.S0  per  day.  The  illus- 
tration conveys  its  own  comments. 

If  each  local  station  could  make  up  a  train  of  ireight,  the 
case  might  be  different ;  but  such  condition  is  not  possible, 
only  at  terminal  points.  For  instance,  Joliet  is  much  nearer 
Chicago  than  is  Bock  Island,  and  would,  apparently,  be  en- 
titled to  better  rates.  Yet  ita  business  coats  a  mere  trifle 
leas.  The  train  of  empty  cars  leave  Chicago,  the  required 
number  are  dropped  off  at  Joliet  and  other  way  stations, 
and,  at  Bock  Island,  the  return,  trip  is  commenced,  upon 
which  the  cars  left  off  to  be  loaded  are  picked  up.  Mean- 
time, these  cars  have  been  standing  idle,  during  which  time 
they  hava  earned  nothing;  and,  as  cars  earn  money  only 
when  in  motion,  a  reasonable  rate,  to  insure  a  profitable  re- 
turn, must  be  sufficiently  large  to  balance  the  unemployed 
time. 

The  unauthorized  statement  that  rates  have  been  steadily 
increased  throughout  the  State  of  HUnoia,  during  the  past 
few  years,  is  maliciously  untrue.  The  tendency  has  been 
continually  downward,  as  the  following  cximparative  stato- 
ment  of  the  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  will  show: 
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In  flat  contradictioB  of  popular  statements  is  the  tact  that 
the  ooBt  of  tranaportation  haa  steadily  decreased,  notwithT 
standing  the  "  watering  "  of  stock.  Thus,  in  1863,  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  carried  312,000,000  tons  at  a  oost  of 
2  -iVV  cent*  psi"  to°  psr  mile,  and  the  Erie  404,000,000  tons 
at  2j#^.  In  1872  the  earnings  for  transporting  1,020,000,- 
000  tons  over  the  Central,  were  1  -f^  per  ton  per  mile,  and  on 
the  Erie  1  -^  for  950,000,000  tons.  Meantime,  the  Btock 
and  certificates  of  the  former  road  had,  in  the  same  period, 
increased  from  $23,631,000  to  $89,428,000,  while  the  "  stock, 
bonds,  and  debt "  of  the  latter  had  increased  from  $40,000, 
000  to  $118,000,000.  These  figures,  which  are  absolutely 
correct  and  can  not  lie,  conchisively  annihilate  one  of  the 
most  pretentious  and  favorite  accusations  of  the  anti-railroad 
agitator.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  adjustment  of  rates 
is  seriously  affected  by  two  conditions :  1.  Economy  in  orig- 
inal outlay.    2.  Economy  in  current  expenditures. 

The  people  are  responsible  for  the  magnitude  of  these 
Items.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  exorbitant  prices  are  ex- 
torted for  right  of  way.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  known  that 
R  rwlway  is  to  be  run  through  a  certain  district,  several 
times  the  antecedent  value  of  the  selected  land  is  demanded, 
and  generally  awarded  by  commissioners ;  and  if  any  addi- 
tional legislation  is  required,  the  companies  have  to  pay  for 
it.  Our  Legislatures  are  not  exceptions.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  estimated  tiiat  Parliamentary  conteeta  and  concessions 
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had  cost  the  British  railway  companies  $350,000,000. 
ffhesd  expenses  are  mainly  incurred  in  averting  threatened 
legislation.  This  single  item  absorbs  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  profits.  Political  cormcarants  long  since  dis- 
covered it,  and  worry  the  funds  oat  of  the  companies.  Then 
th«%  are  namerous  lines  projected  by  speculators,  with  no 
view  to  public  benefit,  bat  originated  simply  to  prey  upon 
existing  companies  by  forcidg  the  latter  to  purchase  them. 
Effete  politicians  and  glutted  lawyers  also  "bleed  the  com- 
panies profusely;  but  it  all  eventually  comes  out  of  the 
"dear  people  "  in  the  form  of  rates.  The  money  must  be 
had,  and  the  public  have  to  advuice  it. 

These  remarks,  apply  specially  to  the  compensation  awarded 
for  injuries.  No  observer  of  current  events  will  question 
the  assertion  that  railway  companies  are  "  salted  "  whenever 
a  petit  jury  gets  a  chance  at  them.  In  such  cases  the  juries 
are  like  the  Donnybrook  Irishman,  who  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  whacking  every  head  within  reach  of  his 
shilhJeh,  his  best  firiends  sharing  his  most  wilUng  attentions.' 
It  may  be  "  fun  "  for  the  time  being,  but  who  pays  for  it  in 
the  end  ?  Every  outrageous  verdict — such  as  have  become 
common-place  exceptions — means  sufficiently  increased  rates 
to  pay  the  costs.  The  press  urges  the  people  to  pursue  this 
vindictive  policy,  and  readily  have  they  responded.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  flimsy  the  pretext,  the  verdict  in  every  Western 
State  is  a  foregone,  heavy  conclusion. 

In  Stating  for  reform,  the  people  forget  that  it  must 
begin  with  Uiemselves.  It  is  the  maddest  folly  to  demand 
cheap  rates,  and  yet  force  the  railroads  into  excessive  ex- 
penses; and  it  is  the  baldest  falsehood  propagated  by  the 
press  to  say  that  the  courts  are  corrupted  into  acquitting 
the  companies.  The  outrageous  verdicts  recorded  in  almost 
every  county  in  the  West  prove  its  fiilsity  and  burlesque 
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joBtice.  Long  since  the  corporatiooB  have  ceased  to  trust  in 
appeals  to  juries,  such  aa  are  commonly  impaneled.  For 
what  man  competent  to  weigh  evidence  does  not  evade  the 
jury  box  if  ha  can? 

These  questions  intrude  themselves  in  determining  what 
is  a  reasonable  rate.  The  companies  are  mulcted  upon  every 
opportunity,  and  the  numerous  depletions  necessitate  the  im- 
position of  high  rates. 

The  people  complain  of  being  overtaxed.  Then,  why  do 
they  create  the  necessity  ?  However  flatly  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-railroad  agitation  may  deny  that  their  misguided  action 
has  precipitated  the  existing  crisis,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact. 
Their  threatening  attitude  destroyed  confidence  in  American 
securitiee.  Why  should  a  foreign  capitalist  invest  in  a  West- 
em  railroad  in  whose  management  tie  owners  are  told  they 
shall  have  no  voice?  Practically,  the  farmers  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  say  to  the  capitalists, "  Come,  and  build 
us  railroads ;  then  we  will  run  them,  and  you  shan't  put  in 
a  word."  The  moneyed  men  are  not  such  fods.  They  are 
independent;  we  are  not.  They  can  live  without  us;  but 
can  we  thrive  without  their  help  ?  They  gave  us  the  start. 
Have  we  enough  to  carry  us  through  ?  The  vast  territory 
west  of  the  AUeghanies  is  comparatively  undeveloped.  Ther^ 
is  ample  room  for  millions  more,  of  industrious  men.  How 
can  they  be  induced  to  come  ?  What  agency  has  made  the 
country  inhabitable?  What  has  shortened  distances  and 
lengthened  life  by  saving  time  ?  What  has  enabled  us  to 
compass  in  one  day  what  consumed  a  season  in  the  time  of 
our  fathers?  The  steamrengine.  Who  now  shall  run  it? 
Shall  experts,  who  comprehend  the  laws  of  motion,  or  shall 
it  be  left  to  men  whose  primal  qualification  is  that  they  can 
distinguish  a  short-horn  from  a  Galloway  ? 

Ignorance  and  folly  never  exalted   a  nation.     Certfun 
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Would  be  our  downfull  if  passion  were  to  displace  experience, 
Misguided  and  rash  attempts  have  been  often  mode  to  decree 
a  sohedule  of  rates,  but  the  Btatesmen  conceded  their  ina- 
bility, and  were  wisely  willing  to  let  those  who  had  grown 
up  with  the  system,  and  mastered  its  principles,  decide  what 
is  a  reasonable  rate. 

Forced  to  admit  the  failure  of  legislation,  "  the  dissatisfied  " 
demand  that  government  shall  purchase  the  railways.  Per- 
haps the  corporations  would  not  seriously  object,  for  it  is 
very  probable  they  would  be  the  greatest  gaiuers  by  the 
transfer.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  government  officials  of  the 
stripe  we  now  have  would  possess  superior  fitness  for  rail- 
way management?  Economy  is  our  prising  want.  Is  it  a 
distinguishing  trait  of  the  Caseys,  Murphys;  Butlers,  etalf 
The  proposition  premises  that  the  State  would  lease  the 
railroiids.  In  that  event  the  leasees  would  have  to  be  respon- 
sible parties,  who  could  give  ample  security.  This  would 
necessitate  their  being  either  stock  companies  or  wealthy 
capitalists.  In  either  case,  they  might  be  inexperienced  in 
railroad  affairs,  which  would  doubtlesc  cause  the  control  to 
fall  upon  the  old  working  force,  thereby  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  salaries  and  adding  materially  to  the  necessary  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  linee. 

Besides,  the  lessees  would  incur  risks.  Should  the  net 
earnings  exceed  the  rent,  the  surplus  would  afford  a  toler- 
ably good  dividend  upon  their  comparatively  small  invest- 
ment; but  should  the  results  be  reversed,  they  would  have 
no  dividend  whatever.  Therefore,  it  is  certain  the  lessees 
would  accept  the  risk  only  at  a  rental  insuring  them  against 
loss,  but  so  low  as  not  to  reimburse  the  State  ibr  the  outlay 
in  purchase.  Neither  is  it  likely  the  lessees  would  cramp 
their  operations  by  agreeing  to  reduce  rates,  irrespective  of 

the  course  their  own  interests  would  dictate:  consequently, 
19  .         -1        /» 
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they  Tould  be  in  no  better  conditioo  to  reduce  ib&a  are  the 
present  directors. 

This  experimeDt  has  been  tried  in  Europe.  It  has  vorked 
snccessfull;  in  Belgium.  That  kingdom  is  densely  popu- 
lated, and  comprises  a  total  area  mucli  leas  than  half  of  any 
single  Western  State.  They  have  all  the  railroads  the  coun- 
try needs.  Only  small  branch  lines,  or  "  by-ways,"  as  they 
are  termed,  will  be  built.  The  same  limitations  apply  to 
Great  Britain  and  Fi-ance.  The  State  can  easily  build  tJiese 
little  side-lines.  Our  country  does  not  afford  a  parallel 
cose.  Does  any  reformer  wish  to  see  the  government  un- 
dertake the  construction  of  a  trunk  line  across  half  a  dozen 
States?  What  a  chance  for  jobs  and  fat  contracts!  One 
Credit  Mobilier  operation  should  satisfy  us. 

As  owner  of  so  vast  a  property,  the  government  would  be 
obliged  to  employ  a  retinue  of  skilled  officere  to  supervise  it, 
and  see  that  the  Icsscfs  maintained  it  properly.  The  im- 
portance of  their  duties  would  command  large  salaries, 
which,  considering  the  number  needed,  would  draw  heavily 
upon  the  receipts  from  the  lessees.  The  econMny  of  the 
plan  is,  therefore,  open  to  considerable  doubt.  Another  poe- 
sibility  might  arise.  However  admirably  the  terms  of  the 
lessees  should  be  drawn,  in  view  of  the  great  political  influ- 
ence the  companies  could  wield,  these  conditions  might  be 
modified.  Common  interest  would  dictate  that  their  polit- 
ical power  should  be  ranged  on  the  aide  of  the  government; 
and,  when  the  millions  of  railroad  employees  are  taken  into 
consideration,  this  view  of  the  question  becomes  alarming 
and  sufficient  of  itself  to  defeat  the  scheme. 

The  subject  carries  us  still  further.  Eailway  enterprise 
has  extended  to  numerous  accompanying  undertakings — to 
car  shops  and  locomotive  works,  to  stations,  warehouses, 
docks,  harbors,  vessels,  transit  steamers,  bridges,  and  other 
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subsidiary  enterpriaes,  depeodent  upon  ami  incorporated 
vith  the  railways.  The  government,  if  ii  purchased  the 
railways,  would  be  obliged  to  inclade  these  aubsidiary  con- 
nections. 

Government  ownership  would  discourage  further  con- 
struction, as  tending  to  diminish  the  public  revenue,  or 
they  might  be  made  a  charge  upon  the  several  States.  In 
any  event,  it  would  quench  the  spirit  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  individuals,  which,  exercised  as  at  present,  is  our 
best  protection  against  monopoly. 

Financially  considered,  who  could  estimate  the  depressing 
eSact  upon  our  national  securities  were  the  government  to 
enter  the  market  annu^ly  as  a  borrower  of  say  $100,000,000, 
for  the  purchase  of  doubtful  property  ?  Viewed  in  this  light, 
*  the  scheme  does  not  promise  well  4:0  the  State,  as  a  finan- 
cial traoOfictiOD ;  and,  we  take  it,  there  is  no  disposition 
to  cheapen  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury. 

This  subject  has  been  thoroughly  considered  in  England, 
and  the  last  Bpyal  Commission  appointed  for  that  purpose 
thus  summed  up  their  report :  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  inexpedient,  at  present,  to  subvert  the  policy  which  has 
hitherto  been  adopted  of  leaving  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  railways  to  the  free  enterprise  of  the  people;" 
adding,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  are  many  unprofitable 
lines,  "  that,  as  the  railway  companies  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  whether  rates  can  be  reduced  so  as  to  be 
lemuueratdve  within  a  reasonable  time,  they  should  be  left 
free  to  carry  out  snoh  experiments  at  their  own  risk." 
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CHAPTER  XZXVII. 
THE  BENEFITS  CONFERRED  BY  RAILEOADa. 


CoNTINUAIIOlt  or  CONTBIBDTSO  AbTICLS,  BY  J.  W.  MmOLBY, 

Esq.,  Chicago. 


The  feeling  against  railroads  has  been  so  intense  aa  to  ig-r ' 
nore  iheii  beneficial  effects.  Yet  these  are  not  Ln^gnificant. 
Perhaps  they  can  best  be  estimated  by  imagining  our  con- 
dition were  we  suddenly  to  be  thrown  back  to  ihe  state  of 
locomotion  existing  forty  years  ago.  Such  return  would 
render  personal  travel  intolerable,  would  suspend  business, 
and  collapse  thousands  of  enterprises  originated  and  nmde 
prosperous  by'  railway  facilities. 

With  our  fathers,  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  was 
an  event  in  a  lifetime,  and  was  not  undertaken  until  a  man 
had  made  his  will.  It  is  now  easily,  luxuriously,  and  expe- 
ditiously accomplished.  Safety  and  speed  are  incomparable 
benefits.  Strange  though  it  may  seem  in  view  of  the  nu- 
merous startling  accidents,  the  number  of  persons  kUled  or 
injured  on  all  the  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
less  than  the  number  killed  or  injured  by  ordinary  vehicles 
in  London  alone.  The  cost  of  traveling  is  also  diminished 
fully  one-half. 

The  untold  benefits  of  safety,  cheapness,  and  speed  apply 
(486) 
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still  more  to  the  traneportation  of  fireigbt.  The  old- time 
wagona  never  avenged  more  than  three  or  four  miles  an 
hoar ;  now,  light,  valuable  packagee  are  carried  on  express 
trains  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  It  might  also  be 
deemed  worthy  of  recognition  that  the  rulways  have  done 
more  toward  the  defense  of  the  country  than  all  other  works, 
by  affording  rapid  and  effective  means  of  concentrating  men 
and  supplies  in  caae  of  necessity.  Then,  to  a  degree  not 
easily  estimated,  they  have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  mor- 
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ality  and  the  diffusion  of'hnowledge,  by  their  liberal  conces- 
sions to  delegates  attending  conventions,  and  the  half  fare 
permits  given  to  clergymen. 

One  might  almost  have  the  temerity  to  inquire  how  the 
farmers.  Grangers,  and  anti-monopolists  could  assemble  to 
discuss  their  grinding  wrongs  (?)  were  the  railways  not  to 
bring  them  together. 

These  results  have  been  attained  without  expense  to  the 
public,  who  are  the  principal  recipients.  Western  men — 
atizens  or  Grangers — ^have  put  comparatively  little  into  the 
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railways  they  would  now  conSscste.  While  denumding 
this,  tliey  do  not  remember  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  of  fifty 
years  ago,  when  it  cost  them  one  bushel  of  produce  to  get 
another  to  the  nearest  market.  Prairie  farms  «)uld  then  be 
bought  for  $2.50  per  acre,  and  that,  too,  at  second-hand. 
The  com  was  accumulated  in  cribs  and  sold  at  ten  cents 
per  bushel.  Subsequently,  railroads  were  built,  since  which 
tiie  farmers'  price  for  corn  has  rarely  fallen  below  twenty 
cents,  while  more  frequently  it  has  exceeded  forty  cents. 
Meantime,  the  new  territory  has  become  populated,  and  its 
products  are  tranaportated  at  one-tenth  the  former  cost. 
All  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  nations,  was  caused  by  the  railways.  Yet  the 
men  whom  they  have  enriched  fancy  they  are  oppressed  by 
them,  and  demand  their  aubordinatioD  to  the  b^ests  c^ 
fickle  legislators. 

In  view  of  this  clamor  it  might  not  be  inopportune  to 
enumerate  the  branches  of  industry  that  are  created  by  and 
dependent  upon  the  railways.  They  may  be  thus  classified : 
1.  Construction ;  2.  Equipment ;  3.  Bepairs ;  4.  Supplies. 
The  first  indudee  timber  for  ties,  wooden  bridges,  and  sta- 
tion buildings ;  iron  for  rails,  spikes,  iron  bridges,  and 
tools;  stone  for  bridge  piers  and  retaining  walls,  and 
brick  and  stone  for  shop  and  other  important  buildiiigs. 
The  second  includes  locomotives  and  cars  of  every  descrip- 
tion; tJie  diird  provides  for  the  incidental  renewal  of  the 
former;  the  fourth  embraces  fuel,  oil,  waste,  and  the  innu- 
merable items  of  daily  demand,  such  aa  account  books,  sta- 
tionery, etc  Let  any  one  consider  that  70,000  miles  of  rail- 
way are  in  actual  operation,  and  determine  whether  the 
supply  trade  created  by  them  is  material  to  the  nation's 
prosperity  or  not. 

1.  CoHSTEUcnoN. — To  build  fifty  miles  of  railroad  re- 
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quiree  a  moltitade  of  men,  whose  expenditures  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  their  labors  eqiiala  that  of  a  large  army.  All  classes 
of  the  oommunity  benefit  by  their  preAnce.  Busineaa  re- 
ceives an  impetus,  and  depots  of  BUpplies  rapidly  grow  into 
permanent  towns.  Stations  are  established  along  the  lines, 
section  gangs  are  formed,  and  a  host  of  men  ai'e  given 
.  profitable  employment,  thus  adding  to  the  taxable  resources 
of  the  district.  Iron,  however,  ia  the  principal  item.  To 
lay  one  mile  of  single  track  averages  about  one  hundred 
tons  of  rails.  At  that  recognized  proportion,  the  cost  of 
iron  raits  alone  in  tlie  roads  biult  since  1862,  based  on  the 
figures  published  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion, has  been  as  follows : 

MOHbDllt.  Inn  (« ton.  Coat  of  in»i. 

1868 1,050  »76.87i  $8,071,875 

1864 738  126.00  9,298,800 

1866 1,377                 98.62i  12,694,412 

1866  ........  1,832                 86.76  15,892,600 

1867 2,227                 85.12^  18,610,924 

1868 8,088                 78.871  ^,922,787 

1869 4,999                 77.26  88,617,275 

1870 6,145                 72.25  44,897,625 

1871 7.468                 70.37J  62,460,487 

1872 6,427                 85.12J  64,709,837 

86,169  $278,466,622 

Various  estimates  are  made  of  the  amount  of  iron,  other 
than  rails,  that  is  regularly  ased  in  railroads.  Correct  fig- 
gures  can  not  be  obtained ;  but  including  spikes,  chairs,  fish- 
plates, locomotives,  car  wheels,  axles,  etc.,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  total  of  iron  used  in  railroads  would  not  fall  short  of 
two  hundred  tons  to  the  mile,  which  would  place  the  entire 
cost  since  1863  at  over  $500,000,000.  When  it  is  further 
recited  that,  in  I860;  the  price  per  ton  was  only  $48,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  iroa  of  the  roads  has  cget  at  least  $200,- 
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000,000  more  tban  it  -would  have  done  at  the  rate  carreat 
in  1860,  Notwithstanding  this  enormons  sdvsnoe  in  the 
cost  of  the  main  item  of  constmction,  it  is  susceptible  of 
proof  that  the  rates  of  tranaportation  have  steadily  de- 
creased. 

The  foregoing  tabular  statement  does  not  include  the  sev- 
eral millions  expended,  during  the  past  three  years,  on  the 
first-class  roads,  for  steel  rails.  Every  trunk  line  out  of 
Chic^o  makes  the  majority  of  renewals  with  steel,  which, 
at  $120  per  ton,  demands  no  small  outlay.  At  each  of  the 
rail  mills  more  than  a  thousand  men  are  engaged,  every  one 
of  whom  owes  his  employment  as  directly  to  the  railways  as 
do  the  engineers  who  run  the  trains. 

2.  Equipment. — At  favorable  locations  mammoth  enter- 
terprises  have  been  called  into  existence  to  supply  the  rail- 
ways with  rolling  stock.  In  several  eastern  cities  are  ea- 
tabtishcd  locomotive  works.  One  of  these,  the  Baldwin, 
covers  six  entire  squares  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  in 
prospprous  times,  employs  five  thousand  men,  supports  twenty 
thousand  persons,  and  annually  turns  out  over  $5,000,000 
worth  of  work.  Another  Quaker  City  enterprise,  the  Whit- 
ney Car  Wheel  Factory,  covers  one  square,  supplies  several 
railroads,  and  exports  car  wheels  to  Europe.  In  the  same 
city  a  single  railroad  company,  at  one  time,  expended  $5,- 
000,000  for  rails,  engines,  cars,  etc.  Locomotive  and  car 
works  have  built  up  Paterson,  Manchester,  Wilmington, 
JefFersonville,  and  other  similarly  favored  places.  Numer- 
ous cities  bold  out  inducements,  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  the  possession  of  such  vast  establishments  affords  prof- 
itable employment  to  boats  of  skillful  men,  whose  earnings 
benefit  the  entire  community.  Bloomington  gave  a  lai^ 
bonus  to  secure  the  location  of  the  Chicago  &,  Alton  Kail- 
road  shops,  ajid  Aurora  enjoys  like  advantages  from  the 
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Chic^;o,  Barlington  &  Quincy  Bailway.  A  blow  at  the 
corporation  falls  with  crushing  effect  upon  these  subsidiary 
enterprises.  The  recent  panic  illustrated  this  truism.  In 
its  foil  the  mighty  oak  carries  down  with  it  the  clinging 
vine. 

3.  Repaies. — Kails  and  other  constituent  parta  of  a.  rail- 
way wear  out.  If  a  company  is  not  allowed  margin  enough 
to  maintain  its  property  in  good  condition,  the  public  expe- 
rience the  discomfort  and  iiicoiiTenience  of  a  rough,  poor 
road.  If  otherwise,  the  enterprises  that  were  advantaged  by 
the  first  outlay  share  in  the  profit  of  repl«iiahing  the  road. 

4.  SnppLiES.— Nearly  every  branch  of  industry  is  bene- 
fited by  the  operation  of  railroads.  Several  find  them  their 
best  customers.  An  extensive  list  might  be  given,  but  the 
instances  already  cited  will  suffice  to  show  that  we  are  truly 
a  dependent  people.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  our  farmer  can 
produce  a  thousand  bu-^hels  of  grain,  unless  there  is  a  mar- 
ket^for  it?  And,  going  still  further,  what  advantage  is 
gained  from  a  bountiful  supply  and  fair  demand,  unless  facil- 
ities are  provided  to  conwey  the  products  to  market  ? 

The  companies  sustain  a  mutual  relation.  They  advan- 
tage the  farmer  by  furnishing  him  the  cheapest  and  most 
expeditious  means  of  getting  his  produce  to  the  consumers, 
and  tliey  benefit  the  latter  by  placing  bread  within  their 
reiich  and  enabling  them  to  buy  it.  This  view  of  the  case 
may  evoke  a  repetition  of  the  rural  cry,  "  The  farmer  pays 
for  all."  But  where  doe.'*  he  obtain  the  wherewithal? 
From  the  consumer.  Would  it  better  any  one  if  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  were  decreased,  and  the  producers  corre- 
spondingly increased  ?  This  must  bo  the  practical  result  of 
an  onslaught  on  the  railways.  Cripple  them  by  hostile  leg- 
islation, or  menace  them  so  that  capital  will  avoid  them,  and 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  artisans  that  turn  out  material 
19« 
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aod  equipment  for  them  will  be  deprived  of  employment  and 
be  forced  to  become  prodocers.  Ib  that  what  the  &rmers 
wiint?  Capital  inevitably  ahrinks  firom  precarious  iuveat- 
ments.  If  the  &irmera  wish  to  utterly  destroy  ^e  value  of 
American  railroad  secarities  in  foreign  markets,  they  can 
not  do  it  more  effectually  than  to  demand  the  abrogation 
of  the  privileges  that  alone  make  the  charters  worth  hav- 
ing. While  hotly  charging  every  grievance  upon  the  rail- 
ways, they  forget  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  inva- 
riably regulates  the  price.  Why  should  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
boast  they  have  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  more  than  they 
need,  and  then  curse  the  railways  for  the  tow  price  it  com- 
manda  ?  Have  they  not  produced  thus  much  more  than  in 
wanted?  Why  berate  the  New  England  maniifactui-ers 
because  they  will  not  send  boots  and  shoes,  cottons  and 
woolens  for  this  surplus,  when  they  only  care  to  exchange 
for  as  much  as  they  need.  If  men  will  locate  so  far  distant 
from  market  that  their  products  are  absolutely  valueless, 
and  there  raise  tenfold  more  than  they  or  the  country  can 
consume,  even  as  fuel,  they  should  blame  themselves,  not 
the  railroads,  for  their  unfortunate  predicament.  lu  this 
respect,  the  Granges  might  accomplish  some  good.  Instead 
of  exciting  the  farmers  to  rush  to  the  State  capitals  and 
demand  laws  compelling  railroad  companies  to  transport 
produce  below  actual  cost,  they  might  calmly  take  in  the 
situation  and  advise  their  associates  to  raise  only  marketa- 
ble products.  For,  why  should  a  man  continually  grow 
com,  when  there  is  no  demand  for  it,  simply  because  his  land 
is  adapted  for  it  ? 

Every  improvement  which  reduces  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation benefits  the  producer.  The  application  of  the  tele- 
graph to  railway  service  enables  the  companies  to  do  an 
equal  amount  of  business,  with  one-third  the  equipment 
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tlutt  would  be  Deeded  were  the  poat-office  or  q>ecial  mee- 
senger  the  best  means  of  commuuicatioii.  This  great 
saving  in  time  makes  it  practicable  to  distribute  cars 
wid)  such  facility  as  to  meet  current  requirements.  In  so 
iar  as  it  economizes  resources  hj  keeping  them  in  use, 
and  securing  equal  results  with  lees  qtumtity,  it  cheapens 
tratispcntatioD. 

It  is  possible  the  prepress  of  events  will  develop  kindred 
improvements.  Kone  would  rejoice  more  than  the  (xpi- 
talist  were  a  metal  of  such  quality  produced  that  it  would 
never  wear  out,  or  a  method  of  locomotion  be  discovered 
that  would  obviate  the  expense  of  roadways  and  steam- 
power.  These  now  indispensable  adjuncts  increase  the 
cost  of  moving  freight,  and,  to  that  extent,  benefit  thQ 
workmen  engaged  upon  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  ship* 
per.  Until  science  has  overcome  these  drawbacks,  wq 
should  content  ourselves  with  present  means  of  transporta- 
tion, because  they  are  the  best  and  che^vest  known. 

Railways  create  commui^itiea.  In  tJius  develi^ing  the 
femily  idea,  they  bless  the  race  by  conferring  advantages 
that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  an  isolated  few.  Literature, 
-science,  art,  and  all  the  concomitant  benefits  of  education 
and  enlightenment  are  assured  where  there  is  society  enough 
to  foster  them.  Agriculture  does  not  found  cities.  It  is 
eesentially  segregating  in  its  tendency.  Farmers  need  large 
fields,  and,  therefore,  must  have  scattered  homesteads ; 
whereas,  manufactures  and  railway  enterprises  build  up 
populous  towns,  and  their  location  in  his  vicinity  benefits 
the  farmer,  by  creating  a  large  snpply  for  his  products  near 
at  hand,  insuring  him  better  returns,  because  the  cost  of 
long  transportation  is  saved.  Railways  have  bridged  the 
distance  between  the  producers  and  consumers,  and  have 
broi^ht  them  near  together.    They  encourage  manufac- 
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taxes,  and,  by  the  jadiciouB  location  of  their  eztensiTe  ahopB, 
create  cities.  la  the  vicinity  of  these  thriving  centers,  one 
acre  is  worth  more  than  a  handred  or,  perhaps,  (as  in 
Chicago)  a  thousand  were  before  the  railways  had  trans- 
formed the  prairie  into  a  populous  hive  of  industry.  Why 
is  England,  tonjay,  the  richest  nation  on  the  globe  ?  Sim- 
ply because-she  is  one  vast  workshop.  The  same  enviable 
result  is  possible  here  if  the  people  are  educated  aright. 
Then  they  will  not  be  duped  into  the  belief  that  this  con- 
tinent depends  upon  any  one  class  for  existence.  Such 
teaching  is  un-American.  Yet  it  is  the  average  Granger's 
staple  utterance,  albeit,  it  does  savor  of  despotism  and  old- 
time  feudalism.  We  are  mutually  dependent.  The  farmer 
can  not  flouriBh  unless  the  citizen  buys  his  com,  and  th^ 
latter  must  get  from  him  enough  to  supply  his  wants. 
This  inexorable  law  prevents  the  creation  of  privileged 
classes. 

Bailways  educate  the  people.  They  render  industrial  ezT 
positions  both  practicable  and  accessible.  Excursion  rates 
are  given,  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  to 
view  all  that  science  or  industry  can  produce,  or  ingenuity 
suggest.  It  thus  enables  those  living  in  districts  most  se- 
cluded to  participate  in  ail  the  amenities  of  civilized  lifsi. 
And,  as  the  sharp  ring  of  the  pioneer's  axe  on  the  forest 
tree  disturbs  and  causes  to  See  away  the  croaking  birds 
and  howling  beasts,  so  the  advancing  head-light  of  the 
locomotive  dispels  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  carries 
light  and  busy  life  wherever  it  speeds  its  way. 

Were  these  benefits  candidly  acknowledged,  they  would 
give  tone  and  consideration  to  the  partial  harangues  of  the 
Granger's  oracles.  They  would  then  remind  their  impa- 
tient hearers,  as  one  has  pertinently  observed,  that  the 
broad  prairies  of  the  West,  being  a  thousand  miles  distant 
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from  Uie  eAstem  marketfl,  with  intervemog  riTen  not 
bridged,  and  mountaina  not  taaoeled,  had  tiiej  been  left  to 
depend  upoD  the  natural  highways  to  the  aea,  would  yet 
have  been  comparatiirely  nnbroken ;  and,  instead  of  being 
dotted  with  flourishing  dties  and  deairable  homesteads, 
would  have  remained  the  hunting-grounds  of  "  Indians  not 
taxed." 

Twenty  years  hare  wrought  wondroua  changes.  Ulinoia 
and  Iowa  farms  were  not  at  a  premium  two  decades  ego. 
The  rural  toilers  of  those  days  could  not  spars  time  from 
their  drngery  to  brood,  in  conventioDfl,  over  foncied  wrongs. 
They  be^ed  and  prayed  for  railroads.  Characteristic  of 
all,  was  the  piteous  plaint  of  men  who,  having  hauled  their 
produce  by  ox-teams  eighty  mil«s  to  Rochester,  Minnesota, 
in  reply  to  Jesse  Hoyt'e  inquiry  if  they  wanted  transporta- 
tion, exclaimed,  "  For  Qod'a  sake,  sir,  give  us  a  railroad  1 
Oh,  if  you  only  would  f"  And  their  sons  now  threaten  to 
fence  in  the  roads  and  tear  up  tlie  tracks,  if  the  companies 
do  not  tamely  submit  to  every  l^islative  caprice. 

In  the  ten  years  following,  from  1860  to  1860,  farm 
lands  increased  materially  in  value.  In  Ohio  the  increase 
per  acre  was  $13.18;  in  Indiana,  $11.10;  in  IHioois,  $11.36; 
Michigan,  $11.04;  Wisconsin,  $7.02;  Iowa,  $5.82;  and 
Minnesota,  $4.53.  Meantime,  the  cost  of  the  railroads, 
which  created  this  increase,  had  been  about  one-half  the 
advance  in  value  of  the  farms;  therefore,  it  would  have 
been  actual  gain  to  the  farmers  had  they  paid  the  entire 
cost  of  building  the  roads.  Carefully  prepared  statistics 
show  that  every  additional  mile  of  railroad  to  100,000  acres 
of  farm  land  yielded  an  average  increase  of  $1.00  per 
acre. 

These  focts,  which  axe  uncontrovertible,  and  will  with- 
stand the  onslaught  of  the  most  fervid  anti-monopolist,  ar« 
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commeDded  to  the  consideration  of  thoee  wbo  yievr  the  rail- 
roads only  in  tlie  light  of  soulless  eoemies.  As  Mr.  Groe- 
venor  has  clearly  stated,  however  unprofitable  the  roads 
may  have  been  to  thoee  whose  money  created  them,  to  the 
fiirmer?  of  the  West,  (who  now  bwate  them  with  every 
breath)  they  have  been  worth  at  least  $100,000  per 
mile. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1870,  the  record  showed  this  enhse- 
qnent  increase  in  value  to  he :  in  Ohio,  $3.54  per  acre ;  In- 
diana, $4.68;  Michigan,  $7.13;  Illinois,  $7.28;  Iowa,  $7.17; 
and  Minnesota,  $1.25. 

Not  alone  did  the  rural  districts  share  the  benefits. 
Cities — such  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Indian^xJis — were 
created  by  them.  A  metropolis  worthy  of  the  age  and  die 
people  was  built  in  every  State,  and  stands,  to-day,  the 
glory,  no  less  than  the  advantage,  of  their  respective  com- 
monwealths. 

In  one  respect  only  has  the  the  result  exceeded  antici- 
pation. It  was  not  supposed,  when  the  first  cfaarters 
were  granted,  that  such  a  volume  of  traffic  would  be  at- 
tained. Katurally,  then,  the  expenditure  that  produced  it 
should  command  abundant  return.  For  a  time  it  did, 
whereupon  shares  advanced.  Then  came  reverses,  brought 
about  by  ill-advised  legislation,  until  railway  stocks  sank 
lower  in  home  and  foreign  markets  than  almost  any  other 
securities.  Thus  capitalists  suffered  from  the  imprudence 
of  spending  their  money  for  the  public  good.  So  late  as 
1867,  the  total  market  value  of  share  property  in  railways 
in  England  was,  according  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  s  report  to 
Parliamgnt,  from  which  we  have  drawn  liberally,  much 
lower  than  the  original  amount  invested  therein.  Neither 
have  the  losers  been  consoled  by  public  gratitude.  The  op- 
posite haa  been  their  experience.    They  have  been  charged 
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witli  comq)tion  and  eztortioD,  and  each  &iltire  or  negli- 
gence bsa  been  eagerly  pounced  upon  and  visited  with  a 
heavy  penalty.  Besides  being  subject  to  State  taxation,  the 
localities  through  which  they  pass  also  heavily  tazes  thenn, 
the  practical  effect  being  that  white  a  company,  by  afibrd- 
ing  profitable  employment  in  rural  districts,  relieves  the 
several  vitlagee  of  the  expense  of  supporting  men  having  no 
other  prospect  of  an  income,  it  is  yet  made  to  pay  the  major 
part  of  the  local  tax  levies.  In  short,  they  have  been  taught, 
bitterly,  that  the  justice  society  always  accords  to  individiuvls 
is  withheld  from  corporations,  on  the  unjust  aasumptiou  that 
the  loss  is  distributed  among  too  great  a  number  to  cause 
its  being  felt  by  any  one. 

The  people  are  very  jealous  of  their  own  rights,  but  have 
little  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  railroade.  They  over- 
estimate the  privileges  granted,  and  forget  that  the  valuable 
concessions  are  denied  the  companies.  Had  this  spirit  been 
manifested  at  an  earlier  day,  the  flow  of  capital  to  the  West 
would  have  been  instantly  checked.  But  inducements  were 
held  out,  capitalists  were  freely  invited,  and  their  confi- 
dence gave  us  our  70,000  miles  of  operated  railroad,  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $3,159,423,057,  of  which  52  per  cent. 
is  represented  by  stocks,  and  48  per  cent,  in  bonds  or  indebt- 
edness. Upon  this  investment  the  earnings,  last  year, 
were  $473,241,055,  72  per  cent,  of  which  was  derived 
from  freight,  and  28  per  cent,  from  passengers.  The  oper- 
ating expenses  were  66  per  cent,  of .  the  gross  earnings, 
leaving  35  per  cent,  net,  out  of  which  to  pay  6.70  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  bonds  and  3.91  per  cent,  dividends  on 
the  stock. 

Narrowing  the  confines,  we  find  that  the  Western  States — 
including  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Wyoming,  D^^ota,  Col- 
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orado,  and  Indian  Territories — with  a  population  of  14,080,- 

000  souls,  have  28,778  miles  of  railway,  constructed  at  an 
average  cost  of  $50,550  per  mile.  For  the  year  ending 
with  1872,  the  gross  earnings  were  $13.70  per  head  of  pop- 
ulation. The  net  earnings  were  $67,317,083,  which  allowed 
an  average  dividend  of  2^^  per  cent,  on  t!io  capital  atock — 
$724,686,040.  These  results  are  not  very  enmuraging  to 
investors,  neither  are  they  calculated  to  divert  (!;ipilal  west- 
ward. True,  there  haa  been  mnch  extravagance  and  un- 
wisdom in  construction,  and  great  recklessness  and  knavery 
in  individual  management;  not  more  ao,  however,  than  is 
incident  to  the  growth  of  every  mammoth  system  or  enter- 
prise. In  such  cases  history  repeats  itself.  But,  granting 
eil  and  more  than  haa  ever  been  charged,  the  bright  fnct 
remains,  clear  and  undeniable,  that  railroads  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  Western  civilization.  Tbey  may  be  pushed  out 
into  new  Territories  before  there  ia  business  enongh  to  yield 
running  expenses.  That  is  the  stockholders'  loss — the  peo- 
ple only  gain.  During  such  time  the  public  can  afford  to 
be  generous ;  but  when  the  railroads  populate  the  vast  dis- 
tricts and  swell  the  State  revenues,  then  the  cr^  is  raised, 
"Down  with  the  railroads!"  and  the  infuriated  multitude  • 
would  destroy  the  agency  that  has  made  their  homes  hab- 
itable and  their  produce  marketable. 

This  subject  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  during  the 
past  decade.  British  statesmen  have  studied  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  Americans,  too,  have  given  it  forced  consid- 
eration. Their  published  reports  have  largely  affected  the 
tenor  of  this  article ;  for  it  is  by  the  far-reaching  light  of 
experience  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  comprehend  present 
necessities  and  speculate  upon  future  possibilities.  What 
we  want  is,  not  a  continuance  of  random  firing  in  the  hope 
of  a  chance  shot  hitting  the  mark,  but  a  skillfal  adjustment 
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and  disposition  of  resources  within  reach.  What  more 
effectual  method  of  rendering  railroad  enactmeute  inopera- 
tive could  be  adopted  than  to  intruBt  their  interpretation 
to  men  who  scorn  the  idea  of  understanding  the  system  they 
are  to  control  ?  Why  burlesque  and  belittle  education  so 
much  as  to  commit  our  leading  industry  into  the  keeping 
of  men  whose  popular  qualification  therefor  is  that  they 
know  nothing  practically  about  it?  The  question  is  too 
momentous  to  be  tampered  with.  Let  bunglers  be  retired 
and  experience  come  to  the  front.  A  tribunal  the  people 
will  have,  and  are  entitled  to  have.  That  claim  is  not  in 
dispute.  But  let  it  be  constituted  with  an  eye  to  fitness. 
The  railroads  are  on  trial.  Give  them  the  inalienable  right 
to  challenge  jurors  who  are  foresworn  to  adjudge  them  guilty 
before  hearing  the  evidence.  Demagogues  have  incited  the 
people  to  clutch  at  the  throats  of  the  corporations,  dethrone 
justice,  and  drown  her  voice  amid  communistic  cries  for 
confiscation — elamoringa  that  will  be  certain,  eventually,  to 
react  upon  the  land-owners  who  were  duped  into  Inangurat' 
ing  the  warfare. 

To  obviate  public  jealousy  and  secure  efficient  manage- 
m^t,  the  chief  of  the  tribunal  or  board  for  the  several 
control  of  railways,  should  be  selected  with  ezclusive  regard 
to  his  fitness ;  and  the  board  thus  created  should  be  placed 
beyond  the  range  of  political  action.  Being  intrusted  with 
duties  demanding  extraordinary  qualificationSj  industry,  and 
discrimination,  the  term  of  office  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  uncertain  dictates  of  legislators,  nor  expire  with 
every  administration.  Fidelity  to  the  trusts  reposed  should 
regulate  the  term  of  servige.  .  Some  such  conception  as  this 
possessed  the  late  Bobert  Stephenson,  when,  in  hia  inaug- 
ural address  as  President  of  fhe  British  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  he  said:  "What  we  ask  is  knowledge;  give  qs 
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a  tribunal  competent  to  form  a  Bound  opinion ;  commit  to 
that  tribunai,  with  any  restrictions  yon  think  necessary, 
the  wbole  of  the  great  questions  appertaining  to  our  sys- 
tem. Let  it  protect  private  interests  apart  from  railways ; 
let  it  jud^  of  the  desirability  of  all  initiatory  measures, 
and  of  all  proposals  for  purchases,  amalgamations,  or  other 
railway  arrangements;  delegate  to  it  the  power  of  enforcing 
Buch  regulations  and  restrictions  as  may  he  thought  need- 
ful to  secure  the  rights  of  private  persons  or  of  the  public; 
devolve  upon  it  tlie  duty  of  consolidating,  if  possible,  the 
railway  laws,  and  making  such  amendments  thereto  as  the 
public  interests  and  the  property  now  depending  on  it  may 
require;  give  it  full  delegated  authority  over  ua  in  any 
way  you  please :  all  that  we  ask  is  that  it  shall  be  a  tri- 
bunal that  is  impartial,  and  that  is  thoroughly  informed ; 
and  if  impartiality  and  intelligence  are  secured  we  need  not 
fear  the  resulte." 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  MONEY  KINGS. 


THE  QUESTION  FROM  ASTAQONISTIC  STAliD-FOINT& 

The  article  on  Railroad  Transportation  by  Mr.  Flaf^, 
President  of  the  Illinois  Fanners'  Association,  which  consti- 
tutes Chapter  XXXIV  of  this  work,  and  that  by  Mr.  J. 
W,  Midgley,  Secretary  of  the  President  of  the  Chicago  & 
North-western  Railroad,  which  ia  concluded  on  the  preced- 
ing page,  will  be  accepted,  I  think,  not  only  as  able  but 
also  as  candid  statements  from  the  particular  stand-pointg 
of  the  interests  whom  the  writers  represent.  Mr.  Flagg,  in 
this  instance,  has  confined  himself  principally  to  giving 
actual  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  transpoirtation  of 
products,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
from  what  is  presented. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  railroad  stand- 
point, by  Mr.  Midgley,  evinces  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
railroad  history,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  sketches 
the  growth  of  the  railway  system  from  its  inception  in  Eng- 
land up  to  the  present  time,  the  introduction  of  steam 
and  the  changes  consequently  rendered  necessary  in  the 
carriage  of  goods,  and  an  outline  of  the  legislation  regulat- 
ing the  working  of  the  system.  These,  I  think,  have  never 
before  been  presented  in  such  shape  as  to  bring  them  before 
the  masses;  and  &om  this  consideration,  if  no  other,  tlie 
(462) 
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article  is  really  of  great  value.  It  is  needless,  of  course,  f» 
me  to  say  the  facts  and  figures  presented  by  both  these  gen- 
tlemeo  are  undoubtedly  authentic,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  ai^ument  deduced  there&om ;  which  arguments 
must  stand  or  Ml  upon  their  merits  before  the  reader. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  with  the  masses  always  has 
been — ^perhaps  always  will  be^that  it  is  difficult  for  them 
'  to  occupy  conservative  ground,  as  between  two  radical 
Btand-pointa.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  farmers  as  a  class,  the  reading  ones  at  least,  do 
occupy  just  this  ground  when  they  come  to  rely  on  their  so- 
ber judgment.  They  may,  it  is  true,  be  carried  away  for 
the  time  being  by  the  florid  eloquence  or  m^netism  of  the 
speaker,  but  the  result  of  the  second  sober  thought  is  the 
question,  What  is  right  in  the  matter?  Hence,  incendi- 
arism, in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  presented,  falls  harm- 
leas  for  evil, — a  fact  not  generally  appreciated,  except  by 
those  who  know  the  Arming  class  intimately  well. 

LEOISLATION  HOT  THE  PASACEA  FOR  ALL  EVILS. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  accede  to  the  radical  view  from 
either  stuid-point.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  railroads  of  the 
West  are  to  blame  for  aU  the  evils  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  the  producer.  The  system  upon  which  they  were  car- 
ried on,  the  publicity  given  to  their  workings,  their  stand- 
ing directly  next  to  the  farmer  as  the  transporter  of  his  prod- 
ncte,  ought  to  prevent  this.  The  real  grievances  are  the 
shameless  frauds  and  unfair  discriminations  practiced  by 
those  great  operators  whose  scheme  was  to  consolidate  not 
only  the  railroads,  but  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  country  in- 
to one  great  monopoly,  and  through  the  power  of  centralized 
capital,  to  buy  individuals,  to  corrupt  Legislatures,  and 
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even  to  make  the  National  Gorernment  subsement  to  their 
will.  This  is  what  raised  the  storm  of  public  indignatioD, 
which  took  what  seemed  the  moat  tangible  avenue  through 
which  to  work  reform.  By  common  consent,  the  unjust 
discriminations  of  railway  companies  became  the  principal 
point  of  attack  in  the  investment  and  siege  of  fortressed 
wrong. 

The  result,  so  far  as  regards  State  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, has  injured  both  the  railroads  and  the  people.  In 
Illinois,  a  law  has  been  produced  which,  with  some  good 
features,  contains  also  some  odious  ones;  the  most  objection- 
able being  what  certainly  has  the  appearance,  at  least,  of 
unjust  discrimination  (in  its  practical  workings,  I  mean) 
against  certain  railroads.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
present  railroad  law  of  Illinois  is  undoubtedly  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Farmers'  Movement,  as  always 
since,  I  strongly  disapproved  of  the  spirit  that  sought  to 
bring  into  direct  antagonisip  with  the  transporters,  the 
worst  passions  of  mankind,  inciting  the  people  to  imprudent 
or  illegal  acts,  which  were  bound,  before  the  law,  to  result 
in  discomfiture.  Long  ago,  I  was  in  favor  of  a  commission,  . 
to  be  appointed  by  the  people  and  the  railway  managers,  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  by  which  the  conflicting  interests 
might  be  harmonized,  and  a  basis,  at  least,  arrived  at  upon 
which  might  be  founded  a  law  equal  in  its  operations  and 
just  to  all  parties.  Indeed,  I  stated  the  case,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  and  made  this  suggestion  to  two  of  the  leading  rail- 
way officials  of  Chicago;  but,  while  agreeing  that  the  view 
was  correct  and  would  result  in  good  if  honestly  carried 
out,  they  did  not  believe  the  plan  feasible  in  the  then  ex- 
cited state  of  public  opinion.  Unwisely,  I  think ;  for  I  had 
then,  as  I  still  have,  unwavering  futh  in  the  integri^ 
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of  the  masses,  and  tbeir  witlingneas  to  do  right,  when 
not  swayed  by  the  sophistry  of  demagoguea.  At  that  time, 
the  people  certainly  were  measurably  in  the  hands  of  this 
class.  Unfortunately,  too,  at  that  time  railroad  officials 
were  bound,  hand  and  foot,  by  the  power  of  the  centralized 
capital  of  Wall  Street,  and  the  Eastern  cites,  so  that  they 
could  not,  if  they  would,  have  done  what  their  calmer  judg- 
ment dictated. 


3  Fairly  Arouaad. 


WE  MUST  STRIKE  AT  THE  ROOT—COBRVPTION. 

I  still  advocate  the  doctrine,  that  the  root  of  the  evil, 
corruption,  must  be  struck  with  the  ax  of  reform  before  the 
monopolizing  tendency  of  capital  can  be  brought  down.  It 
has  indeed  been  brought  into  judgment  at  the  bar  of  public 
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opinion;  and  this  is  evidence  of  encouraging  prc^esa.  But 
if  the  people  reat  secure  iu  eaay  coufldeoce  of  victor;,  they 
may  yet  find  their  foe,  aa  many  a  wily  fox  has  been  found 
before,  strong  again  in  its  fastness,  from  which  it  "caa 
neither  be  frightened,  drowned,  nor  smoked  out." 

The  present  stronghold  of  monoply  ia  the  corraption  of 
public  men,  culmioating  in  demoralization  as  shameful  as 
has  ever  diagraeed  the  officials  of  any  country.  This  de- 
moralization ia  one  reason  why  it  aeems  impossible  to  secure 
the  passage  of  any  law  by  our  Legislatures  that  shall  be 
simple  in  construction,  go  straight  to  the  intended  point, 
and  discourage  litigation.  The  honest  men  in  the  Legisla- 
tures are  overborne  and  beaten  down  by  the  majority, 
who  are  promised  either  power  or  money  for  their  votes. 

The  various  Legislatures  .may  legislate  to  all  eternity 
upon  the  maximum  rate  that  common  carriers  shall  charge 
within  the  borders  of  their  Statea,  and  the  result  will 
always  be  a  conflicting  of  interests  that  can  not  be  identical 
— to  cripple  not  only  the  carriers,  but  the  people.  If  an 
honest  Congress  should  pass  general  and  simple  laws  to  gov- 
ern all  the  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  in 
the  same'  spirit  what  was  right  and  just,  as  between  the 
people  of  a  State  and  the  transporter  (whether  railroad  or 
otherwise)  carrying  long  distances,  there  might  be  some 
hope  of  ultimately  reaching  a  solution  of  the  difGculty, 

Will  this  ever  be  done?  Yes;  when  the  several  dominant 
interests  of  the  nation  elect  men  to  represent  them  who  are 
not  only  honest,  but  united  in  interest  with  those  whose  votea 
give  them  their  places.  How  may  this  be  brought  about? 
By  a  consolidation  of  the  industrial  classes,  as  against  the 
consolidated  monopolies,  who  use  their  power  againat  the 
true  interests  of  the  nation ;  by  using  the  voting  power 
direct,  to  secure  the  end  sought 
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ONE  WAY  OF  BOBBING  TBE  WEST. 

The  New  York  canals  are  compoaed  of  the -great  trank 
line,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  various  branch  or  sectional  lines. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Erie  Canal  for  1872,  were 
$2,760,147;  the  expenditures  for  salaries  and  repairs  were 
$1,687,021 ;  excess  of  revenue  over  expenses,  $1,073,126. 

Corresponding  figures  for  the  other  canals  of  the  State — ■ 
their  gross  ~  revenue,  and  the  expenses  for  salaries  and 
repairs,  taken  from  the  same  source — may  be  seen  in  t^ 
annexed  table. 

Cliun^aiii, tlKfiU  «488,08S 

Oswego, 90,797  818,469 

Caynga  &  Seneca, 17,888  U,6S6 

Chemung, : 4,121  118,9SS 

Chenango, S,691  883,748 

Black  Siver, 10,889  119,479 

Genesee  Valley, 18,828    -  229,618 

Oneida  Lake, 8,7H> 

BaldwiuBTille, 180 

Oneida  Biver, ,    .    .  660                   

Seneca  Siver, 154  —— 

Cayngalolet, 800  152 

Crooked  Lake, 270  28,70S 

Total  expendltnrei, 91,687,681 

Total  grott  KTenae, 800,182 

Excess  ofaalariea  and  lepain  over  revenue,    .    .    .     $1,887,499 

This  table  sho^s  that  only  four  of  the  lateral  canals,  and 
they  among  the  least  important,  paid  their  own  expenses. 
The  gross  net  income  of  t^e&e  fbar  amoonted  to  only  $964. 
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Consequently,  the  tbirteen  lateral  canaJa  ran  the  8tatd  oi 
Kew  York  $1,387,199  ia  debt,  while  the  Crie  canal  netted 
the  State  fl,073,126,  which  money,  and  more,  was  required 
TO  support  the  officials  of  these  Doa-paying  canals.  Kow, 
where  did  ^^  money  come  &om  to  pay  these  tax-eatera? 
Out  of  the  products  of  the  West  shipped  through  the  Erie 
canal,  and  consequently  out  of  the  pockets  of  western  farm- 
ers. This  is  a  case  in  point,  illustrating  the  eflFects  of  State 
legislation — in  imposing  a  tax  on  the  commerce  of  other 
States.  True,  this  is  nothing  new ;  it  haa  always  been  done ; 
but  attention  was  net  called  to  the  &ct  until  a  glut  of  grain 
in  the  West  brought  the  larmerB  face  to  face  with  pauper- 
ism. But  are  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  State  sinners  above 
all  their  fellows,  that  such  things  come  to  pass  ?  No ;  if 
the  people  of  New  York  governed  themselves,  this  condition 
of  a&iin  could  liardly  eiisL  They  are  in  reality  governed 
hy  s  few  railroad  m^nates,  stock  jobbers,  and  ring  thieves, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  who  do  not  scruple  to  buy  up  leg- 
inters  and  judges,  far  and  near,  and  whose  power  is  felt  in 
nearly  every  western  State.  Is  it  strange  that  the  pe^^le 
should  rise  in  their  might  to  put  down  Hucb  giant  monopo- 
lies. Is  it  not  strange,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  fi{^ting 
some  of  the  ramifications  of  this  mighty  evil  Uiey  should 
have  committed  so  few  excesses  ? 


SOW  TBE  OREAT BATLROAD  CORPORATIONS  COBBVFT 
PUBLIC  MORALS. 

The  great  railroad  corporations  having  their  headquarters 
in  New  York  City,  have  become  truly  fearful  engines  for  the 
demoralization  of  the  nation.  For  years,  New  Jersey  strug- 
gled in  the  grasp  of  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Ktulroad,  really 
one  of  the  hydra  heads  of  the  Pennsylvania  CentraL    ^r 
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people  ha7e  reoently  been  in  a  turmoil,  occasioued  by  the 
attempt  of*  that  railway  corporation  to  take  virtual  poaseB- 
8)on  of  the  State.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  a  law,  in 
the  winter  of  1872-3,  through  whose  operations  the  people 
hope  no  longer  to  belong  to  the  "  State  of  Camaen  and  Am- 
boy;"  thia  corporation  insisting  upon  its  "vested  right"  to 
levy  toll  on  all  commodities  transported  through  the  State 
by  rail. 


state  Seal  of  New  York. 


Other  States  are  almost  as  truly  the  property  of  these 
magnates,  who  rule  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
cars  which  carry  the  various  products  of  the  country,  or  the 
locomotives  which  haul  them.  The  Erie  railroad  spent  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  neutralizing  the  ballot  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  through  the  eminent  services  of  such 
"statesmen"  as  William  M.  Tweed,  who  is  now  receiving  a 
portion  of  his  just  deserts  at  that  compulsory  resort  of  de- 
generate ruffians,  Blackwell's  Island. 

But  the  Erie  Railway  having  come  to  grief  in  the  battle 
for  supremacy,  its  rival,  the  New  York  Central,  now  virtu- 
ally owns  the  Empire  State.    The  New  York  Central  means 
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Vanderbiltj  just  as  mach  as  the  Erie  ever  meant  "Jim 
Fisk;"  and  Vonderbilt  Beems  to  have  no  sympathy  with 
mankind  in  general,  except  the  eternal  itching  for  money. 
His  ostentatious  gifts  to  religious  or  benevolent  institutions, 
are  like  the  visits  of  angels,  "  few  and  far  between,"  but 
they  sufficiently  demonstrate  his  practical  wisdom  in  the 
science  of  advertising.  Were  it  not  for  the  iufiuence  ex- 
erted by  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie  Canal  might  be 
made  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  West,  by  cheapening 
the  traospprtation  of  her  products. 

VAJfDESBILT  AS  A  PHLEBOTOmST. 

A  single  instance  of  extortion  by  the  New  York  Central 
will  suffice.  A  business  man  of  Buffalo,  in  the  habit  of 
buying  paper  by  the  car  load  in  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared that  he  could  ship  the  goods  via  the  New  York 
Central,  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago,  and  thence  back 
by  the  lakes  to  Buffalo,  at  a  less  cost  than  he  could  ship  it 
by  the  Central  to  Buffalo  direct.  He  could  save  in  time  by 
shipping  direct  to  Buffalo;  he  could  save  in  money,  via 
Chicago  and  back.  But  time  is  money,  hence  it  came 
direct ;  so  nicely  does  this  great  railroad  autocrat  calculate, 
as  w-ith  the  precision  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  to  juat 
what  point  he  dare  bleed  his  victim  and  yet  keep  alive  the 
spark  of  life. 

One  of  the  latest  of  the  gigantic  projects  which  this  on- 
scrupalouB  old  man  is  engaged  in,  is  to  get  control  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Line,  and  thus  to  form  another 
monopoly  which  shall  increase  his  already  vast  power  for 
evil.  If  the  Clubs,  Granges,  and  other  organizations  of  the 
farmers  really  were  responsible  for  the  lata  panic,  (aa  they 
were  not,  except  for  some  influence  in  hastening  it,  per- 
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haps,)  their  power  would  not  have  been  exercised  a  d&y  too 
soon.  If  existing  State  Legislatures  and  the  Forty-third 
Congress  can  not  see  their  way  clear  to  a  retrenchment  in 
governmental  e^wnses,  and  to  the  casting  out  of  corrupt 
officials,  they  will  assuredly  find  themselves  relegated  to 
deserved  obscurity,  and  their  places  will  be  supplied  by 
men  who  realize  the  fact  that  there  is  something  pertiiining 
to  the  office  of  legislator  besides  looking  sharp  after  "  num- 
ber one." 

TH&  CQMMXISISM  OF  CAPITAL. 

The  facility  with  which,  here  and  there,  an  unacrupuloaa 
man  piles  up  fortune  after  foftune  upon  the  ^naccial  ruin 
of  his  fellows,  seems  inevitably  to  demoralize  every  business 
in  a  country.  It  is  notorious  that  the  stock  operations  of 
Wall  Street  are  based  largely  upon  fictitious  values,  and 
that  the  class  of  operators  who  control  them  are  intensely 
selfish,  guilty  of  the  meanest  subterfuges,  often  lacking 
education,  successful  by  dint  of  cunning,  and  unscrupulous 
■  to  the  last  degree.  They  lead  astray  those  who  have  not 
inflexible  honesty  inherent  in  their  natures.  By  arousing 
their  cupidity  and  corrupting  their  morals,  they  work  their 
ruin,  and  turn  them  into  pliant  tools  of  their  devilish  arts. 

The  daily  peculations,  defalcations,  and  outright  thefts, 
that  are  making  the  business  of  the  country  more  a  game 
of  chance  than  legitimate  enterprise,  nearly  all  have  their 
beginning  in  this  Qomorrah  of  vice — speculation  in  stock. 

The  clerk  who,  perhaps,  may  have  saved  up  a  thousand, 
becomes  acquainted  with  one  of  the  stoot-pigeona  of  the 
sweat-cloth  of  the  stock  market;  for  this  class,  in  common 
with  other  gamblers,  use  all  the  nefarious  schemes  of  their 
brethren  of  the  other  more  vulgar  sweat-cloth  of  the  gam- 
bling-houses, to  "  rope  in  "  the  unwary.    The  clerk,  therefore, 
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tbinka  he  will  "put  up  a  margin,"  or  "pool-in"  cm  a  High 
market  in  hopes  it  will  go  higher.  Stocha  fall.  Ha  coven 
the  Ices,  and  so  on,  perhaps,  until  his  money  is  all  lost. 
His  capidity  being  now  thoroughly  arouB'ed,  the  regret  at 
losing  his  hard-earned  dollars,  tempta  him  to  borrov  firom 
hia  employer's  till  to  tide  himaelf  over  the  point  whence  he 
is  assured  stocks  must  rise.  Alaa  I  they  do  not  rise,  &ai 
the  man,  at  last,  finds  himself  in  disgrace  as  a  conmion  thief. 
This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  caae,  and  one  of  the  least  dark 
and  sorrowful  at  that.  Many  desolate  homes  of  the  coun- 
try, if  it  could  be  known,  would  tell  tales*  of  lost  innocence 
and  happiness,  perhaps,  with  the  husband  and  father  tm 
exile  and  a  fngitive  &om  justice,  and  the  fiunily,  once  com- 
fortable, suffering  the  panga  of  poverty.  The  .author  of  all 
this  misery  recks  little.  The  money-king  enjoys  himself 
with  hia  ill-gotten  wealth ;  sits,  with  slippered  feet,  in  a 
gorgeous  home;  sips  his  costly  winea;  and,  feted  and  feting, 
fares  sumptuously  every  day. 

The  government  may  punish  the  puny  victim  whom  hp 
has  destroyed;  but  the  great  robber — the  MephiBtopheles of 
Wall  Street — is  shielded  by  the  power  of  wealth. 


THE  aSOVZS  OF  WALL  STREET. 

There  is  nothing  to  which  thia  claas  of  men  may  be  mor* 
fittingly  likened  than  Ghouls,  which  feed  on  the  putrid  cal«a8se« 
of  dead  men ;  for  these  human  vultures  carry  their  victims  U 
swift  destruction,  and  their  families  to  poverty  and  atarva' 
tion.  These  stock  gamblers  subvert  the  established  uaages 
of  trade ;  break  down  the  barriers  of  legitimate  buying  and 
selling;  abolish  the  coin  values  of  the  country ;  create  ficti- 
tioua  values,  bulling  or  bearing  stocks  at  will,  uijtil  the  bob- 
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ble  bnrats ;  and  continually  involve  tlie  legitimate  iDdoBtries 
of  the  oountry  in  serious  embarraesmeiitB,  if  not  in  ruin. 

It  Ib  this  class  of  men  who  hold  sway  in  Wail  Street,  and 
thence  virtually  role  the  country.  Nay,  not  these  brokers, 
themselves;  they  are  but  tools  who  do  the  bidding  of  the 
Vanderbilts,  Qoulds,  Drews,  et  id  ornne  genus,  the  real 
Ghouls,  who  &tten  upon  the  body  social  and  politic;  and 
who,  onder  a  garb  of  sanctity  or  honor,  sit  plotting  in  their 
officee,  and  manipulate  stocks  and  men  to  suit  their  own 
purposes. 

These  wretches  not  only  can  create  fictitious  values,  but 
can  also  produce  a  scarcity  of  currenqr  at  will,  backed  as 
they  are,  by  the  powerful  co-operation  of  banks  which  they 
largely  or  wholly  control. 

Many  of  these  latter  corporations,  trading  lai^ely  upon 
the  money  deposited  &om  day  to  day  by  men  in  legitimate 
business,  furnish  capital  to  these  sharks  on  fictitious  or  real 
security — which,  it  matters  little.  A  fall  of  stocks  is  brought 
about,  and  they  lock  up  currency.  Legitimate  business  can 
not  borrow,  but  the  "  lame  ducks  "  who  have  securities  to 
offer — ah,  they  can  have  money,  at  from  two  to  five'per  cent. 
a  month.  And  thus  unscrupulous  banking  corporations 
make  it  pay  at  both  ends.  The  last  panic  has  been  called 
the  "  rich  man's  panic"  But  look  at  what  we  see  around 
OB  every  day,  and  the  misnomer  is  only  too  apparent. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  Neither  wealth,  place,  nor  power, 
mnst  be  allowed  to  buy  exemption  from  the  punishment  which 
our  laws  affix  to  crime.  Law  must  be  so  administered  that  it 
shairbe  a  terror  to  evil-doers  of  whatsoever  kind,  degree,  or 
station ;  and  the  public  conscience  mnst  be  quickened  until 
nothing  short  of  this  will  be  accepted,  as  well  in  actual 
practioe  as  in  ^entimeDtal  theorizing. 
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MONOPOLIES  AND  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES. 


WBAT  ABE  MOh'OPOLIESf 

The  graotiog  of  a  charter  or  franchiee  of  any  kind  creates 
a  monopoly.  Patents  are  monopolies.  A  right  to  a  fefty 
acroeB  a  river  is  a  monopoly,  usually  more  or  less  restricted. 
A  tariff  which  protects  any  given  industry  of  the  country 
creates  a  monopoly.  The  right  to  do  a  banking  or  manufac- 
turing husinees  in  some  degree  constitutes  a  monopoly.  Hie 
~Bame  is  true  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines.  Even  tiie 
pioneers  of  a  new  country,  in  one  respect,  partake  of  the 
character  of  monopolists;  for  the  after-coming  settler  must 
buy  of  them,  or  not  at  all. 

Monopolies,  as  these  illustrations  show,  are  not  evils  nec- 
essarily. It  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  granted  that  consti- 
tutes the  evil.  If  Congress  grant  extraordinary  privileges 
to  certain  classes  of  manufacturers,  in  consequence  of  which 
all  who  buy  their  wares  are  really  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  on 
the  value  of  the  goods  sold,  this  protection  constitutes  a 
monopoly,  not  necessarily  objectionable,  bowev^ ;  not  at  all 
80,  indeed,  if  the  design  be  to  build  up  that  manufhcture, 
and  the  protection  bestowed  is  not  so  large  as  to  make  the 
tax  unjust  to  the  nation  at  large.  But  when  the  industry 
becomes  strong,  and  while  exporting  their  wares  to  foreign 
ports,  and  underselling-  the  markets  there,  and  especially 
(«4) 
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when  they  use  the  power  of  their  weatth  to  bribe  offioialB, 
ID  order  to  secure  a  coDtino&nce  of  this  monopoly,  then  it 
is  odious,  and  it  becomes  the  right  and  duty  of  a  free  people 
to  rebel  against  this  injustice,  and,  through  the  ballot-box, 
hurl  from  office  the  sordid  placemen  who  have  fleeced  the 
people  by  their  unscrupulous  deeds.  As  instances  of  monop- 
olies of  this  sort,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  hoet 
of  reissued  patents,  and  the  prelection  on  iron,  salt,  lumber, 
eta;  notoriously  unjust,  and  kept  going  simply  by  the  power 
of  the  wealth  of  those  holding  the  monopolies,  through  our 
members  of  Congress  and  other  public  men. 


Int«pior  of  Parm-houaa  In  tha  Oldan  Tina 


TEE  COMMVNtSM  OF  PROTECTED  INDVSIXXES. 

Greatest  of  all  the  evils  of  which  the  American  people 

have  to  complain  are  the  various  conspiracies  by  which  the 

people  are  continually  fleeced.     Conspicuous  among  these 

are  the  combinations  against  the  public  interests  based  upon 

20* 
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uid  origiiiatmg  in  the  syBtem  of  graatiog  Bpecdal  pririlegee, 
by  national  and  State  Legislatures. 

Tlie  ramification  of  tluB  ^tematizad  robbery  of  the  peo- 
ple, through  the  commuiiisni  of  capital,  now  extends  through 
every  industry  of  the  nation. 

The  railway  oompaniee  are  a  oompany  of  oommunists 
who  take  toll  from  aJL  The  iron  manufactureis,  able  to 
atand  alone  but  protected  to  a  most  scandaloufl  extent,  and 
who  have  taken  untold  millions  from  the  working  men  of 
the  United  States,  exact  their  toll  from  the  railroad'  com- 
panies, as  well  as  every  individual  in  the  nation.  We  can 
not  even  toast  a  piece  of  cheese  on  a  wire  vithout  paying 
toll  to  these  arch-conspirators.  They  are  now  so  strong 
that  individuals  can  not  even  undertake  the  manu&cturo 
of  iron  without  asking  their  gracious  leave.  The  immense 
capital  at  the  command  of  the  few  persons  concerned  in  this 
industry  enables  them  to  dictate  to  those  entering  the  busi- 
ness what  they  shall  and  what  they  shall  not  do.  If  they 
agree  to  use  money  to  keep  the  monopoly  intact,  they  are 
taken  into  the  communion ;  if  not,  they  are  crushed,  just 
as  the  iron-mAsters  of  England  sought  to  crush  this  and 
other  industries  in  the  TTnited  States  while  yet  young  and 
weak.  This  is  why  tarifife  were  originally  instituted;  but 
in  these  days  the  strong  and  rich  are  protected,  and  the 
weak  and  poor  are  made  to  pay  for  all. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ODIOW  PROTECTION. 

Salt  is  protected,  althou^  the  poor  use  more  than  the 
rich,  and  although  the  manufacturers  sell  their  surplus  in 
foreign  markets  lower  than  they  do  at  home.  Iron  is  pro- 
tected, although,  however  poor  the  individual,  he  can  not 
cook  or  eat  his  meat  without  paying  tribute  to  these  inm 
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lords,  wbo,  in  reality,  are  able  to  oompete  with  any  natioa 
OQ  earth  on  equal  tenna.  Almost  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  nation,  however  poor,  now  asee  tea  or  coffee  as  one  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  ought  to  uee  aa  much,  nay  more, 
per  individual,  than  the  rich.  They  are  obliged  to  pay  an 
enormous  tax  for  this  privilege,  and  we  have  not  the  poor 
excuse  to  offer  that  it  is  protecting  American  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  money  cha»ger  buys  up  govern- 
ment bonds,  upon  which  ha  paya  no  tax  but  receives  interest. 
Depositing  these  again  with  the  government,  he  is  allowed 
to  issue  notes  to  nearly  the  amount  deposited,  and  upon 
these  notes  he  received  the  full  interest  which  he  may  be 
able  to  grind  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  people,  besides  the 
profits  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  paper  currency  (some- 
times amounting  to  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent.),  and 
the  discount  thereon  as  compared  with  gold.  He  then  uses 
the  moneys  of  his  depositors  to  speculate  with.  The  his- 
tory of  commercial  convulsions  shows  that  oBually  it  is  not 
forthcoming  when  most  wanted. 

RAILROADS  A3  PBOTEOTED  M0N0P0UE8. 

A  railroad  corporation  is  granted  a  vast  area  of  the  public 
domain,  more  than  sufficient  to  baild  the  road;  nay,  the 
government  subsidizes  it  besides  with  a  grant  of  lai^  sums 
of  money  per  mile.  In  return,  and  with  the  very  moneys 
thus  donated,  the  management  corrupt  our  public  men,  that 
they  may  still  further  bind  their  fetters  about  the  pec^le. 

Or,  a  railway  is  projected  through  a  country  already 
thickly  settled.  It  is  given  the  right  of  way,  and,  perhaps, 
subsidized  to  the  extent  of  from  $10,000  to  $75,000  by  the 
townships  and  cities  through  which  it  runs.  The  company 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  Decessaiily  so.    In 
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tarn,  it  refuses  to  carry  the  property  of  the  individnaU  vho 
have  helped  to  build  tlie  road,  by  discriminating  unjustly 
against  them,  and  making  them  help  to  pay  the  lesser  profits 
or  actual  expenses  accruing  from  business  at  competing 
points. 

It  ia  idle  for  the  railroad  officials  to  say  the  people  are 
not  obliged  'to  go  to  them  for  transportation.  They  are 
obliged  to  do  this ;  for  there  is  not  enough  trade  to  pay  a 
competing  road,  and,  even  if  there  were,  the  people  have 
already  helped  to  pay  for  the  road  in  the  eubsidiee  they  have 
granted.  They  may,  indeed,  carry  by  their  own  wagons,  as 
in  several  instances  they  have  sneeringly  been  told  to  do ; 
but  it  rauat  be  remembered,  again,  that  they  really  own 
rights  in  the  roads,  and  that  transportation  by  railroad,  and 
the  consequent  impetus  'to  production,  has  already  put  it- 
out  of  their  power  to  carry  by  wagon,  as  they  did  formerly, 
except  at  a  ruinons  loss. 

The  traveling  public  must  travel  and  shippers  transport  on 
the  railroads,  or  else  not  at  all.  Hence  the  obvious  justice  of 
the  demand  that,  if  the  railway  company  discriminates  un- 
justly against  particular  localities,  it  should  be  made  amen- 
able to  law.  It  is  futile  to  talk  about  vested  rights.  The 
law  can  grant  no  rights  that  conflict  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  and,  if  it  could,  the  power  that  made  can  unmake. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  law,  the  courts  only  can  legally 
decide. 

VESTED  BiaHW  AXD  POLITICIANS. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  railroad  companies  can 
not  be  expected  to  take  lesser  profits  when  they  can  make 
greater,  nor  are  they  more  reprehensible  in  influencing 
Iiegislatures  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  than  are  any  other 
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class  of  ring-maBters.  As  before  insisted  on,  the  ax  mast 
be  laid  at  tlie  root  of  the  evil — corruption  among  the  law- 
makera  themselves.  If  they  were  above  bribes,  or  if  briber 
and  bribe-taker  were  promptly  punished,  the  enormities 
complained  of  would  soon  be  stamped  out. 

We  must  cease  sending  third-rate  lawyers  to  legislate  for 
us;  men  without  brie&,  fallen  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  un- 
til they  become  pot-house  politicifuis,  suddenly  re-appear- 
ing as  stateamen ;  unscrupulous  and  needy ;  taking  to  brib- 
ery as  a  duck  does  to  water. 

We  must  cease  lending  willing  eu^  to  glib-tongued  ad- 
venturers of  ereiy  sort,  and  begin  to  think  foe  ourselves. 
We  must  cease  granting  rights  to  corporations  without  ex- 
acting some  guarantee  or  fair  equivalent  in  return.  Our 
laws  must  be  purged  of  the  legal  verbiage  that  now  incum- 
bers them, — purposely  so  framed,  in  order  that  they  may 
the  more  readily  be-  construed  to  mean  something  which 
they  should  not.  If  we  would  prevent  trouble  in  the 
future,  we  must  cease  to  grant  extraordinary  and  exclusive 
privileges  to  railway  and  all  other  similar  corporations. 
We  must  prevent  the  former  from  taking  posseseion  of  our 
land ;  taxing  us  to  build  their  works ;  rendering  lands  which 
we  have  bought  non-paying ;  watering  stocks  at  their  own 
good  will  and  pleasure,  and  then,  while  claiming  vested 
rights,  claiming,  with  all  these  extraordinary  privileges, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  private  citizens. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  difficult.  We  must 
claim  representation  in  ratio  to  oar  voting  strength.  Farmers 
most  represent  the  agricultural  interests;  the  mechanic, 
mechanics;  the  merchant,  commerce;  the  legal  profession, 
law;  the  stock  jobber,  gambling,  if  you  like;  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  category.  The  lawyer  may  plead  for  us ; 
the  doctor  may  bleed,  blister,  and  physic  us ;  the  divine 
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vaaj  preach  and  pray  for  ns;  bat  tlie  integrity  of  a  &ea 
nation  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  so-called  privileged  daaaes 
making  our  laws. 

fiHECLlL  PRrVZLEQES  DANOEROUS  TO  TBB  PEOPLE 

AT  LABOR 

Among  all  natiooa,  and  in  all  times,  oppoeition  of  the 
masses  has  arisen  from  the  granting  of  special  privileges, 
vhich,  once  secured,  have  thereafter  been  used  to  rivet  the 
chains  and  destroy  the  hberties  of  the  subject.  The  rise 
and  downfall  of  nations  may  be  traced  largely  to  the  operar 
tion  of  caoses  thus  set  in  motion,  &om  the  earliest  historic 
ages  down  to  our  own  day. 

The  old  feudal  barons  exercised  special  privilege  One 
of  them  was  to  build  castle  that  commauded  the  roads 
through  which  the  traffic  of  a  region  or  country  must 
pass.  From  this  they  collected  tribute,  which  they  spent 
in  living  in  afBuence,  and  in  feeding  the  hirelings  whom 
they  had  bought  to  do  their  murders  upon  unoffending 
citizens.  If  a  traveler  tried  to  go  around  he  was  infringing 
upon  their  vested,  or,  as  they  were  pleased  to  consider  it, 
divine  rights,  and  was  incontinently  "  put  out "  with  the 
sword. 

The  nobility  of  England  also,  by  the  same  vested  right, 
have  the  benefit  of  entail,  by  which  the  eldest  son  inherits 
the  property  ft-om  generation  to  generation,  thus  keeping  up 
caste  and  a  cIass  who,  as  a  rule,  simply  eat  and  drink  what 
others  produce.  Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  prohibited  not  only  this,  but  the 
unity  of  the  Church  and  State.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we 
should  have  been  to-day  the  least  free,  as  really  we  are  the 
worst-taxed,  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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It  U  fortunate,  and  a  oonsolation  io  our  troubles,  that  Qsa 
immense  fortunes  wrung  from  the  masses  must,  at  the  death 
of  the  holder,  commence  disintegrating.  The  hoards  of  indi- 
viduala  of  one  generation  will  be  spent  by  the  next.  If  capital 
ever  becomes  strong  enough,  it  will  seek  to  alter  all  this.  If 
aocomplished,  it  will  be  one  of  the  last  naila  in  the  coffin  of 
American  freedom.     Liberty  will  go  out  of  sight  forever. 


"  WTa'PO  going  to  h«To  ■  RBilroadl" 

England,  and  other  European  nations,  have  their  aristoc- 
racy of  birth.  We  have  that  worst  and  most  unscrupulous 
of  all  aristocracies — an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  It  is  com- 
posed largely  of  shoddyites  and  corruptionista ;  those  who 
have  grown  rich  out  of  contracts  during  the  war,  and  the  great 
manipulators  of  fictitious  stocks.  These  stocks  are  largely 
represented  in  railway  property.  It  required  but  the  break- 
ing down  of  a  half  dozen  individuals  to  see  the  whole  fobric 
dissipate  and  disappear  as  dew  before  the  summer  sun. 

The  ideas  and  efforts  of  this  class  are  as  essentially 
antagonistic  to  true  republicanism  as  tbe  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion was  antagonistic  to  human  liberty.     It  is  not  strai^e, 
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dterefbre,  that  leading  mioda  in  Earope  predict  tbat  the 
United  Statae  vill  yet  pay  tribute  to  commerce  as  surety  as 
Eorqw  it«elf  once  did  to  the  sword.  Let  but  tlie  idea  of  a 
centralized  and  paternal  government  become  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  and  carried  into  effect,  and  the  thing 
ia  done, 

THE  FABXERS  SOT  ISIMICAL  TO  RAILROADS. 

Baseless  as  the  assertion  is,  it  has  often  been  made,  that 
tlie  "  Qraifgers  "  axe  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  troobles,  and 
are  responsible  for  our  financial  difficulties.  The  term 
"  Granger,"  by  the  way,  is  used  in  a  derisive  or  contemptu- 
ous sense.  Some  writers  who  have  claimed  to  be  recording 
history  have  faJleu  into  the  traps  thus  laid,  and  write 
leameidly  of  the  "  Grangers," 'apparently  not  knowing  that 
the  word  was  first  applied,  in  contenipt,  to  a  class  of  politi- 
cians who  who  were  wont  to  go  about  with  rough  boots  and 
"  hay-seed  in  their  hair,"  supposing  the  &rmer  to  be  the 
stolid  boors  that  a  caricaturing  and  subsidized  press  sought 
to  make  them  appear. 

It  would  be  a  little  singular  if  this  word,  originally  ^ 
plied  in  contempt,  and  innocently  used  by  those  who  have 
professed  to  be  writing  in  their  interest,  should,  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  be  accepted  as  the  honorable  title  of  those  who  ars 
uniting,  not  to  fight  the  railroads,  but  the  abuses  of  chartered 
powers  which  go  under  the  name  of  monopoly.  If  the  rail- 
roads choose  to  throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  this  gather- 
ing storm,  we  shall  have  to  say,  as  George  Stephenson  said 
of  the  cow  upon  the  railroad  track,  "  verra  awkward  for  the 
coo." 

Kot  only  the  Granges,  but  the  Farmers'  Clubs,  are  united 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  consolidated  mon<^(dies. 
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They  attacked  the  nnjaet  diBcriminationB  of  certEun  rail- 
road compaaieB,  which,  in  Uieir  fancied  security  of  power, 
bleated  the  whole  matter  in  agitation  with  contempt. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  true  that  some  railroad  corporations 
have  suffered,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  actual  injustice ;  but 
had  not  the  people  suffered  untold  wrong?  And  had  they 
not  borne  and  forborne,  until  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue  ? 

If  the  issue  had  been  foreseen  as  clearly  by  these  cor- 
porations as  it  was  by  the  writer  of  these  lines,  who  long 
ago  urged  a  just  compromise  between  the  people  and  the 
railroad  officials,  much  of  the  gall  might  have  been  made 
sweet  to  the  takers  on  both  sides.  The  real  trouble  was 
that  the  railroad  interest  of  the  country  was  then  firmly  in 
the  grasp  of  a  few  manipulators,  who  thought  themselves  so 
strongly  entrenched  behind  the  power  of  their  immense 
capital,  that  those  honorable  railroad  officials  who  would 
gladly  have  done  what  they  thonght  was  right  were  power- 
less to  act.  The  battle  is  not  principally  with  railroad  cor- 
porations as  such,  but  rather  with  the  corrupting  influence 
of  subsidized  and  protected  monopolies.  The  corruption 
that  has  already  been  sloughed  off  ft'om  the  festering  ulcer — 
the  partial  crippling  of  the  stock  gamblers  achieved  thus 
early  in  the  contest— gives  token  of  brighter  days  in  the 
future.  These  will  surely  come,  if  the  masses  unite  to  over- 
throw every  official  of  whatever  grade  who  violates  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  people. 
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CREDITS  MOBILIEB,  FAST  FREIGHTS,  ETC. 


"CREDJT  JiOBILIER"  DEFINED. 

In  the  French  language,  from  which  "  Credit  Mobilier  " 
is  derived,  the  term  may  be  made  to  mean  an  losocent  lend- 
ing of  money  upon  movable  property,  as  upon  chattels ;  hut' 
usage  has  really  given  it  a  more  specific,  limited  significa- 
tion. Under  the  empire  of  Napoleon  III,  certain  of  his 
cliques  erected  a  ayatem  by  which  money  was  loaned,  not 
only  on  real  estate,  but  also  upon  personal  property.  This 
property  might  or  might  not  be  at  the  time  valuable;  in 
feet  much  of  it  was  very  doubtful ;  but,  like  the  loans  of 
the  pawnbroker,  who  runs  a  credit  mobilier  shop  on  a  small 
scale,  if  the  risks  were  great,  the  interest  corresponded. 
Money  was  thus  lent  upon  enterprises,  such  as  commercial 
railrt^s,  and  the  lihe,  while  they  were  yet  in  embryo,  and 
often  of  very  uncertain  outcome. 

It  was,  in  many  cases,  the  lending  of  a  credit  upon  credit 
for  thf  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilier ;  and  the  stock  to  which 
it  lent  its  credit  might  be  upon  the  market  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  case  it  was  credit  built  upon  credit ;  a  row  of 
bricks,  one  leaning  upon  the  other — an  inverted  pyramid 
built  upon  quicksand,  liable,  at  any  time,  to  &11  by  the  mov- 
ing of  a  single  brick,  or  to  topple  by  the  shiftings  of  the 
quicksand.  Upon  this  system  of  credit  built  upon  credit, 
(474) 
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it  was  that  the  French  entered  upon  some  of  the  wildest 
stock  gambling  the  world  has  ever  known.  Transplanted 
to  America,  the  same  system  found  a  congenial  home,  and 

made  Wall  Street  a  pandemonium — its  \otaries  a  horde  of 
gamblers.  It  has  well-nigh  swamped  the  railroiid  system 
of  America,  covering  the  nation  and  many  of  our  publicists, 
cmca  in  honorable  repute,  with  a  lasting  disgrace. 


The  SUlking-horaa  of  Swindler*. 

The  watered  stock  of  a  railroad  may  be  a  Credit  Mobilier ; 
the  road  itself  may  be  one  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  name ; 
the  warehouseman  who  issues  fraudulent  certificates  upon 
grain  in  his  elevator,  is  a  sort  of  Credit  Mobilier ;  the  so- 
called  fast  transportation  line  that  is  run  by  a  ring  of  rail- 
road managers  at  the  expense  of  the  tran.sportera,  ia  a  Credit 
Mobilier.  In  short,  Credit  Mobilier  is  a  system  of  lending 
a  fiction  and  getting  a  reality.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
things  that  has  ruined  American  credit  abroad,  and  made 
the  name  of  certain  American  statesmen  and  financiers  to 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  honest  men. 
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THE  QBEA  T  CREDIT  MOBILIBB. 

The  American  swindle  was  originally  more  an  imitator  in 
mune  than  id  actoal  organization.  A  charter  had  been 
issued  in  FennBjlvania  to  a  company,  but  had  not  yet  been 
used.  The  Credit  Mobilier  bonght  this  loose  cliarter,  its 
stockholders  and  those  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany being  identical.  The  railroad  company  had  been  en- 
dowed by  Congress  with  twenty  alternate  sections  of  land 
per  mile.  The  government  had  also  agreed  to  loan  it  $16,- 
000  for  some  two  hundred  miles,  then  $32,000  per  mile  for 
siz  handred  miles,  and  from  thence  $48,000  per  mile.  The 
TJnioD  Pacific  Railway  Company  issued  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000,000,  which  stock  was  rot'eive<l  by  the  stockholders 
Qpon  the  payment  of  five  per  cent,  of  its  face  value. 

At  this  point  the  Credit  Mobilier  steps  in.  All  the  assets 
of  the  railroad  company  were  turned  over  to  this  new  com- 
pany, in  consideration  of  full  paid  shares  of  the  new  com- 
pany's stock  and  its  grant  to  build  the  road.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  government  had  been  induced  to  allow  its  first 
mortgage  bonds  to  become  second  mortgage  bonds ;  where-  « 
upon  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  issued  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  which,  of  course,  took  precedence  as  a  loan,  and 
the  government  lien  immediately  became  virtually  worthless, 
since  the  new  mortgage  bonds  amounted  to  the  entire  value 
of  the  road.  The  proceeds  of  this  shameless  transaction 
went  to  swell  the  ill-gotten  hoards  of  the  rascals  who  devised 
it,  and  the  innocent  Congressmen  who  helped  to  engineer 
the  scheme.  The  Credit  Mobilier  had  nothing  to  pay, 
except  the  mere  cost  of  construction,  the  bonded  debt  of 
the  road  exceeding  by  $40,000,000  the  cost  of  building  the 
Mad.  Is  it  strange  that  shares  with  which  Congressmen 
were  allowed  to  load  up  at  $100  each,  could  not  be  pur- 
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chased  for  less  than  $300  or  $400  ?  How  .nicely  the  film 
of  decency,  in  charging  theae  incorruptible  CongresBmen 
Heveral  montha  interest,  was  laid  over;  this  interest  havii^ 
accrued  while  these  shares  were  being  held  by  Oakes  Ames, 
to  see  where  he  could  "  put  them  to  do  the  most  good,"  in 
his  own  language;  or,  in  plain  words,  to  see  whom  he  could 
buy  the  moat  cheaply. 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  original  share  of  Union  Pacific 
Btock,  upon  which  was  paid  $5.00,  became  $100  Credit 
Mobilier,  paying  dividends  to  the  Legislators  with  whopi  it 
was  placed  to  do  good  amounting  to  three  or  four  times  its 
nominal  value.  And  yet  these  honorables  stalk  majestically 
abroad,  as  though  they  had  never  been  smirched  with  the 
filth  of  thia  swindling  transaction ! 

Hon:  D.  C.  Cloud,  in  hia  "  Monopolies  and  the  People,"  in 
speaking  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  from  Ogden  to 
Sacramento,  says :  "  Taking  the  character  of  the  route  as 
given,  with  the  faciHties  for  building  the  road,  and  it  ia  not 
probable  that  the  actual  coat  of  construction  averaged  more 
than  $30,000  per  mile,  or  $57,000,000  for  the  whole  line. 
Taking  the  highest  rate,  as  given,  viz.,  $50,000,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  whole  road,  the  entire  cost  would  be  $94,- 
000,000. 

"  To  aid  in  the  conatmction  of  this  road  the  government 
issued  subsidy  bonds  at  the  rate  of  $48,000  per  mile  for 
three  hundred  miles  j  $32,000  per  mile  for  nine  hundred 
and  four  milea,  and  $16,000  for  the  balance  of  the  main 
road  and  branches.  The  funded  debt  of  the  companies 
owning  and  operating  the  road  (not  including  the  debts  of 
the  branches),  after  deducting  the  amount  of  bonds  they  re- 
ceived from  the  government,  to-wit :  $65,000,000,  ia,  as  is 
shown  by  their  own  report,  $93,000,000,  How  much  their 
floating  debt  amounts  to  we  can  not  tell.    The  stock  on  this 
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road  can  not  cover  one-tenth  of  the  amoont  of  their  AehiA. 
The  companies  report  a  paid  up  capital  stock  of  $91,028,- 
190." 

Mr.  Cloud  makes  the  total  investment  in  the  road  f3X)m 
paid  up  capital,  bonds  from  government,  and  funded  debt  to 
be  $294,028,190.  Per  contra :  Actual  cost  of  construction, 
$94,000,000;  balance,  $155,028,190. 

If  we  deduct  from  37,500,000  acrea  of  land  at  $1.25  per 
acre,  or  $46,875,000,  the  balance  against  the  road  would  be 
the  nice  little  sum  of  $108,163,190.  Mr.  Cloud  then  says : 
"  Thus,  after  placing  the  land  received  from  the  government 
to  the  credit  of  tlie  road,  still  a  email. balance  of  more  than 
$108,000,000  lias  disappeared,  and  the  companies  are  not 
able  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  government  bonds.  The 
reports  of  these  companies  show,  for  the  year  1871,  that  the 
net  earnings  of  their  roads  (oyer  and  above  all  expenses,  in- 
cluding taxes,  repairs,  damages  to  property  and  persons, 
cost  of  snow  sheds,  and  all  other  items  of  expense)  amounted 
to  about  $9,000,000 ;  and  yet,  because  these  companies  asked 
it,  Congress  released  them  from  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  subsidy  bonds."  This  action  of  Congress  was  an  out- 
rage. Truly,  other  "  statesmen  "  than  Boss  Tweed  should  be 
looking  through  the  bars  of  a  prison  to-day.  While  we  are 
taking  railroads  to  task  on  general  principles,  let  us  not  for- 
get those  in  high  places  who  have  enabled  railroads  to  fleece 
ihe  people. 

SMALLER  CREDIT  MOBILIER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  E^ilroad  Company  is 
five  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  long ;  that  is,  in  lUiuois, 
from  Chicago  to  Rock  Islniid,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
miles,  and  from  thence  to  Davenport  and  Omaha  three  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty  miles.  The  total  reported  cost  of  the  road 
waa  $28,496,899,  or  $52,384  per  mile.  The  official  figures 
show  that  the  Illinoia  portion  of  this  road  cost  lees  thaa 
$30,000  per  mile,  and  the  Iowa  division  still  leas.  In  round 
numbers,  if  one  estimate  the  road,  including  the  Rock  Is- 
land bridge,  at  $30,000  per  mile,  it  will  give  $15,320,000, 
the  difference  between  which  sum  and  the  reported  coat  of 
the  road  will  represent  the  watered  stock,  $13,176,896. 
Add  to  Uiis  the  value  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  Iowa  por- 
tion of  the  road,  550,000  acres,  and  the  country  and  munic- 
ipal aid,  said  to  have  been  $600,000  more,  and  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  very  pretty  little  speculation  indeed. 

Thia  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  have 
been  swindled  time  and  again.  If  public  indignation  should 
'  ever  reach  that  point  where  it  should  insist  upon  a  thorough 
searching  out  such  abuses  as  these,  and  a  restitution  should 
be  ordered,  the  proceeds  would  pay  the  national  debt.  And 
why  not  ?  It  would  be  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
would  even  then  pay  the  debt ;  for  the  money  was  fleeced 
from  them — though  it  must  be  acknowledged  tltey  were,  in 
some  cases,  willing  lambs  to  these  wool  gatherers. 

The  Springfield,  Clinton  &  Gilman  (Illinois)  Railroad, 
vhich  the  courts  have  recently  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver, is  said  also  to  have  been  dallying  with  this  Delilah 
of  watered  stock.  The  Indiana,  Bloomiugton  &  Western 
road  is  just  now,  aa  we  vrrite,  being  investigated.  Indeed, 
if  the  examination  ever  be  made  searching,  the  roads  that 
have  not  "  covered  back  "  will  pretty  certaiuly  be  found  the 
exceptions,  and  not  the  rule. 

The  object  in  all  Uiis  ia  to  enable  a  few  individuals  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  (but  principally  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  for  here  the  whole  horde  have  their  head- 
quarters) to  amass  colossal  fortunes.    If  Mr.  Brown,  or  Jones, 
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or  Smith,  or  tlie  three  combined,  control  a  road  costing  & 
given  sum,  and  can,  hj  adroit  manipulation,  declare  divi- 
dends on  twice  or  thrice  that  sum,  they  issue  etock  under 
one  pretense  or  another  to  that  amount.  Then  the  stock  is 
made  to  pay  no  dividends,  with  the  object  of  forcing  the 
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stock  aa  low  as  possible ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  "  bear  " 
the  market  in  order  to  get  control  of  more  stock.  This  ac- 
complished, up  goes  the  stock  again,  dividends  are  again  de- 
clared, even  if  the  money  has  to  be  borrowed  to  pay  them  witb. 
The  stock  is  again  watered;  and  so  the  process  goes  on, 
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cheating  the  IxmajicU  Bbareholders,  robbing  the  people  wbo 
ue  forced  to  p&tronize  the  road,  and  oatraging  ererj  in- 
aUnct  of  common  decency  &nd  jostice  that  should  govern 
bnauteeB  traosactiona  b«tween  man  and  mart. 

WHEELS  WITSHT  WHEELS. 

It  most  not  be  anppoeed,  however,  that  vhile  these  great 
railroad  magnatea  are  thus  making  money  the  lesser  ones 
are  working  hard  for  nothing.  There  are  "  Blue  Lines," 
"  White  Lines,"  "  Star  Lines,"  "  Fast  Freights,"  "  Dispatch 
Companiea,"  and  the -like,  to  whom  franc^ses  have  been 
granted  by  virtue  of  which  their  cars  have  the  precedence 
in  point  of  speed  and  time.  The  shipper  wants  cars;  the 
railroad  company  has  none,  but  the  dispatch  company  has. 
The  freight  must  go,  and  go  it  does  at  the  advanced  rates 
charged  by  the  dispatch  company.  Here  is  a  wheel  within 
a  wheel — another  Credit  Mobilier.  Certain  managers,  stock- 
holders, and  outside  parties  constitute  the  dispatch  company. 
If  they  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  road,  they  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  the  stock  dividends  must  not 
be  too  large,  else  the  people  at  large  will  grumble ;  dividends 
must  be  kept  down  to  a  normal  figure.  The  people  think 
it  a  pity  that  the  railroad  company  can  not  provide  cars. 
The  members  of  the  ring  know  it  does  not  want  to  do  so. 
They  propose  to  enrich  themselves,  while  that  other  few  are 
doing  the  same  thing  by  the  manipulation  of  stocks,  the 
people  being  made  to  pay  for  all.  Farmers  may  grumble, 
shippers  protest,  merchants  threaten ;  they  swing  the  scythe, 
and  prepare  to  cut  into  the  tallest  grass  they  can  find — 
they  make  hay  while  the  son  shines, 

In  the  summer  of  1873,  there  was  a  conflict  between  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  and  certain  railroad  compa- 
21 
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niet.  The  railroad  companies  claimed  tbat  tlie  Pollmaii  C<nU- 
pan^  would  rent  a  whole  section  to  an  individual,  by  which 
tbat  individual  would  occupy  the  room  originally  designed 
for  four.  They  paid  the  railroad  company  for  the  single  pas- 
senger only,  while  ihe  railroad  company  claimed  they  should 
receive  pay  for  the  apace  occupied,  one  reason  given  being 
tbat  the  cars  were  far  heavier  than  ordinary  first-class 
coaches,  and  that  it  was  injustice  to  the  stockholders.  Tlie 
probability  is  that  nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  this  litiga- 
■  tion.  If  thoroughly  probed,  it  is  quite  probable  "that  it 
would  appear  that  not  a  few  of  our  railroad  managers  are 
interested  in  the  receipts  arising  from  this  species  of  trans- 
portation ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  have  been  leasing  to 
themselves  privileges  which  belong  only  Co  the  stockholders, 
and  not  to  the  officers  of  the  road. 

80  with  express  companies.  Tlie  ramifications  are  so 
vide  and  intricate  that  to  get  at  the  gist  of  the  matter 
would  require  that  the  whole  system  of  transportation  be 
renovated — a  consummation  earnestly  wished  for  by  some  of 
the  more  conscientious  railroad  men  to-day.  But  this  can 
not  be  done  in  a  single  State,  without  ita  reacting  unjustly 
on  that  State.  It  cannot  be  done  by  a  comrannity  of  States, 
ontil  the  penalty  for  dishonorable  action  be  sharply  defined, 
and  made  swift  and  certain.  When  once  the  tap  root  of 
this  tree  of  evil  is  struck,  then  may  we  hope  to  see  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end. 

WATERED  STOCK. 

There  were  70,178  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  Jan- 
oary,  1873,  in  the  United  States,  and  the  total  cost  of  these 
roads,  as  reported  by  themselves,  is  $3,436,638,749,  or  an 
average  of  about  $48,970  per  mile.     Besides  this  great  aura 
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there  have  been  put  on  the  market  railroad  bonds  for  the 
additional  amount  of  $2,800,000,000,  forming  an  immense 
aggregate  of  $6,236,638,749,  equal  to  nearly  $88,872  per 
mile. 

We  have  heretofore  shown  how  stocbE  are  watered.  Al- 
lowing these  figures  to  be  correct,  the  difference  between 
the  cost,  as  reported  by  themselves,  and  $6,236,638,749, 
would  be  about  $2,800,000,000.  Mr.  Cloud,  however,  from 
an  actual  examination  of  the  cost,  as  reported  by  the  engi- 
neers of  the  various  roads,  puts  the  actual  cost  at  $35,000 
per  mile,  or  a  total  of  $2,456,230,000.  According  to  these 
figures,  the  actutd  total  of  watered  stock  would  be  $3,780,- 
408,747. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt;  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  "  Col- 
onel "  Scott,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  represent  about 
$1,400,000,000  of  this  stock,  and  a  handlhl  of  men,  com- 
paratively, control  almost  the  entire  amount.  These  are 
the  men  who  control  market  values,  and  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  in  their  offices,  cause  to  be  flashed  along  the  wires 
what  the  farmer  of  the  West  shall  receive  for  his  grain,  by 
commanding  the  superintendents  of  these  roads  to  put  up 
the  tarifif  five  or  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

In  their  strongholds,  entrenched  behind  the  power  of 
their  ill-gotten  wealth,  they  control  the  government  of 
States,  and  under  the  present  system  of  election,  could 
make  a  President  of  the  United  States,  by  buying  up  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Presidential  Electors;  that  is,  allowing  the 
price  of  these  men  to  be  about  that  of  the  modem  Congress- 
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GOVERNMENTAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILWAYS. 


ITS  COSBUFTISQ  POWER. 

One  of  the  most  chimerical  scliemea,  thoagh  platmible  on 
its  surface,  for  regulating  the  inter-state  transportation  of  the 
country,  is  the  proposition  that  government  shall  buy  and 
work  the  railroads  of  the  country.  This  idea  is  a  great  pet 
with  those  who  have  plundered  the  people  of  untold  miltiona, 
through  the  sinking  in  their  own  pockets  of  the  local  aid 
secured  in  building  their  roads,  and  who  have  gobbled  up  im- 
mense tracts  of  land  obtained  through  corrupt  legislation, 
and  other  ne&rious  plunderings.  If  the  railroads  of  the 
country  with  their  fictitious  and  inflated  stocks  were  to  he 
turned  over  to  government,  and  bonds  taken  therefor,  what 
a  vast  debt  would  be  created,  to  be  added  to  the  load  now 
borne  by  a  people  already  tazed  &r  beyond  the  limits  of 
patient  endurance  I 

Let  us  ima^ne  the  situation  with  the  scheme  actually 
consummated:  The  interest  on  the  lands  must  be  paid;  the 
salaries  of  the  ofSciala — and  they  must  be  experts — must  be 
paid;  the  system  must  be  extended;  the  wear  and  tear  must 
be  made  good;  machinery,  buildings,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  etceteras,  which  none  but  a  railroad  expert  can  even 
name,  must  be  provided  for;  defalcations  and  peculations 
would  constantly  occur;  there  could  be  no  rigid  economy 
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practiced;  the  whole  r&ilway  system  would  soon  &J1  into 
confusion;  and  wcovt  of  all,  there  would  be  a  centralization 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  gOTernmeot,  such  ae  would 
imperil,  and  probably  subvert,  the  whole  &bric  of  Amer- 
ican liberty. 

THE  COST  OF  RAILROADS  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  figures  involved  in  the  proposition  of  governmental 
purchase,  etc.,  are  really  stupendous.  According  to  Poor's 
Manual  for  1873,  there  were  in  operation,  the  year  previous, 
in  the  United  States,  57,323  miles  of  road.  These  are  repre- 
sented as  earning,  net,  5.20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  roads, 
and  3.21  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock;  but,  while  some 
roads  earned  nothing  or  actually  ran  their  owners  in  debt, 
other  paid  large  dividends,  and  all  of  them  paid  large  sal- 
aries to  officials ;  we  do  not  say  larger  than  the  same  class 
of  men  could  command  in  other  business,  and  certainly  not 
larger  than  government  wonld  have  to  pay  the  same  or 
similar  class.  Even  if  the  roads  were  as  economically  run 
ae  at  present,  no  relief  would  be  obtained,  for  the  interest 
on  this  vast  sum  must  come  out  of  the  people  at  last. 

The  ndt  earnings  of  the  57,323  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States  were,  according  to  Poor's  Manual,  $165,000,- 
000 ;  the  cost  of  the  roads  is  represented  by  the  sum  of 
$3,173,076,923.  The  following  table  will  show  the  nominal 
stock  of  some  at  the  principal  roads  of  the  cowitry,  the  div- 
idends pud,  and  their  general  indebtedness : 


Boston  &  Albany,    .    .    . 

BEW  Toas. 
N.  T.  CeDtral  &  H.  B.,  new,  .  <89,426,800  8  tl6,4d7,887 

fi^ 86,086,910  7  28,912.801 
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Central  N«w  Jeney,    .    . 
United  Compuiiea,    .    .    . 

.    $20,000,000 
.    18,990,400 

10 
10 

$12,267,104 
16,660,706 

PKNNBYLVAHIA. 

Delaware,  Lack.  &.  Wert.,  . 
Peniuiylvania  B.  E.      .    . 

.  $20,000,000 
.      53,271,987 

HABTLAHD. 

10 
10 

$9,683,646 
88,089,846 

Baltimore  4.  Ohio,  .    .    . 

.    $16,704,762 

9 

$12,466,687 

OHIO. 

ClereUDd,  Columbna,  Oadn- 

nati  4  IndianapoUa,      .    .     »l4,991,275 
Lake  Shore  &  Hich.  a, .    .    .    50,000,000 
Fort  Wayne, 22,214,286 

7 
8 
7 

$8,876,000 
28,820,219 
13,688,280 

laCHlGAH. 

SL  H.  &  Ontonagon,     .    . 
Michigan  Central,  .    .    . 

.    $2,806,600 
.    .  17,987,048 

10 

8 

$4,760,000 
6,691,288 

IKDUITA. 

OhioAMiBBlMippi,.       .      . 

Teire  Haute  A  Indiana,    . 

.    $24,080,000 
.      1,988,150 

7 
12 

$10,440,762 
1,042,429 

ILUBOIS. 

Chicago  &  Alton,    ....    »ll,853,SO0 
Chicago,BurliDgtooAQuincr,    18,649,910 
Chicago  &  North-wertern,  .    .    86,878,644 
Chicago  A  Rock  LJand,  .    .    .  18,990,000 
lUinoiB  Central, 25,488,890 

10 

9 
7 
8 
10 

$4,461,000 
12,084,750 
20,988,300 
6,098,000 
19,489^7 

" 

VIBOOTHBIV. 

Milwaukee  A  Bt  Panl,    . 

.    $26,226,144 

IOWA. 

7 

$27,465,500 

Burlington  A  Mimouri  Biver,     »7,S97,673 

6 

$7,947,236 

HIS80T7&I. 

8t  Louis  A  Iron  Mountain, 
St  L.,  Kan.  City  A  North., 

.    $10,000,000 
.    84,000,000 

8 
S 

$6,461,000 
6,000,000 
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WATEEED  STOCK. — HEW  TORE  CEKTRAX. 


WATEBBD  aTOOK.-NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 

As  an  instance  of  vhat  the  people  would  have  to  pay  in 
case  the  goveniinent  should  buy  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  let  ua  take  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver 
Railroads,  which  affords  a  prominent  example  of  watered 
stock. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Bafiis  Hatch,  a  broker  of  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  issued  a  niunber  of  circulars  In  relation 


F*Rn  Soano.— The  Pirat  Bao'w. 

to  railroads,  which,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  were  intended  for 
speculative  purposes.  In  his  first  circular,  he  said  that,  at 
that  time,  1871,  there  were  50,000  miles  of  railroads  in 
the  United  States ;  the  cost  of  which  exceeded  |2,000,000,- 
000.  Tha  earning  of  theae  roads  exceeded  $400,000,000 
annually,  or  eleven  dollars  per  head  for  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  This  would  give  the  average  coat,  per  mile, 
at  $50,000,  from  the  railroad  stand-point. 

Just  how  the  New  York  Central  was  manipulated  to  pay 
dividends  od  a  lat^  and  fictitious  capital,  we  propose  to  let 
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Mr.  Hatch  show.  He  states  that  Mr.  Vanderbailt,  gettiog 
control  of  this  important  line,  was  not  slow'  in  seeing  the 
great  advantage  that  would  accrne  to  himself  in  levyiDg 
tolls,  from  his  own  conscientiouB  stand-point,  upon  every 
pound  of  fi'eight  passing  over  his  line.  But,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  modem  theory  of  business,  he  most  water,  and  re- 
water  the  stock. 

As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  in  his  grasp,  he  commenced  a 
series  of  waterings  that  have  only  been  exceeded  by  the 
manipulations  of  the  tJnion  Mid  Central  Pacific 

The  first  act  in  this  great  drama  was  the  doubling,  in 
1867,  of  the  capital  stock,  then  $7,000,000,  of  the  Hudson 
Elver  Railroad.  Upon  this  stock,  only  fifty  per  cent,  was 
called  up;  the  tninsaction,  consequently,  netted  the  modest 
sum  of  $3,500,000.  Taught  by  such  instruction,  Mr.  Van- 
derbuilt,  in  1868,  declared  a  script  dividend  of  eighty  per 
cent,  upon  the  share  capital  of  the  Central  BAilroad,  then 
$28,730,000.  This  dividend  produced  $23,036,000!  But 
these  vast  sums  by  no  means  satisfied  the  maw  of  this  finan- 
cial agent.  He  contrived  the  union  of  the  two  roads,  and 
made  it  the  pretext  for  another  aUxik  dividend  of  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  on  the  Central,  which  produced,  with  a  small 
addition  thereto  of  alleged  surplus  earnings,  the  sum  of 
$8,524,400.  At  the  same  time,  a  dividend  was  declared 
upon  the  share  capital,  increased  at  the  time  to  $16,020,600, 
of  the  Hudson  Biver.  This  dividend  produced  the  sum  of 
$13,623,800. 

How  IT  FiQUEEB  T7P. — The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  several  waterings :  First  watering  of  Hudson  Biver, 
$3,600,000;  first  watering  of  New  York  Central,  $23,036,- 
000;  second  watering  of  Hudson  Biver,  $13,623,800;  second 
watering  of  New  York  Central,  $8,524,400.  (hraod  total, 
$48,684,200. 
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The  present  share  ciq>ital  of  the  conaolidated  roaia,  in- 
cladii^  the  script  dividend^  is  $90,000,000.  The  waterings 
of  Mr.  Vanderboilt,  consequently,  exceed  the  capital  actually 
paid  in,  by  $7,868,400! 

The  length  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Eiver 
Railroad  ig  given  at  four  hundred  ajid  forty-two  miles. 
This  being  the  divisor  for  the  total  of  watered  stock,  $48,- 
684,200,  would  give  the  sum  of  $110,145  per  mile  of  wa- 
tered stock,  for  the  whole  leugth  of  the  line. 

Is  it  strange  that  this  Vanderbilt  ehould  have  hie  fortune 
variously  estimated  at  from  $70,000,000  to  $100,000,000? 
Who  have  been  made  to  pay  for  it?  The  people  of  the  West 
have  paid  a  large  share  of  it,  in  dividends  upon  this  and 
other  watered  stock  whidi  this  moneyed  tyrant  has  grasped. 
Will  the  people  consent  Uiat  the  government  shall  buy  this 
road,  and  put  so  much  cash  in  the  hands  of  this  unscrupU' 
loua  man  ?  Would  not  this  self-styled  "Commodore  "  be  glad, 
now  that  he  has  one  foot. in  the  grave,  to  shift  his  sins  of 
oppression  upon  the  government,  so  that  his  heirs  might 
show  clean  hands  with  this  ill-gotten  wealth  ?  This  is  but 
one  instance  of  watered  stock.  There  have  been  others  still 
worse,  but  none  probably  where  the  proceeds  have  so  largely 
gone  to  swell  the  hoards  of  one  individual. 

Would  the  people  like  to  follow  out  this  plan  with  each  and 
every  other  road  in  the  country  ?  Would  they  like  to  sup- 
plement these  with  the  telegraph  lines  added ;  with  the  vast 
schemes  of  corruption  and  jobbery,  that  must  natvirally  grow 
out  of  this  governmental  control  of  railroads  and  telegraph 
lines ;  and  with  the  vast  horde  of  employees  who  would  be 
obliged  to  bold  their  votes  at  the  behest  of  the  official  who 
had  the  distribution  of  this  immense  patronage  ?  The  an- 
swer, we  apprehend,  is  not  difficult. 
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CESISAL  PACIFIC  STOCK. 

The  Central  Pacific  road  is  reported  to  have  cost  9130,- 
132,717.  Ite  length  is  881  miles.  Its  cost,  therefore,  at 
that  rate,  would  be  $136,700  per  miie.  Mr.  Cloud,  the 
author  of  "  Monopolies  and  the  People,"  aays  that  infonaa- 
tion  obtained  through  reliable  channela  induces  the  belief 
that  it  coet  less  than  $50,000  per  mile,  and  less  than  $50,000,- 
QpO  for  the  whole  road.  He  says :  "  The  company  represent 
a  capital  stock  $54,283,190,  and  a  funded  debt  $82,208,000. 
They  also  report  the  liabilities  of  the  road  at  $136,491,190, 
being  more  than  $80,000,000  above  the  actual  coet,  and 
$16,000,000  more  than  Uie  reported  cost.  The  atock  of  this 
company  was  watered  to  so  great  an  extent  that,  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  funded  debt  and  declare  a  dividend  on  the 
stock,  and  pay  operating  expenses  and  other  contingencies, 
the  road  must  earn  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum." 

Are  the  public,  therefore,  defrauded  or  not  in  this  road  ? 
If  so,  how  is  it  by  virtue  of  vested  rights  that  they  so  cheat 
the  people? 

May  roads  absorbing  vast  grante  of  land,  and  heavily  sub- 
sidized, as  in  the  case  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
roads,  now  make  charges  that  will  allow  high  dividends 
upon  stock  fraudulently  obtained?  If  so,  where  ia  the  jus- 
tice in  sending  the  petty  swindlers  of  our  cities  to  the  Bride- 
wells, or  in  consigning  the  common  forger  to  the  peniten- 
tiary? Has  this  fictitious  wealth  already  become  so  omnip- 
otent in  this  once  free  land  that  the  people  are  powerless  to 
help  themselves  ?    It  would  almost  seem  so. 

Is  it  not  time  that  not  only  the  farmers,  but  also  every 
other  industrial  class  in  the  country,  were  banded  together 
in  one  vast  brotherhood ;  to  put  a  stop  to  these  crimes,  these 
robberies  forever;  to  assert  their  rights  at  the  ballot-box. 
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and  hurl  ironi  power  those  who  have  ao  shamefully  betrayed 
them ;  to  insist  that  laws  be  enacted  to  bring  to  the  bar  of 
justice,  not  only  those  who  have  betrayed  the  trusts  confided 
to  them  by  the  people,  but  also  the  swindlers  themselves 
who  have  so  shame^y  obtained  the  public  money  by  falsa 
pretenses? 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE  OF  RAILROADS  A  FALLACY. 

The  railroads  operated  in  the  United  States  are  reported 
as  costing,  in  round  numbers,  almost  three  billions  five  hun* 
dred  millions  of  dollars  ($3,500,000,000).  Many  of  them 
are  operated  with  tolerable  honesty ;  the  majority,  however, 


Tho  Ciipitol  St  'Washington. 

are  now  bo  consolidated  that  they  are  manipalated  by  com- 
paratively a  few  individuals,  who,  at  "  their  own  sweet  will," 
can  virtually  say,  from  their  offices,  what  shall  be  received 
by  the  farmer  for  his  grain.  Lately,  however,  they  have 
seen  that  the  movement  among  the  masses  is  acquiring  so 
much  strength  and  developing  so  much  practical  wisdom, 
that  they  fear  it  greatly ;  they  see  that  we  are  looking 
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squarely  to  where  the  trouble  liee.  They  would,  there&re, 
willingly  sell  to  the  government  their  franchisee  and  so- 
called  vested  rights,  knowing  fall  well  that,  by  skillfol 
maneuvering,  they  could  still  control,  by  the  hard  cash  it 
would  place  in  their  hands,  power  and  position  in  Uieae 
roads. 

If  the  government  shonld  possess  itself  of  our  vast  system 
of  railroads,  with  all  the  varied  industries  Uiat  cluster  around 
it,  and  the  added  interests  of  telegraph  lines  (for  one  most 
follow  the  other),  we  should  have  from  25,000  to  30,000 
men  out  of  every  1,000,000  inhabitants,  whose  votes  would 
be  directly  controllable  by  the  influence  of  Executive  dicta- 
tion and  patron^ie.  The  centralization  of  power  in  the 
government  is  even  now  so  great  that  the  screws  can  be  ap- 
plied with  telling  efiect  when  deemed  necessary ;  and  many 
and  grievous  have  been  the  complaints  on  this  point  during 
the  last  twenty  years..  There  Is  no  administration,  however 
pure,  that  ought  to  be  trusted  with  so  great  a  power.  Cer- 
tainly, we  dare  not  increase  that  power  now.  The  civilized 
world  stands  aghast  at  the  corruption  and  frauds  practiced 
at  the  seat  of  government,  wherein  both  Kepublicans  and 
Democrats  seem  to  have  struck  bands  together,  and  wherein 
even  those  who  had  heretofore  been  supposed  to  he  irre- 
proachable have  come  out  with  characters  so  besmirched 
that  even  the  pi^  of  a  sorrowing  people  coold  not  cover  the 
iniquity. 

This  centralization  of  power  and  the  corruption  of  wealth 
have  carried  many  a  once  proud  nation  down  into  the  grave 
of  effete  slavery,  and  barbarians  have  roamed  where  once 
civilization  dwelt.  It  behooves  America  to  profit  by  these 
dread  examples  in  time.  ^^ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  COL.  A  B.  SMBDLBY. 


OVTUSE  OF  A  VSBFUL  CAEBEB. 

ColoDel  A.  B.  Smed%,  the  preBent  MaHter  of  the  State 
Grange  of  Iowa,  whose  portrait  ia  given  on  page  370,  was 
born  in  Jefferaon  County,  Now  York,  in  1826.  During  his 
boyhood,  he  was  conBtantly  emplojred  in  such  practical  du- 
ties of  the  farm  as  usually  fiills  to  the  lot  of  boys  eo  reared. 
Xjater  he  stadied  mechanics,  nnd  became  a  master  machinist. 

In  1849  Mr.  Smedloy  emigrated  to  Wisconain,  where  he 
remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  In  1862  ha 
entered  the  United  States  aerrioe,  showing  the  same  zeal 
and  fidelity  that  have  always  been  his  chief  characteristica. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  he  retired  from  the 
Bervice,  and  in  1868  removed  to  his  present  home  at  Cresco, 
Howard  County,  Iowa,  where  he  actively  engaged  in  horti- 
culture, making  a  spedalty  of  tho  raising  of  fruit,  a  pursait 
in  which  he  was  always  an  enthusiast. 

In  whatever  sphere  of  activity  and  usefulncae  this  earn- 
est and  able  man  has  moved,  he  never  failed  to  gain  the 
good  will  and  fellowship  of  thoq^  who  learned  to  know  him 
intimately.  Always  a  reformer,  earnestly  laboring  for  the 
advancement  of  the  industrial  masses,  in  all  movements  for 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  workingmen  of  the 
country,  these  classes  have  constantly  found  in  him  a  firm 
and  true  friend,  whose  counsel  was  always  tempered  with 
calm  judgment,  which  easily  uftAd  the  &lse  from  the  real. 
(«8) 
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JJ3  A  PATRON  OF  HUSBAlfDRr. 

Li  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  HuBbandry,  therefore,  it  is 
not  stnuige  that  he  easily  saw  the  meanB  for  carrying  oat 
his  &vorite  idea,  namely,  a  citizenship  in  which  Hie  laboring 
men  of  the  country  shoold  be  so  educated  and  enlightened 
that  corruption  or  wrong-doing  should  be  all  but  impossible. 

His  own  Subordinate  Grange  was  among  the  first  and 
most  successful  in  the  State;  and  to  his  careful  study  of  the 
work  in  hand,  and  his  firm  and  temperate  discipline  and 
counsel,  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  Uie  wonderiiil  growth 
and  soccesa  of  the  Order  in  Iowa. 

At  the  third  annual  eession  of  the  State  Grange,  a  va- 
cancy occurring  in  that  body.  Colonel  Smedley  was  almost 
unanimously  elected  as  Master.  At  the  fourth  annual  ses- 
sion, when  the  regular  election  was  held,  the  members  of 
the  State  Grange  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  earnest 
zeal  and  abiUty  by  giving  him  two  hundred  and  Uiirty- 
seven  out  of  two  hundred  and  8ixty-«ight  votes  on  the  first 
ballot,  and  thereafter  making  his  election  unanimous. 

Colonel  Smedley  is  said  to  have  given  the  tavwritten  work 
and  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry more  careful  study  than  almost  any  other  individual 
in  the  country.  Bringing  to  the  task  a  fiill  and  abiding 
fiutli  in  the  integrity  and  osefalnees  of  the  Order  as  a  means 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  fellows,  he  has  labored 
in  that  organization  with  indefatigable  industry  and  con- 
spicuous ability,  to  the  end  *hafc  no  legitimate  means  should 
remain  unemployed  to  render  success  certain.  Aa  evidence 
that  the  efforts  of  himself  and  his  co-laborers  have  not  been- 
in  vain,  and  as  incentive  to  the  faithful  spirits  now  holding 
the  "  tug  oar  "  in  other  States,  Iowa  may  justly  and  proudly 
point  to  her  muster-roll  of  Granges,  numbering  nearly  a 
qowrter  oi  the  entire  list  of  the  United  States. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OP  DUDLEY  W.  ADAMS. 


rOUTH  AND  EMIGRATION  WESTWARD. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Winchester,  Mass., 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1831.  Like  many  of  the  now 
prominent  men  of  the  nation,  he  passed  his  childhood  and 
grew  up  to  man's  estate  in  a  section  where  farming  means 
the  tillage  of  a  soil  never  rich,  and  whose  natural  produc- 
tione  are  rather  rocks  and  stones  than  rank  herbeui;e  and 
generous  crops.  But  if  the  soil  of  the  New  England  States 
is  not  celebrated  for  its  agricultural  wealth,  the  constant  la- 
bor necessary  to  gain  daily  bread  has  taught  her  sous  les- 
sons of  persistent  industry  and  self-reliance  that  are  simply 
invaluable. 

It  is  not  those  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  who  take 
to  their  studies  as  a  fashionable  dandy  does  to  drees,  as  a 
mere  superficial  adornment,  that  furnish  the  country  her 
statesmen  or  her  master  minds  in  trade  and  finance.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  those  who  thirst  for  knowledge ;  who  in- 
cessantly employ  the  brain,  whether  at  labor  or  actual 
study;  who  train  their  mind  habitually,  in  working  out  ideas, 
to  grasp,  connectedly,  whatever  subject  may  present  itself. 
Many  of  the  brightest  names  and  fttrongest  characters  in 
American  history  were  self-made  men ;  and  such,  if  imbued 
with  sympathy  for  their  fellows,  and  a  willingness  to  la- 
bor for  their  well-being,  are  the  real  noblemen  of  nature, 
(496) 
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Soqner  or  later,  in  the  revolutioa  oPUie  wheel  of  time,  Qm 
olaaa  come  to  the  firont,  and  are  truly  appreciated. 

When  young  Adams  was  four  years  of  age,  his  btber 
died,  and  he  waa  thus  left  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  most 
self-sacrificing  cf  mothers,  who  spared  no  pains  to  lead  the 
young  mind  in  the  patluj  of  honor,  probity,  and  religion. 
His  time,  until  sixteen  yeai'S  of  age,  was  spent  aa  that  of 
many  New  England  boys  is,  in  assisting  in  the  work  of  a 
rocky  farm,  attending  the  district  school  and  church,  and 
engaging  in. the  innocent  frolics  incident  to  such  life.  In 
time  the  district  school  was  exchanged  for  the  village  acad- 
emy, and  to  this  earl;  training  is  undoubtedly  duo  the  prac- 
tical workings,  later  in  life,  of  a  mind  always  studious  and 
eager  for  knowledge,  and  fostered  and  directed  by  the  ju- 
dicious care  of  a  devoted  mother.  From  the  age  of  seven- 
teen until  his  majority,  he  continued  to  work  steadily  on 
the  &rm  during  the  summer  months,  teaching  school  in 
the  winter,  and  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn. 

His  majority  attained,  Mr.  Adams  found  that  inceaumt 
labor  and  study  had  seriously  affected  his  constitution ;  he 
was  threatened,  in  iiict,  with  that  dire  scourge  of  New  Eng- 
land, consumption. 

Carefully  weighing  the  chances  between  an  early  death  if 
he  remained  in  his  native  hills,  and  the  possibility  of  regfuning 
his  health  in  some  other  locality,  he  quickly  decided  to  emi- 
grate to  the  then  Eldorado,  the  West,  and  at  once  made  his 
way  into  north-eastern  Iowa.  Here,  in  1852,  he  located  on 
a  tract  of  wild  land,  which,  under  his  skillful  hand,  was  soon 
transformed  into  an  e^^Uent  farm,  on  which  he  has  ever 
since  resided.  That  the  choice  of  a  location  was  sagac- 
iously made,  has  since  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  flour- 
ishing village  of  Waukon  has  since  grown  up  aroood  it. 
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8EEVICES  IS  BEUALF  OF  AOBICULTURK 

While  working  hard  to  improve  hie  (arm,  Mr.  Adams 
nerer  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  organization  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  agriculture.  At  the  uge  of  twenty-two  he  was 
dected  Presideat  of  the  Allamakee  County  A^cultuml  So- 
ciety, one  of  the  youngest  incumbents  on  record  in  connec- 
tion with  such  an  office ;  and  since  that  time  he  hns  been 
connected  almost  constantly  with  the  Society  in  some  ca- 
pacity, either  as  Secretary,  member  of  the  Executive  CJom- 
mittee,  or  other  reepotuible  position. 

Mr.  Adams  was  never  a  believer  in  the  dc^^ma  ibat.  fruit 
could  not  be  successfully  grown  in  the  West,  After  the 
terrible  winter  of  1856,  he  still  had  faith  in  the  ultimata 
success  of  fruit  culture.  In  spite  of  the  discouragements  of 
climate,  and  the  still  more  discouraging  advice  of  friends, 
he  gave  much  of  his  time  and  energies  to  this  engaging  pur- 
suit It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Ur.  Adams  now 
looks  back  with  some  pride  to  his  efforts  in  this  direction, 
as  one  of  the  useful  labors  of  his  life. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-six,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  Secretary 
of  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society,  in  a  manner  highly  com- 
plimentary to  himself,  although  other  business  prevented  his 
attendance  at  that  session  of  the  Society.  This  position  he 
held  nntil  the  winter  of  1872-3,  when  his  other  official  duties 
made  it  necessary  that  he  should  decline  a  re-election.  That 
the  office  was  worthily  bestowed  and  honorably  gained  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  1871,  Mr.  Adams  exhibited  at 
Hie  Iowa  State  Fair  one  himdred  varieties  of  apples  of  his 
own  growth,  of  such  uniform  beauty  and  excellence  as  to 
receive  the  highest  award  of  the  Society.  This  was  in  the 
same  year  that  his  SlAte  received  so  high  commendations  at 
the  ezhibiUon  before  the  American  Fomological  Society. 
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EARLTSTBUaQLESAJfD  PVSLIC  SERVIOES. 

The  pioneeif  who  makes  a  farm  in  the  wilderness,  with 
little  save  his  own  hands,  mnst  bear  a  skillful  band  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  until  something 
can  be  raised  from  the  soil.  Mr.  Adams'  previous  education 
bad  made  him  conversant  with  the  business  of  a  surveyor ; 
and,  for  years,  in  the  intervals  of  farm  labor,  he  carried  a 
surveyor's  compaaa  in  establishing  corners,  running  lines, 
and  laying  off  the  farme  of  his  pioneer  neighbors,  far  and 
near.  For  about  ten  years  be  served  his  neighbors,  also, 
in  the  several  offices  of  Assessor,  President  of  the  District 
School  Board,  Township  Trustee,  County  Supervisor,  Chair- 
man of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  held  various 
other  public  truata  of  a  local  nature. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  Mr.  Adams  became  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  State  Senate  from  his  district,  but 
was  unauccessfui,  the  ticket  being  buried  out  of  sight  under 
the  majority  then  given  the  entire  Democratic  ticket. 

Two  yeara  later,  the  finances  of  his  county  having  become 
almost  hopelessly  involved,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  county.  This  board  consisted 
of  eighteen,  one  from  each  township.  Elected  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  he  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  for  three 
years,  and  then  resigned.  At  the  time  of  bis  election  the 
county  warrants  were  at  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent  In  two 
years,  they  were  at  par ;  and  now  the  State  of  Iowa  can 
proudly  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  State  debt  upon 
which  the  people  pay  taxes  as  interest — a  fact  most  credit- 
able to  the  exertions  of  her  citizens  in  their  several  Btati(»i8 
as  public  officers. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  nomi- 
nated him  for  governor  of  Iowa,     This  nominatioo  was  de» 
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dined,  not  becaose  the  nominee  was  not  as  willing  aa  here- 
tofore to  serve  hia  fellow-KUtlzeDS,  bat  because  ha  waa  at 
that  time  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  great  work  of  hia  life — 
Bpreading  the  oi^anization  of  the  Order  of  Fatroos  of  Hus- 
bandry.  The  tenets  of  the  Order  proclaim  it  to  be  non- 
political.  Had  he  acceded  fo  the  wishes  of  hia  friends,  the 
Order  would  have  been  immediately  stigmatized  as  seeking 
political  ends.  Mr.  Adams  waa  willing  to  foi-^o  the  pros- 
pect of  gubernatorial  honora,  in  order  that  he  might  still 
labor  in  the  field  of  his  choice,  to  promote  the  buainees  and 
social  welfare  of  the  agricultural  massee.  These  he  repre- 
sents aB  the  chief  execnUve  officer  of  the  National  Grange ; 
and  truly  it  is  a  higher  honor  than  to  be  a  State  governor. 

SERVICES  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  "PATRONS  OF HUSBANDRT." 

Early  in  the  year  1870,  Mr.  Adams  and  two  of  his  neigh- 
bors, having  heard  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  called  to- 
gether other  neighbors,  and  organized  Waukon  Grange,  Ko. 
S,  of  the  State.  Seven  months  later,  they  organized  Frank- 
ville  Grange,  Ko.  4.  Six  months  subsequently,  or  June  12, 
1871,  the  State  Grange  was  organized  temporarily,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  chosen  Master.  In  December  of  the  same  year, 
a  permanent  organization  waa  ejected,  and  he  waa  elected 
the  Master  for  two  years.  This  office  he  held  until  his  elec- 
tion as  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  early  in  1873. 

In  1871,  when  elected  to  the  State  Grange,  there  were  lees 
than  a  dozen  Granges  in  the  State.  He  left  it  with  over 
eight  hundred  working  .organizations.  Since  this  time  the 
State  has  fully  kept  pace  with  its  previous  record,  its  pres- 
ent membership  showing  over  one  hundred  thousand  tillers 
of  the  soil,  working  as  a  unit  for  their  social,  moral,  and  in- 
dustrial elevation  among  the  great  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind. 
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Since  hiB  election  to  the  Cbiet  Ezecative  of  tlie  National 
Orange,  Mr.  Adams  has  continued  untiring  in  his  efforts  for 
the  benefit  of  his  brethren  in  toil,  and  the  spread  of  the 
Order.  That  he  is  doing  more  good  than  he  possibly  could 
have  done  ae  the  governor  of  hia  State,  there  is  no  doubt; 
for  DOW  his  field  of  labor  is  national.  Those  sterling  patriots 
who  have  cast  &om  them  the  glittering  prizes  of  political 
preferment  until  the  nation  shill  have  become  sufficiently 
purged  of  corruption,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful 
people  when  the  political  panderera  of  the  present  day  shall 
be  buried  deep  in  oblivion,  with  none  so  mean  as  to  do 
them  reverence. 
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EDUCATION  TO  THE  INDUSTBIEa 


niPORTASCE  OF  TBE  SOBJ£!CT. 

Education  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  aiJTaQce- 
ment  of  the  rieing  generation  to  the  status  which  they  should 
properly  occupy.  After  the  rudiments  of  a  fair  English 
education  are  secured,  the  youth  who  aspires  to  become  a 
working  man  should  be  pushed  in  the  acquirement  of  certain 
knowledge  relating  to  the  industry  which  he  contemplates 
pursuing.  The  farmer's  boy  readily  maaters  the  art  of 
driving  horses,  plowing,  reaping,  binding,  stacking,  the  care 
of  the  domestic  animtds,  etc.  For  this  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  go  to  school.  It  must  be  learned  on  the 
farm,  juet  as  the  tradesman  acquires  his  art  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  master  workman. 

There  is  something,  however,  beyond  all  this— or,  we 
might  almost  say,  before  it ;  for  it  underlies  the  economies 
of  every  trade  and  profession  in  life.  What  is  it?  The 
study  of  the  sciences  underlying  the  profession  or  art  that 
is  to  constitute  the  life-work  of  the  individual. 

This  subject  is  beginning  to  interest  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  present  generation ;  it  is  the  lever  that  will  move  the 
next.  The  why,  and  not  the  how,  is  the  true  point  to  be 
aimed  at;  fin*  proper  knowledge  concemiug  the  first  makes 
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the  latter  easy.  Chemistry  is,  in  truth,  the  "comer-Btone 
of  agricalture ; "  nevertheless,  a  man  may  be  a  good  chemist 
and  yet  a  very  poor  farmer.  Mathematics,  as  a  science, 
underlies  mechanics,  and  yet  a  knowledge  of  mathematics 
io  itself  would  not  constitute  a  mechanic.  Nevertheless,  the 
student  who  first  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  will  make  a  better  farmer  than  he  who  knows 
nothing  about  it.  Just  so,  a  good  mathematician  would 
make  a  better  and  far  more  intellfgeut  mechanic  than  he 
who  had  simply  a  smattering  of  arithmetic.  What  we  wanl, 
then,  is  education  to  the  several  professions  in  life. 


WHERE  SHALL  OVR  COILDBES  LEAJRSt 

We  should  begin  in  our  common  schools ;  but,  instead  of 
carrying  the  pupil  forward  in  the  old-time  grooves,  ground 
him  thoroughly  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  first 
should  include  that  much  neglected  study — the  proper  use  of 
words ;  Uie  second,  the  equally  n^lected  one  of  fiicility  in  ex- 
pressing tbem  on  paper;  and  the  third,  turning  the  figares 
we  are  taught  to  some  practical  account.  How  many  of  our 
teachers  are  well  grounded  in  this  practical  application 
themselves?  Very  few.  And  yet  they  are  the  persons  who 
are  supposed  to  have  become  especially  fitted  for  imparting 
such  instruction. 

They  have  been  educated  in  an  undeviating  groove,  and 
are  only  fitted  to  mould  the  youth  in  the  same  inflexible 
line.  We  elect  County  and  State  Superintendents  of 
Schools;  but  they,  too,  have  been  formed  in  the.  same 
groove.  One  thing  too  many  of  them  have  learned,  namely, 
that  there  is  money  in  a  change  or  exchange  of  text-books 
for  the  schools ;  and  this  knowledge  many  of  these  officials 
are  forward  enough  to  turn  to  practical  account.     After  he 
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leaves  school,  the  child  finds  that  he  is  jnat  getting  ready  to 
acquire  an  education — joBt  getting  ready  to  learn  somewhat 
of  things.  Many  of  our  teachers  do,  indeed,  endeavor  to 
follow  the  divine  precept;  the  conscientious  portion  of  them 
do  try  to  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  shoold  go,"  for- 
getting, however,  to  apply  it  from  a  Socratian  stand-point, 
equally  important,  "  To  teach  a  child  io  youth  that  which 
he  is  to  foUow  in  age."     From  the  common  schoola,  soma 


What  haa  mad*  Industrial  Eduoatlon  poaalble. 

of  the  pupils  go  to  college.  Here  again  there  is  the  same 
groove,  "the  clasBica"  dominating  all  else.  Whatever  the 
life-work  of  the  student  is  to  be,  a  certain  routine  must  ap- 
ply to  ^1;  and  after  spending  years  of  mental  trial,  the 
young  man  or  woman  finds,  at  last,  that  the  real  education 
that  is  to  fit  him  or  her  to  battle  with  life  must  now  com- 
mence through  self-culture. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  BBQlNt 


Begin  &om  the  start,  by  inatmcting  tlie  pupil  tht  tliia 
thiDg  or  t^at  proposition  is  so;  why  addition,  maltiplica- 
tioD,  and  division,  are  all  there  really  is  of  arithmetic ;  why 
the  rivera,  constantly  flowing  into  the  sea,  never  increase  its 
volume;  w^  chemistry  ia  the  corner-stone  of  agricoltnre, 
and  mathematics  the  foundation  upon  which  mechanics  rest. 
The  foot  is,  the  so-called  higher  edncation  is  an  arttficiikl 
aflftiir,  contrived  originally  for  a  class — the  learned  profes- 
sions. Hence,  the  vast  army  of  toiling  workers  who,  to-day, 
are  hungering  for  that  certain  knowledge  that  woold  enahb 
them,  through  the  exercise  of  mind  npon  matter,  to  properly 
lay  hold  of  that  Archimediao  lever — an  intelligent  and  di- 
versified industry. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  the  masses  to  understand  is 
that  edtu»ition  is  not  incompatible  with  labor;  on  the  con- 
trary, indeed,  that  the  better  educated  a  man  is  the  mora 
intelligently  he  can  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  every  thing,  from 
hod-carrying  to  the  most  intricate  sculpture ;  from  plowing 
the  farrows  that  are  to  receive  the  seed  to  building  the 
stack  or  rick  of  grain  that  shall  turn  rain,  resist  the  wind, 
and  keep  its  contents  intact. 

How  many  artisans,  through  education  to  Uieir  art,  can 
claim  to  be  really  master-workmen,  and  able  to  command 
the  highest  wages  of  the  craft?    Scarcely  one  in  a  hondred. 

FASMBBS  AS  CRAFTSMEN. 

How  many  brmera  are  really  excellent  plowmen,  nnder* 
standing  the  niceties  of  turning  sod,  stubble,  or  fallow,  and 
the  proper  management  of  the  furrow^elices,  throtu;h  the 
22 
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Various  gradations  of  eand  and  loams  to  stiff  clay  ?  How 
many  farmera  can  build  a  stack  of  bay  or  grain  so  that  it 
Hhall  preserve  its  proper  shape  in  settling,  and  in  its  con- 
tour present  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  influence  Qf  the 
weather?  Not  coe  in  fifty  even  of  mannging  farmers  prop- 
erly know  what  good  plowing  really  is  in  its  various  details. 
Not  oue  in  a  hundred  can  huild  a  series  of  stacks,  either  of 
hay  or  grain,  bimilnr  in  size  and  shape,  and  superior  in  their 
structure.  Why  is  this  so?  The  answer  is  simple.  They 
have  never  been  taught  why  furrows  laid  at  different  angles 
esert  different  influences;  why  the  mold-board  and  share 
of  one  plow  is  made  different  from  another;  why,  in 
builrlinp  a  stack,  the  proportions  should  be  after  exact  rules, 
the  whole  bearing  definite  relations  to  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terial to  be  used,  etc. 

These  are  among  the  moat  common  processes  of  the  farm, 
and  yet  but  little  of  their  philosophy,  so  to  speak,  is  known 
by  the  majority  of  farmers.  There  are  many  others  equally 
important  and  equally  neglected.  If  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  tradesman  manifested  the  R&nie  indif- 
ference in  their  several  industries,  they  would  all,  sooner  or 
later,  be  involved  in  a  common  bankruptcy.  That  farmers 
are  not  is  due  to  the  fiict  that  nature  is  constantly  working 
for  them,  even  while  they  are  sleeping,  and  that  drafts  on 
her  storehouse  are  always  honored  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
ability. 

EKFERIENOE  A  THOROUGH  TEACHER 

Of  the  details  of  mechanics  I  know  but  little,  except  as  to 
the  repairs  of  farm  machinery  in  a  rough  way.  An  experi- 
ence in  working  the  soil  for  a  third  of  a  century,  during 
which  time  I  have  constantly  educated  myself  to  the  various 
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details  of  agriculture,  by  reading  and  experiment,  has 
shown  me  that  the  farmer  never  ceases  to  learn  while  life 
lasts.  The  trouble  is  that  many  do  not  begin  to  educate 
themselves  ootil  many  important  years  of  their  working  life 
are  past. 

Experience,  that  thorough  but  costly  teacher,  eventually 
shows  them  how  little  they  really  know,  and  how  much  they 
have  yet  to  learn.  The  theorizing  of  gentlemen  ruraliats 
and  mere  scholars  has  disgusted  them  with  book-&rm- 
ing. 

Availing  themselves  at  length  of  such  works  as  they  can 
find,  containing  the  practical  labors  of  adepts  in  the  art, 
they  discover  most  important  unexplored  fields  before  them, 
almost  appalling  in  their  extent,  except  to  the  mted  trained 
to  study.  Carefully  considering  the  details  of  the  art,  they 
finally  decide  upon  the  specialty  which  they  will  follow, 
and  thenceforward  they  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  stock- 
breeding  or  stock-feeding;  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals, 
or  of  hay;  orcharding;  the  raising  of  vegetables  or  of  seeds; 
floriculture,  or  the  like, — according  as  their  position  and  loca- 
tion will  warrant,  and  their  previous  education  will  allow. 
It  takes  years  and  successive  and  grave  mistakes  before  the 
knowledge  is  gained  which  will  enable  them  economically  to 
blend  these  specialtes  with  the  succession  and  relation  of 
crops  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their  farms.  A 
few  are  successful,  and  leave  their  fiirms  better  than  they 
found  them,  but  vastly  more  exhaust  their  soil  and  their 
energies  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  lead  the  coming  generation 
to  a  proper  education  of  their  faculties,  education  to  the 
industries  was  proposed  and  agitated,  upon  the  basis  of  en- 
dowment, by  national  aid,  of  industrial  schools  for  the  better 
training  of  yofttii  to  these  pursuits. 
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Unfortunately,  many  of  theee  oollegaa  liave  alid  into  the 
old-time  ruts  of  classical  education,  although  a  few  have 
made  progress  in  the  right  direction,  and  public  opinion  is 
forcing  still  others  reluctantly  toward  technical  education. 

Tboee  in  the  West  which  have  made  the  moat  uaifonn 
progress  are  tlioae  belonging  to  the  States  of  Michigan 
and  Iowa.  In  Illinoia  and  Kansas  tho  people  are  steadily 
working  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  practical  effort  into  the  fossils, 
or  worse,  who  iiave  mismanaged  these  institutions.  It  is 
one  of  the  legitimate  provinces  of  the  Farmers'  Movement 
to  see  that  these  colleges  are  made  what  they  were  intended 
to  be— schools  where  the  application  of  practical  science 
might  aid  the  student  to  be  a  better  fermer  or  artisan  than 
he  otherwise  would  be,  and  not  mere  easy-chairs  for  college 
dons,  retired  clergymen,  decayed  politicians,  or  theoretical 
farmers. 

At  the  East,  the  agricultural  schools  that  have  shown  the 
greatest  progress  are  those  of  Amherst,  Maasachusetta,  and 
Cornell  University,  New  York.  In  the  South  few  of  these 
schools  have  been  established  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  enable  a  fair  judgment  to  be  made  of  their  us^ulness; 
but,  so  far,  most  of  them  appear  to  be  actuated  by  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  make  their  system  of  training  as  thoroughly 
practical  in  their  nature  as  possible. 

While  it  was  never  supposed  by  practical  men  that  these 
colleges  would  bo  able,  all  at  once,  to  accomplish  the  end 
sought,  still  less,  however,  was  it  expected  that  Industrial 
Colleges  were  to  adopt  the  curriculum,  essentially,  of  the 
average  literary  college,  with  simply  enough  varnish  of  ag- 
riculture and  mechanics  to  enable  them  to  annex  the  endow- 
ment of  the  nation  and  of  the  States  where  lituated.     Yet 
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to-day  Buch  is  the  fact  with  the  majority  of  them.  This  is 
altogether  wrong,  and  a  gross  perversion  of  the  endowment 
granted  by  Oongrese  for  a  very  different  purpose,  as  will  be 
apparent  to  the  reader  who  carefully  examines  the  act  in 
ijuestion,  given  in  full  in  Chapter  XLVI. 
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CHAPTER  SLV. 


POPULAR    AGITATION    ON    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCA- 
TION. 


A   WAST  LONG  FELT. 

The  necessity  has  long  been  recc^ized  among  our  more 
advanced  thinkers  of  some  system  of  education  that  should 

be  to  the  industrial  classes  what  the  schools  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology  are  to  those  profeasional  classes.  In  the 
West  this  ne«d  was  especially  felt,  and  such  men  as  Profes- 
sor J.  B,  Turner,  Bronson  Murray,  John  Gage,  Smiley  Shep- 
herd, John  Davis,  and  other  educators,  were  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  therefor  for  over  thirty  years.  The 
feeling  on  this  subject  led  to  the  calling  of  a  convention  in 
1851,  at  Greenville,  El.,  at  which  this  important  question 
was  fully  discussed.  Two  of  the  resolutions  there  adopted 
were  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  representatives  of  the  industrial 
classes,  including  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  artizans,  me- 
chanics, and  merchants,  we  desire  the  same  privileges  and 
advantages  for  ourselves,  our  fellows,  and  our  posterity,  in 
each  of  our  several  pursuits  and  callings,  as  our  professional 
brethren  enjoy  in  theirs ;  and  we  admit  that  it  is  our  own 
fault  that  we  do  not  also  enjoy  them. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  institutions  originally 
and  primarily  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  profeasionu 
classes,  as  such,  can  not,  in  the  aature  of  things,  meet  ours, 
(610) 
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any  more  than  the  inBtitutions  we  deeire  to  establish  iar 
ourselves  could  meet  theirs. 

The  oext  resolution  provided  that  immediate  stepe  be 
taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  miiversity,  expressly  to 
meet  the  wants  of  each  and  all  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
State.  It  was  also  recommended  to  found  high  schools, 
lyceums,  instjtutes,  etc.,  in  each  county,  on  similar  princi- 
ples, so  Boon  as  it  might  be  found  practical  to  do  so. 

At  this  Convention  Prof.  Turner,  in  mi  exhaustive  address, 
unfolded  an  elaborate  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
University,  which  was  subsequently  made  the  ground-work 
upon  whicQ  the  act  of  endowment  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  law  regulating  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  were 
founded. 

nmmntiAL  lbaove  and  further  abitation. 

A  second  Convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  HI.,  June  8, 
1852.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  prolonged  eontrovway, 
forced  upon  the  Convention  by  the  representatives  of  a  few 
of  the  old  classical  and  theological  colleges,  who  had  been 
admitted  by  courtesy  to  participate  in  the  debate.  As  is 
OBual  with  many  of  this  class,  they  consumed  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  without  making  much,  if  any,  impression 
for  good  on  the  minds  of  their  auditors. 

These  advocates  of  the  colleges  just  named  desired  to  be 
themselves  made  the  custodians  of,  and  instrumenta  through 
which,  the  funds  of  the  State  should  be  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  industrial  classes.  This  the  representatives  of 
these  classes  then  and  since,  in  all  their  Conventions,  have 
unanimously  and  steadfastly  opposed.  It  was  still  fought 
for  after  the  law  of  Congress  endowed  a  more  practical  sys- 
tem of  colleges ;  and  when  the  masses  thought  they  had 
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finallj  beaten  tlie  Bcholiasts,  and  had  aecured  the  fimd  to  the 
uses  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  they  soon  found  tliat 
their  foe  had  only  been  beaten  off  to  come  np  again  in  an- 
other form. 

A  third  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  November  24th, 
1852,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  establish  an  Industrial 
League  of  the  State  of  lUlnois,  which  was  subseqaentlT' 


chartered  by  the  Legislature.  The  Leagae  was  empowered 
to  raise  a  fund  to  defray  various  expenses :  as,  first,  to  dis- 
seminate  information,  both  written  and  printed ;  second,  to 
keep  up  concert  of  action  among  the  friends  of  the  indus- 
trial classes ;  and,  third,  to  employ  lecturers  to  address  citi- 
zens in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

At  this  Convention  much  important  business  was  trans- 
acted; many  helpful  methods  and  osefnl  aims  were  pre- 
sented and  many  interesting  ideas  elaborated.    Prof.  J.  B. 
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Tamer  iraa  appointed  Frmcipal  Director  of  the  League,  and 
JoliD  Oage,  Bronson  Murray,  Dr.  L.  S.  Penurngton,  J.  T. 
Little,  and  Wm.  A.  Kennel,  Associate  Directors.  The  Con- 
vention vas  hannonioua  tliroughout,  the  memhers  having  - 
wisely  decided  to  exclude  those  professional  educators  who 
had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  industrial 
clan«e. 

The  most  noteworthy  action  of  this  Oonvention,  however, 
was  the  passage  of  a  reeotntioa  to  memorialize  Congreaa  for 
tiie  purpose  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  establish 
and  endow  Industrial  CoUegee  in  each  and  every  State  of 
the  Union.  Thus  was  finally  brought  forth  a  definite  plan 
of  action,  which  immediately  took  firm  hold  of  many  leading 
minds  throoghoat  the  country,  ooneolidating,  in  valuable 
degree,  peraiatont  and  unselfish  efforts  which  had  previously 
been  more  or  less  scattered. 

A  fourth  Convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  111,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1853,  at  which  the  duties  of  the  members 
and  terms  of  <^^  of  officera  of  the  League  were  fixed. 
Nevertheless,  the  important  business  of  this  Convention  was 
the  preparaticm  of  a  memorial,  this  time  to  the  Legislature, 
setting  forth,  in  the  strongest  light,  fiicts,  figures,  and  argu- 
ments, to  show  the  great  need  of  a  thorough  and  systematic 
education  of  the  masses  to  the  induatries  they  would  follow 
in  after  life.  The  following  extracts  from  this  memorial 
will  show  the  animus  and  tmor  of  the  worh : 

MEMORIAL  TO  TEE  ILLINOIS  LEQISLATVRE. 

We  need  the  same  thoronch  and  pralitical  application  of 
knowledge  to  our  pursuits  that  the  learned  professions  en- 
joy in  theira,  through  their  universities,  and  tneir  literature, 
Bcaools,  and  libraries,  tiiat  have  grown  out  of  them.  For, 
«v«n  though  knowledge  may  exist,  it  is  perfectly  powerless 
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until  properly  applied ;  and  we  have  not  the  means  of  apply- 
ing it.  What  Bort  of  generals  and  soldiers  would  all  our 
national  science  (and  art)  make,  if  we  had  no  military  acad- 
emies to  take  that  knowledge  and  apply  it  directly,  and 
specificaDy  to  military  life  ? 

Are  our  classic  universities,  our  law,  medicine,  and  divin^ 
ity  schools,  adapted  to  make  good  generals  and  warriors  ? 
Just  as  well  as  they  are  to  make  mrmers  and  mechanics, 
mid  no  better.  Is  the  defense,  then,  of  our  resources  of 
more  actual  consequence  than  their  production  ?  Why, 
then,  should  the  State  care  for  the  one  and  neglect  the 
other? 

It  was  shown  that  only  one  in  two  hundred  and  sixty  of 
the  population  of  the  State  were,  in  1853,  engaged  in  pro- 
fessiooal  life,  and  not  one  in  two  hundred  in  the  Union, 
generally ;  and  that  a  great  proportion,  even  of  these,  never 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  classical  and  professional  schools. 
Further,  there  were,  in  the  United  States,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  principal  universities,  colleges,  and  seminaries, 
schools,  etc.,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  professional 
classes,  besides  many  smaller  ones,  while  there  was  not  a 
single  one,  with  liberal  endowments,  designed  for  the  lib- 
eral, and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes. 

It  said :  "  No  West  Point,  as  yet,  beams  upon  the  horizon 
of  hope ;  true,  as  yet,  our  boundless  resources  keep  us,  like 
the  children  of  Japhet  emigrating  from  the  Ark,  from  the 
miserable  degradation  and  want  of  older  empires;  but  the 
resources  themselves  lie  all  undeveloped  in  some  directions, 
wasted  and  misapplied  in  others,  and  rapidly  vanishing 
away  as  centuries  roll  onward,  under  the  un ski  11  fulness  that 
direct*  them.  We,  the  members  of  the  industrial  classes,  are 
still  compelled  to  work  empirically  and  blindly,  without 
needful  books,  schools,  or  means,  by  the  slow  process  of  that 
individual  experience  that  lives  and  dies  with  the  man. 
Our  professional  brethren,  through  their  universities,  schools,. 
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teachers,  and  librariea,  combine  and  concentrate  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  ages  into  each  man's  life.  We  need  the 
same 

"We  seek  no  novelties.  We  desire  no  new  principles. 
We  only  wish  to  apply  to  the  great  iuterest  of  the  com- 
Inon  school  and  the  iuduatrial  classes  precisely  the  same 
principles  of  mental  discipline  and  thorough  a  ,'ientific,  prac- 
tical instruction,  in  their  pursuits  and  interests,  which  are 
now  applied  to  the  professional  and  military  classes.    .    ,    . 

"  We  would,  Eherefore,  rpapectfully  petition  the  honorable 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Sute  of  Ilh- 
noia,  that  they  present  a  united  memorial  to  the  Congress 
now  assembled  at  Washington,  to  itppropriate  lo  each  State 
in  the  Union  an  amount  of  public  lands,  not  less  in  value 
than  five  hundred  thousand  dolUrs,  for  the  liberal  endow- 
ment of  a  system  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in  each 
State  in  the  Union,  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington ;  for  the  more 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  industrial  cla.<jaes,  and 
their  teachers,  in  their  various  pursuits;  for  the  production 
of  knowledge  and  literature  needful  in  those  pursuits,  and 
developing,  to  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  extent,  the 
resources  of  our  soil,  and  our  arts,  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  our  people,  and  the  true  glory  of  our  common 
country." 

They  further  petitioned  that  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tures of  all  other  States  be  invited  to  co-operate  in  the 
enterprise,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  memorial  be  forwarded 
by  the  governor  of  Illinois  to  the  governors  and  ( 
of  tlie  several  States, 

A  similar  memorial,  but  addressed  directly  to  C 
had  been  presented  to  the  Convention  by  the  Committee,  of 
which  Governor  French  was  the  Chairman,  which  was 
accepted,  and  forwarded  to  Washington. 

The  merits  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Convention  were 
fully  and  widely  discussed  by  the  State  Legislature,  then  in 
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seBBioD,    The  result  was  the  passage,  by  a  oiuuiimona  Totft 
in  both  Hooaee,  of  the  fi^owing  resolatioos. 

THE  LBQISLATIVE  BBSOLUTtOSS. 

Beso1utioD3  of  the  General  Assemblj  of  the  State  of  BU- 
DOis,  relative  to  the  eBtabliahment  of  industrial  univerBitiea, 
and  for  the  encoQragement  of  practical  and  general  educa- 
tion among  the  people.     Unanimoiuily  adopted. 

Whereas,  The  spirit  and  prognose  of  the  Sige  and 
country  demand  the  culture  of  the  nighest  order  of  intel- 
lectual attainment  in  theoretical  aniT  industrial  acience ; 
(uod, 

Whereas,  It  is  impceeible  that  our  commerce  and  pros- 
perity will  continue  to  increase  without  calling  in  requisi- 
tion all  the  elements  of  internal  thrift  ansit^  from  the 
labors  of  the  &nner,  the  mechanic,  and  the  manufacturer, 
by  every  fostering  effort  within  the  reach  of  the  govern- 
ment; and, 

Whereas,  A  system  of  industrial  universities,  liberally 
endowed,  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  co-operative  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, 
would  develop  a  mora  liberal  and  practical  edncation  among 
the  people ;  tend  the  more  to  inteilectualize  the  rising  gen< 
eratiOD,  and  eminently  conduce  to  the  virtue,  intell^nce, 
and  true  glory  of  our  common  country ;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  By  the  House  of  Bepreaentativos,  the  Senate 
concurring  herein,  that  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  in- 
structed, and  oar  Bepr^entatives  be  requested,  to  use  their 
beet  exertions  to  jm-ocure  the  passage  of  a  law  of  Congress, 
donating  to  each  Slate  in  the  Union  an  amount  of  public 
lands  not  less  in  value  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  liberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  industrial  nnivers- 
ities,  one  in  each  State  in  the  Union,  to  co-operate  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washing- 
ton, for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  inT 
dustrial  classes,  and  their  teachers;  a  liberal  and  varied 
education,  adapted  to  the  manifold  want  of  a  practical  aiid 
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enterorising  people;  and  a  provision  for  such  educational 
fiicilitiaa,  beiog  in  manifeet  coQcuirence  with  the  intimations 
of  the  popular  will,  it  urgently  demands  the  united  efforts 
of  OOP  national  strength. 

Se«oiv«d,  That  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  our  Senators 
and  Bepreaentatives  in  Congress,  and  to  the  Executive  and 
Legislature  of  each  of  our  sister  States,  inviting  them  to 
co-operate  with  na  in  this  meritorious  enterprise. 

This  resolution  was  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  B>epr8sentativeB,  John  Reynolds,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Senate,  0.  Koerner ;  and,  on  the  eighth  of  Febmary,  1863, 
was  approved  by  the  Governor,  J.  A.  Matteson,  and  attested 
by  Alexander  Stame,  Secretary  of  State,  It  was  then  daly 
fbrwarded  to  Washington. 

LBADIXQ  VTTERANCES  OF  TWENTY  YEARS  AOO. 

To  show  the  animus  of  the  press  and  the  people  of  twenty 
years  ago,  upon  this  subject,  the  following  extracts,  relating 
to  Uie  movement  in  various  States,  will  prove  intereeting, 
aa  historical  records  at  least. 

The  2few  York  Tribune,  of  February  26,  1853,  said: 
"  Here  is  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  friends  of  pnu> 
tical  education  abundantly  confirmed,  with  a  plan  for  its 
immediate  realization.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  one 
of  the  most  extensive  of  public-land  (or  new)  States  pro- 
poses a  magnificent  donation  of  public  lands  to  each  of  die 
States,  in  furtherance  of  this  idea.  Whether  that  precnse 
form  of  aid  to  the  project  is  most  judicious,  and  likely  to  be 
effective,  we  will  not  here  consider.  Suffice  it  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  Illinois  has  taken  a  noble  step  forward,  in  a  most 
liberal  and  patriotic  spirit,  for  which  its  members  will  be 
heartily  thanked  by  thousands  throughout  the  Union.    We 
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feel  that  this  step  has  materially  haatened  the  coming  of 
Bcientific  and  practical  education  for  all  who  desire,  and  are 
willing  to  work  for  it.    It  can  not  come  too  soon." 

Governor  Hunt,  of  New  York,  in  his  annual  message  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  used  the  following  language : 
"  Much  interest  has  been  manifested  for  some  years  past  in 
favor  of  creating  an  institution  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural acience,  and  of  knowledge  in  mechanical  arts.  The 
views  in  favor  of  this  measure,  expressed  in  my  last  annual 
communication,  remain  unchanged.  My  impressions  are 
still  favorable  to  the  plan  of  combining  in  one  college  two 
distinct  departments  for  instructions  in  agricidture  and 
mechanical  sciences.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  next  sale  of  lands 
for  taxes  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  an  institution, 
which  shall  stand  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  our  munificence, 
and  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  pro- 
ducing classes,  during  all  future  time." 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  in  advocating  this 
system  of  education  before  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  Massachusetts,  held  that :  "  For  want  of  knowledge, 
millions  of  dollars  are  now  annually  lost  by  the  Common- 
wealth, by  the  mis-application  of  capital  and  labor  industry. 

On  these  points  we  want  a  system  of  experiments  directed  by 
scientific  knowledge.  Are  they  not  important  to  our  farmers? 
Neither  the  agricultural  papers,  periodicals,  or  societies,  or 
any  other  agents  now  in  operation,  are  deemed  sufficient  for 
dXl  that  are  d&^irable.  We  plead  that  the  menna  and  advan- 
tages of  a  profe.'isioiial  education  should  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  our  farmers.  This  would  not  only  be  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  ever  taken  by  the  Commonwealth  for 
its  permanent  advancement  and  prosperity,  but  would  add 
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anotlier  wreatli  to  her  renown  for  the  protection  of  our  in-, 
duatry  and  elevation  of  Ker  sons." 

Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  President  of  Amherst  College,  while 
advocating  the  endowments  of  such  institutions,  before  the 
Massachusetts  Boai'd  of  Agriculture  (1861),  testified  as  fol- 
lows ;  "  I  have  been  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  for  twenty  years. 
I  have  tried  a  great  many  experiments  in  that  time,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  experiments  so  delicate  or  so  difficult  as  the 
farmer  is  trying  every  week.  The  experiments  of  the 
laboratory  are  not  to  be  compared  to  them.  Too  have  a 
half  dozen  sciences  which  are  concerned  in  the  operation  of 
a  iarm.  There  is  to  be  a  delicate  balancing  of  all  these,  as 
every  farmer  knows.  To  suppose  that  a  man  is  going  to  be 
able,  without  any  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  to  make  im- 
provements in  E^-icultui'e  by  haphazard  experiments,  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  absurd." 

THE  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK,  CONVENTION  ON  AORICVL- 
TUBAL  EDUCATION. 

A  general  Convention  on  the  subject  of  a  national  system 
of  practical  university  education,  was  held  at  Albany,  Janu- 
ary 26, 1853.  This  Convention  was  numerously  attended  by 
some  of  the  moat  illustrious  men  of  the  country,  including 
many  distinguished  educators,  scientists,  and  divines.  A 
committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed- to  report  a  plan  of 
action.  Among  these  appear  the  names  of  President  Wrty- 
land,  of  Brown  Univeraity;  Bishop  Potter, of  Pennsylvania; 
Washington  Irving;  Governor  Hunt  and  Senator  Dix,  of 
New  York;  President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College;  Pro- 
fessors Webster,  Dewey,  Henry,  and  Baclie;  Professor 
Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati ;  Professor  Pierce,  of  Cambridge,  etc 

Rev,  Dr.  Kennedy  spoke  of  "  the  want  tliat  had  long  been 
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felt  for  institutioDB  different  from  thoee  already  eetablislted." 
ProfesBor  0.  8.  Henry  insiated  that  "  the  welfare  of  our 
country  waa,  in  a  great  degree,  dependent  upon  what  should 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  proposed  UDiveraity."  Eer.  Bay 
Palmer  said  "  there  was  lack  of  opportunity  for  scientific 
men  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  various  pursuits,  and  de- 
sired tluit  this  want  should  be  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the 
country." 

Her.  Dr.  Wykoff  considered  that  Uie  first  dmderatum  to 
the  establishment  of  the  institution  was  a  conviction  of  its 
importance.  When  the  souls  of  men  are  fired  up,  the  money 
will  not  be  wanting.  He  believed  that  the  proper  spirit  was 
abroad — a  feeling  that  would  redound  to  the  honor  and  ben- 
efit of  the  people,  and  that  the  work  would  be  done.  The 
enterprise  was  one  for  the  masses.  It  would  open  the  path 
of  knowledge  for  all  the  youth  in  the  land;  and,  irom  the 
common  school  to  the  highest  university,  he  would  like  to 
see  our  educational  institutions  thrown  open  to  all. 

Professor  Henry  said  that  he  should  bid  Uie  enterpriae 
"  God  speed  I "  He  deprecated  the  idea  of  attempting  to 
establish  a  univeraity  at  a  moderate  outlay.  "  One  fitted 
for  the  wants  of  this  country  should  throw  open  its  lecture 
rooms  freely,  to  all  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  advantages.  It  should  be  the  complete  development 
of  the  principle  whidi  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  common 
schools."  Bev.  President  Wayland  expressed  the  belief  that 
"  such  an  establishment  in  Kew  Tork  would  be  an  example, 
which,  he  believed,  would  be  followed  in  other  States.  A 
imiversity  with  a  thousand  students  would  abundantly  sus' 
tain  itself ;  and  he  thought  the  needed  expense  would  not  b^ 
so  great  as  some  gentlemen  anticipated." 

Did  these  gentlemen  know  any  thing  about  the  subject  of 
practical  education  in  America  ? 
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»  THE  VOICE  OF  AQBIQVLTURE. 

Said  die  lamented  DowBiog,  the  lather  of  rural  art  in  this 
cotmtry,  in  the  last  number  which  he  edited  of  the  Hord- 
ouitvriit:  "  The  leaven  for  the  neceasity  for  education  among 


ihe  industrial  classes  begin  to  work,  we  are  happy  to  per- 
ceive, in  many  parte  of  the  country."  Speaking  of  the  plan 
of  Frofeesor  Turner,  he  sud :  "  It  is  not  often  that  the  weak 
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points  of  an  ordinary  collegiate  edacation  are  so  clearly  ex- 
pos^, and  the  necessity  of  workingmen's  univeraitiea  so 
plainly  demonstrated."  This  was  in  July,  1853.  Before  the 
article  was  published  this  pre-eminent  disciple  of  his  art  waa 
lo6t  in  the  ill-fated  steamer  Henry  Ciay. 

An  editorial  in  the  North  A-merican  (the  oldest  paper 
in  Philadelphia)  on  education  and  agriculture,  said  to  be 
written  by  Judge  Conrad,  said:  "To  secure  the  diffusion 
and  practical  application  of  agricultural  science,  it  seems 
necessary  that  it  should  be  interwoven  with  general  educa- 
tion, and  its  acquisition  made  an'  object  of  early  pride  and 

animated  ambition." "The  triomph  of  a 

republic  can  only  be  successfully  achieved  and  permanently 
enjoyed  by  a  people  the  mass  of  whom  are  an  enlightened 
yeomanry,  the  proprietors  of  the  land  they  till,  too  inde- 
pendent to  be  bought,  too  enlightened  to  be  cheated,  and  too 
powerful  to  be  crushed." 

Said  Dr.  Lee,  the  talented  editor  of  the  SoiUkem  Outti- 
vatoT,  the  leading  monthly  periodical  of  the  southern  plant- 
ing interest,  published  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  inquiring  for  some  practical  agricultural  school  for  the 
sons  of  the  planters  {which  letter  he  published  as  a  "  feir 
sample  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received  every  month  ") : 
'•  There  is  not  a  good  agricultural  school  in  theUnited  States. 
The  tnith  is,  the  American  people  have  yet  to  commence 
the  study  of  agriculture  as  the  combination  of  many  sciences. 
Agriculture  is  the  moat  profound  and  extensive  profession 
that  the  progress  of  society  and  the  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge have  developed.  This  is  why  the  popular  mind  ia  so 
long  in  grasping  it.  Whether  we  consider  the  solid  earth 
under  our  feet,  the  invisible  atmosphere  which  we  breathe, 
the  wonderful  growth  and  decay  of  all  plants  and  animals ; 
or,  the  light,  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  electricity  of  heaven, — 
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ve  contemplate  but  the  elements  of  rarsl  Bcience,  The  care> 
fal  investigatioii  of  the  laws  tb&t  govem  all  ponder&ble  and 
onponderable  agents  is  the  first  step  in  the  young  farmer's 
education.  To  facilitate  his  studies,  he  needs,  a&  he  pre- 
eminentJy  deserves,  a  more  comprehensive  school  than  this 
opontry  now  afibrds.'' 
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CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDU- 
CATION. 


HOW  THE  AQRICVLTVRAL  BILL  BECAME  A  LAW. 

From  tike  time  of  the  general  awakening  on  the  subject 
of  iDdtistria)  E>lucation,  aa  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
diecosaion  of  the  subject  was  kept  prominently  before  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  eventoated  in  the  intro- 
ducticm  of  several  bills  into  Congress,  most  of  which  fell 
still-born.  One  of  them,  liowever,  successfully  ran  .the 
gauntlet  of  Congressional  opposition,  only  to  lie  strangled  in 
the  very  last  stages  of  law-making.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  matter. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1857,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  by  Hon.  Justin  S.  Mor- 
rill, of  Vermont,  who  was  at  that  time  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
publifc  land  to  the  several  States  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing colleges  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical education.  Great  opposition  waa  manifested  to  the 
bill  at  once,  and,  instead  of  being  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  where  it  should  legitimately  have  gone,  it 
was  referred  to  that  on  Public  Lands.  There  it  was  held 
four  m6ntli8,  when  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  Ur. 
Cobb,  of  Alabama,  reported  upon  it  adversely.  Notwith- 
(624) 
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stacding  this,  the  subject  waa  earnestly  discussed  by  the 
House,  and  the  bill  finally  passed  by  a  small  majority.  The 
Senate  reached  it  in  the  winter  of  1859,  when  it  was  strongly 
advocated  by  Senators  Wade,  Harlan,  and  Stuart,  and  aa 


determinedly  opposed  by  Senators  Davis,  Mason,  and  Pugh, 
Subsequently,  it  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  two  and  went 
to  the  President,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  with  great  alacrity, 
retiira«d  it  with  his  veto. 


wo  THE  QEOUNDSWELL. 

The  same  bill  was  again  introduced  into  Uie  Senate  in 
1862,  by  Mr,  Wade,  was  favorably  reported  by  Mr.  Barlan, 
and  was  passed  on  the  10th  of  June,  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
thirty- two  to  seven.  From  thence  the  bill  went  to  the  House 
where,  on  the  17th  of  June,  it  was  passed  by  tlie  equally 
decisive  vote  of  ninety  to  twenty-five.  It  was  approved  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  on  the  second  day  of  July  became  a 
law. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  argued  by  the  various  minds 
who  have  endeavored  to  interpret  this  law,  that  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  give  this  bill,  and  the  amendment 
to  the  fifth  section  in  full,  so  that  every  reader  of  this  work 
may  judge  for  himself  what  was  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act  for  the  education  of  the  masses  to  iudustrial 
pursuits, 

TEXT  OF  THE  ACT  OF  OOSQSESS. 

AN  ACT  donating  Public  htaia,  to  the  seTeral  Staten  and  Tenitorim 

which  may  provide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  ^ricDlture  and 

the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Binue  of  BtpraaUatiBa  of  the  Vk&ed 
suae*  of  America,  in  Congreu  aitembled.  That  tiiere  be  gnuited  to  the 
Geveral  SUtes,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of 
public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State,  in  quantity  equal  to 
30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  B«preaentatire  in  Congress  to  which 
the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  th« 
census  of  1860 :  Provided,  That  no  mineral  lands  ahall  be  selected  or 
purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

g  2.  AtuI  be  itfuHher  enacted.  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being 
surveyed,  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or 
flub-divisions  of  sections  not  lees  than  one  quarter  of  a  section ;  and 
whenever  there  are  public  lands  in  a  State,  subject  to  sale  at  private 
entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-Are  cents  per  acre,  the  quantity  to 
which  said  State  shall  be  entitled,  shall  be  selected  from  such  lands, 
within  the  limits  of  such  state ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ia 
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hereby  directed  to  iaeue  to  each  of  the  States,  in  which  there  ia  not 
the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  centa  per  acre,  to  which  eaid  Htate  may  be  en- 
titled under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in 
acresfor  the  deficiency  of  its  distributive  share;  said  scrip  to  be  sold 
by  said  States,  and  the  proceedt  tliereof  applied  to  the  tiHes  and  put^ 
poses  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  uite  and  purpose  wbat- 
Boever :  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which  land  scrip 
may  thus  be  indued,  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits 
of  any  othu-r  Suite,  or  of  any  Territories  of  the  United  States;  but 
their  assignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip,  upon  any  of  the  tin- 
appropriated  lands  of  the  TTnited  States  subject  to  sale  at  private 
entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  or  less  per  acre.  And  pro- 
vided fnrther.  That  not  more  than  one  million  acres  shall  be  located 
by  such  assigneea  in  any  one  of  the  States.  And  primdtd  further. 
That  no  such  locations  shall  be  made  before  one  year  from  the  paa- 
sage  of  this  act 

§  3.  And  be  itfurlher  enaded,  That  all  the  expenses  of  management, 
sperintendence,  and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  Paid  lands  previ- 
ous to  their  aalcs,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and 
disbursement  of  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  therefrom,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  may  belong,  out  of  the  treasury 
of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  landa 
shall  be  applied,  without  any  diminution  whatever,  to  the  purposes 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

J  i.  A'ui  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lanih  afort-said,  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  appor- 
tioned, and  from  the  sales  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  fur, 
shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or 
wme  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
par  value  of  said  stocks;  and  that  the  money  so  invested  shall  con- 
stitute a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever 
undiminished  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of 
thia  act),  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated 
by  each  State,  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to 
the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of,  at  least,  one  college, 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  auch 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agrlcnlture  and  the  mechanic 
UU,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislaturea  of  the  States  may  respeo- 
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tivetjr  pTMcribc^  In  ordw  to  promote  the  Ubend  snd  praetleal  ednca- 
tkin  of  the  ImduatrUl  c\amea  in  th«  Hveral  puisnits  and  profeaaionB 
ialif& 

I  6.  And  be  U  furiher  autOed,  Th&t  Ui«  grant  of  land  and  acrip 
hereby  authorizeid,  aball  be  made  on  the  following  conditionn,  to 
which,  aa  well  aa  to  the  proviuons  hereinbefore  contoioed,  the 
previoni  anent  of  the  aereral  States  ehall  be  ugnified  hj  legis- 
lative acts : 

Firtt—Jt  taj  portion  of  the  fund  inveated,  aa  provided  hy  the 
fbcegotog  aection,  or  anj  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  hj  any 
action,  or  contingency,  be  diminiahed  or  luat,  it  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  State  to  which  it  belonp^  w  that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall 
remain  fbrever  nndiminUhed ;  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regu- 
larly applied  without  diminution  to  fhe  purpoaea  mentioned  in  the 
fburth  aection  of  thia  act,  except  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  per 
centum  upon  the  amount  received  by  any  State  under  the  provisions 
of  thia  act,  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or 
experimental  farmi,  whenever  authorized  by  the  respective  L^;isla' 
tores  of  said  States. 

^cond^-Ho  portion  of  said  fond,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  bo 
applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the 
purchase,  erection,   pieaervation,    or   repur  of  any  building    or 


Third— Abj  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
provinoua  of  this  act,  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less 
than  one  college,  as  prescribed  in  the  fburth  section  of  this  act,  or  the 
grant  to  such  State  shall  cease ;  and  said  State  shall  be  bound  to  pfty 
the  United  States  the  amount  received  of  any  lands  previously  sold, 
and  that  the  title  to  purchasera  under  the  State  shall  be  valid. 

Fourth— Aa  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of 
each  college,  recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made, 
with  their  coat  and  results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  State 
industrial  and  economical  statistics,  aa  may  be  supposed  useful;  one 
copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail  &ee,  by  each,  to  all  the 
other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  thia 
act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fiflh—Wbea  lan^a  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have 
been  raised  to  double  tlie  minimum  price  in  consequence  of  ralU 
rood  grants,  they  shall  be  computed  to  the  States  at  the  mtixinutm 
frice,  and  Ihe  mrniier  qf  aeret  propoHioually  dmuniilitd. 
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SizA — No  State,  while  In  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  inanrrection 
mgkinat  the  government  of  the  United  States,  ebalt  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  act 

SeeeiUh,  No  state  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act,  nnlesa 
it  shall  exprew  its  acceptance  thereof  bf  ita  legislature  within  two 
Tears  from  the  dat«  of  the  approval  b;  the  President. 

{  6.  And  bt  it  Jtirther  envied.  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the 
provision  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  nutdl  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  1868. 

S  7.  And  bcit  fwiher  naeied,  Tfaat  land  officers  shall  receive  the 
same  fee  for  locating  land  scrip  iaeaed  under  the  proTisions  of  this 
act,  ai  is  now  allowed  for  the  location  of  military  bounty  land  war- 
rants under  existing  laws.  Provided,  Their  maximum  compensation 
shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

{  8.  And  be  U  furt/ier  enaeUd,  That  the  OovemorB  of  the  several 
States  to  which  scrip  diall  be  issued  under  this  act,  shall  be  required 
to  report  annually  to  Congress  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the 
whole  shall  be  disposed  of,  the  amount  received  for  the  same,  and 
what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  proceeda. 

Approved  July  2,  1862. 


THE  AMENDMENT  TO  THIS  ACT, 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  fifth  section  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  do^ 
nating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  snd  Territories  which  may 
provide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,"  approved  July  two,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  so  as 
to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  piovisions  of  said  act  shall  be 
accepted  and  such  coll^^  established. 

Se  U  erutded  by  the  Senaie  and  Hmite  of  Sepretenialivei  of  the  Uniled 
Stale*  of  Ameriea,  in  Congreu  attaahUd,  That  the  time  in  which  the 
several  States  may  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July 
two,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  "An  act  donating 
public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  is 
hereby  extended  so  that  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  said  act 
may  be  expressed  within  three  yean  from  the  pa»age  of  this  act, 
and  the  coll^^  required  by  the  said  act  may  \x,  provided  within 
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fife  yean  fh>in  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such  acceptance  with  th» 
commiBBioneT  of  the  general  land  office.  Provided,  That  nhen  any 
Territory  ahali  become  a  State,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  such 
new  Stat«  ehall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  act  of  July 
two,  eighteen  hundred  and  Bisty-two,  by  expressing  the  acceptance 
therein  required  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  adminuon 
into  the  Union,  and  providing  the  collie  or  colleges  within  iive 
years  after  such  acceptance,  as  prescribed  in  this  act.  Promdtd,  fur- 
ther. That  any  State  ivhich  has  heretofore  expressed  its  acceptance 
of  the  act  herein  referred  to,  shall  have  the  period  of  live  years 
within  which  to  provide  at  least  one  college,  an  described  in  the 
fourth  section  of  said  act,  nftcr  tlic  timo  for  |>i'u^idiDg  eaid  college, 
according  to  the  act  of  July  M-cond,  eiglileco  hundred  and  sixty^ 
two,  efaall  have  expired. 
Approved  July  23, 1860. 

DISTRIBUTION!  OF  THE I.ASDSTO  TltK  SEVERAL  STATES. 

The  following  table,  iroiu  the  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  18G7,  shows  the  number  of  acres  which 
should  fall  to  each  State  under  the  law,  with  other  facts  of 
value  for  future  reference : 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  States  have,'  nominally  at  least,  availed  tliem- 
selvee  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  tiiat  the  measures  contemplated  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  law  have  been,  in  many  cases,  carried  out  ao  im- 
perfectly, or  not  at  all. 


OHAPTEB   XLVII.. 
AGBICULTDRAL    COLLEGE    EDUCATION. 


ITS  SCOPE  ASD  AIM. 

It  ia  a  fair  preaamptioD  that  Agricnlttira]  Schools  were 
intended  to  benefit  ^e  present  as  well  aa  the  future  farmer. 
To  secure  either  of  these  ends,  constant  series  of  experi- 
ments must  be  carried  on.  The  professors,  also,  should  be 
men  of  more  than  ordinarily  broad  and  copiprehensiva 
minds  and  acute  Acuities,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not 
simply  one  science  to  deal  with,  but  many.  It  is  dieir  prov- 
ince to  investigate  as  well  aa  to  teach.  They  should  be 
working  professors,  who  in  the  field  can  elucidate  what 
they  hare  taught  in  the  halls  or  laboratory.  If  this  oom- 
binatioo  of  faculties  can  not  always  be  found,  then  the 
working  professors  must  take  the  students  just  where  the 
theoretical  one  left  them;  and  this,  day  by  day.  Thefuiii 
is  the  laboratory  where  problems  propounded  in  the  halls 
must  be  worked  out.  The  soil  is  nature's  great  laboratory 
where  the  elements  are  formed  into  grass,  tfmber,  grain, 
vegetables,  fruits,  fib^v,  and  fiowera.  So  also  the  ani- 
mals of  the  farm  are  laboratories  for  the  conversion  of 
grass,  grain,  vegetables,  etc.,  into  flesh  for  the  sustenance 
of  man. 

Agriculture  consists  primarily  of  chemical  changes  and 
transformations  which  result  in  elaborating  from  the  elo> 
(688) 
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mente,  tliroagh  the  medium  of  the  soil,  all  the  varied  aai 
wonderful  vegetable  wealth  that  clothes  the  earth,  from  the 
minute  lichen  npon  the  hare  rock  to  the  giant  monarch  of 
the  forest  which  alowlj  accamtlates  ite  atracture  through 
decadea  of  c«itimes.  The  &rmer  aeaista  nature  in  these 
traoBformationa,  by  euch  roechaoical  means  as  he  may  be 
able  to  employ.  Scientific  agriculture  should  go  still  further. 
It  should  teach  why  certain  conditions  were  neceeeary  and 
how  produced.  This  is  what  makee  the  difference  between 
the  farmer  and  agriculturist  The  &rmer  knows  how,  by 
mechanical  efbrt,  under  &vorable  influences,  he  may  pro- 
duce crops.  The  agriculturist  seeks  to  know  why  certain 
causes  produce  favorable  or  unfavorable  results,  in  order 
that  he  may  increase  the  one  or  guard  against  the  other. 
This  knowledge  has  made  a  Colling,  a  Bakewell,  a  Bnel,  a 
Meehan,  and  many  other  self-educated  men.  They,  how- 
ever, bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  masses  than  the  great 
oak  does  to  the  various  trees  of  the  forest.  Wo  need  this 
class  of  minds  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  to  develop  the 
practical  (^plication  of  science  to  agriculture. 

OSE  OBEAT  MtSTAKK 

One  of  ^  great  mistakes  which  has  been  made  is  car- 
rying out  the  details  of  this  "  new  education  "  consists  in 
attempting  to  cover  too  much  ground,  either  by  making  the 
agricoltuial  schools  a  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  university 
course  already  provided,  or  seeking  to  erect  those  newly 
founded  into  great  univorsitiee.  The  agriculturist  wants  to 
know  something  of  many  things,  but  it  ia  folly  to  suppose 
that,  in  order  to  acquire  this  certain  knowledge,  he  must 
follow  out  the  science  relating  to  a  co-ordinate  study  in  its 
most  abstnue  bearings  or  nuDnter  details. 
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A  single  example  will  illustrate  our  meajiing.  Of  tlie 
commoner  insects  there  are  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  varietiea  noxious  or  beneficial  to  vegetation.  The 
^mer  Bhoutd  be  conversant  with  these,  and  should  learn 
their  history  and  habits,  the  means  for  the  destruction  of  the 
first  and  the  manner  of  increasing  and  protecting  the  second, 
etc.  Under  the  old  system,  the  student  must  learn  all  abont 
the  infinite  orders,  families,  and  sub-families  that  compose 
insect  life,  in  order  to  acquire  what  he  wants.  To  follow  out 
this  idea,  life  would  be  too  short  to  get  even  a  "smattering 
of  agriculture,"  and  hence  the  disrepute  into  which  the  sys- 
tem has  fallen. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  insecta,  destructive  or  bene- 
ficial to  vegetation,  were  thoroughly  classified,  and  their  his- 
tory and  habits  presented  as  far  as  known,  with  natural 
specimens  properly  arranged  in  cases,  the  student  would 
Booa  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know  of  entomology.  Similar  principles 
should  govern  the  other  sciences — at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
student  of  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The  knowledge  in  the 
various  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture  should  be  con- 
densed, so  that  the  student  expecting  soon  to  return  to  the 
farm  might  work  directly  towards  the  end  sought;  while 
his  "chum,"  who  is  aiming  to  make  scientific  pursuits  his 
profession  for  life,  either  as  a  teacher  or  writer,  might 
climb  and  explore  science  after  science  at  will.  The  farmer, 
of  course,  though  leas  profoundly  versed  iij  mere  technics, 
might  still  keep  pace  with  the  new  discoveries  in  his  profes- 
sion  by  a  judicious  system  of  reading. 

PSACTICAL  EDUCATTOlf  TO  AORICULTURK 
The  ability  of  a  business  man  is  demonstrated  by  his 
success  in  performing  a  given  piece  of  work  himself,  or  in 
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hirJDg  and  managiiig  tho  proper  workmen  to  carry  out  the 
details,  the  principal  himself  knowing,  when  fiuiahod,  whether 
it  be  well  or  illy  doae.  More  failures  are  made  in  life  for 
want  of  a  proper  education  to  business,  than  from  any  other 
known  cause.  If  there  beany  science  in  a  man's  or  woman's 
occupation  (and  there  is  science  eveu  in  turning  a  spade  full 
of  earth),  he  or  she  will  be  successful,  with  due  industry, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  priuciplt-s  of  lliia  science  are  un- 
derstood. The  merchant  generally  acquires  his  knowledge 
of  the  laws  underlying  hia  profession  after  he  leaves  his 
clerkship,  and  too  often  through  gross  mistakes,  which,  lead- 
ing to  failure,  make  him  begin  anew.  It  ia,  therefore,  the 
province  of  mercantile  schools  and  business  colleges  so  to 
instruct  the  student  that  he  will  understand  business  prin- 
ciples and  usages.  So  of  all  schools  of  technology.  Why 
not,  then,  the  same  with  tlie  farmer? 

The  difference  between  practical  and  theoretical  education. 
ia  that  the  first  btigina  just  where  the  other  leaves  off.  The 
practical  education  of  the  physician  begins  in  the  lecture 
and  dissecting  rooms  and  in  the  laboratory.  This  is  con- 
tinued, as  he  goes  along,  all  through  life,  and  until  death 
overtakes  him.  The  farmer,  like  the  physician,  has  to  prac- 
tically educate  himself,  and,  like  the  physician,  never  ceases 
to  learn  while  life  lasts. 

Agricultural  colleges  should  be  so  organized  and  equipped 
that  the  student  may  there  investigate  the  useful  subjects 
which  he  has  no  proper  facilities  for  doing  on  the  farm,  and 
also  examine  and  compare  eadi  year's  experiments,  and  note 
their  results. 

The  ordinary  farmer  is  not  able  to  give  his  children  more 
than  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  scientific  education.  In 
this  time  the  student  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  oompoeitioa  of  soils,  and  of  the  economy  of  animal 
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and  vegetable  life;  should  inveatigate  the  eSecta  produced 
upon  soils  by  mechanical  meaiiB,  Buch  as  deep  and  shallow, 
trench,  and  sub-soil  plowing ;  should  study  the  benefits  of 
thorough  drains^  and  other  methods  of  working  the  soil; 
should  master  tlie  principles  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops ; 
should  store  bis  mind  with  information  relative  to  the  appli- 
cation of  special  manures  to  certain  crops,  and  the  like 
practical  details,  etc.,  etc, 

THE  STUDY  OF  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ASD  OTHER 
SPECIALTIES. 

The  agricultural  student  will  also  need  some  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  changes  which  soils  undergo  through  various 
agencies  other  than  the  disintegration  of  rocks;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  effects  of  a  top-dressing  of  mulch  or  manure  as 
compared  with  a  similar  application  that  is  plowed  under, 
and  where  one  would  be  beneficial  and  the  other  hurtful ;  and 


The  Stook-bresdsF'B  Museum. 

the  certain  effects  of  fall  and  spring  plowing  on  differeuV 
soils — when  and  where  to  be  practiced,  andwhen  not.  A.S  a, 
stock  breeder,  he  will  need  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
different  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc.;  the  re- 
sults of  their  various  crosses  and  grades ;  their  adaptability 
to  various  uses  and  conditions ;  their  diseases  and  the  proper 
remedies  therefor ;  the  proper  methods  of  breeding,  rearing. 
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sheltering,  and  fitting  them  for  market;  and  with  farm 
structnree,  fences  and  fencing  materials.  In  vegetable 
economy  the  student  should  understand  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  nature  and  growth  of  plants ;  their  botanical  charac- 
teristics, including  variation  and  varieties ;  the  adaptability 
of  various  plants  to  certain  climates,  with  the  proper  means 
for  acclimatization,  etc.,  etc.  He  should  study  entomology, 
BO  far  as  it  concerns  insects  beneficial  or  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  mineralog}'  .ind  gisology  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
soil.  So  with  other  subjects.  The  student  should  pursue 
them  to  the  bounds  within  which  liiey  pertain  to  his  profes- 
sion, but  DO  further  than  this,  if  be  wishes  to  put  to  practical 
every-day  use  on  the  &rm  simply  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired. 


Feeding  lh«  Lombi  ' 

The  education  of  girls  should  differ  from  that  of  bojra  in 
its  practical  bearing.  'Phis  is  really  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  the  day.  Girls  should  be  educated  with  refer- 
ence to  their  duties  aa  wives  and  mothers  as  well  as  to  the 
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ecoQomicB  of  the  houaehold.  They  should  be  well  versed  in 
pomology,  floriculture,  bee-keeping,  the  care  of  poultry,  and 
other  light  and  suitable  branches  of  agriculture.  They 
should  understand  the  chemical  and  other  changes  which 
milk  undergoes  during  its  manufacture  into  butter  and 
cheese.  They  should  understand  structural  botany,  vege- 
table physiology,  and  the  various  other  studies  that  would 
enable  them  in  after  life  to  become  true  counselors  and  part- 
ners in  aU  that  pertains  to  larm  life. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  SEED  NOT  BE  RESTRICTED  OR 
SOBDW. 

A  practical  education,  then,  is  what  the  fanner  needs. 
But  need  it,  therefore,  be  an  ignoble,  sordid  training,  whose 
only  end  is  to  fit  him  the  better  to  grapple  with  the  ever- 
recurring  problems  of  dollars  and-  cents  ?    By  no  means. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  be,  and  it  may  be,  such  as  shall 
expand  his  faculties  and  ennoble 
his   whole  being,  lifting   him    up 
to  a  plane   of  intelligence   where 
he   can   behold,  with   appreciative 
eye,  the  miracles  which  Nature's 
hand    is    working  out   on    every 
side;   where  he  must  first  won- 
i  der,  then  by  degrees  begin  to  un- 
derstand and  perpetually  admire; 
and  where,  if  of  a  devout  mind,  he 
will  soon  learn  to  "  look  from  Na- 
"^''^Evlrylld'T  ''^  ture  up  to  Nature's  God." 

Is  this  the  kind  of  education  which  our  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters  are  being  furnished,  in  moBt  of  our  common 
Bchools,  to-day  ?    Let  us  examine  this  point.     How  many  are 
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there  who  know  the  power  which  water  has  exerted  in  th^ 
earth's  history,  and  atill  exerts  npon  the  farm  every  day? 
that  by  ito  action  all  oar  sb'atified  rocks  were  formed  ?  that 
to  its  solvent  power  and  chemical  action  we  owe  our  useful 
mineraJs  and  our  metallic  deposits  ?  that  it  is  the  great  me- 
chanical power  in  nature  ?  that  it  haa  moved  mountaios  and 
filled  valleys  through  ita  glacial  action  ?  or  that  through  its 
agency  our  most  fertile  soils  have  been  deposited  over  vast 
areas? 

Again,  bow  many  know  that  the  sod  is  the  real,  moving  life- 
power  upon  the  earth,  and  that  through  the  action  of  ita  raya 
upon  water  we  have  dew,  clouds,  fogs,  rain,  enow,  and  froet? 
How  many  know  that  the  crystalline  rocks  at  the  earth's 
soriaoe  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  all  the  seas 
and  rivers  of  the  globe ;  that  if  the  conditions  Burroundiog  us 
should  change  so  that  the  earth  would  absorb  only  four  thou- 
sandths of  one  per  cent,  of  water  more  than  it  now  contains, 
the  ocean  would  disappear,  and  we  should  lose  not  only  our 
moisture,  but  the  atmosphere  itself?  How  many  compre* 
hend  that  it  is  the  sun,  after  all,  which  is  the  great  master 
power  that  moves  all  on  earth,  water  being  only  the  agent? 

How,  the  student  in  agriculture  should  understand,  for 
instance,  how  the  t^ncy  of  water  is  exerted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  know 
every  thing  which  science  teachea  about  water  in  all  its 
forms  and  phases.  Life  is  too  short  for  such  all-embracing 
investigations. 

Truly,  we  live  in  a  realm  of  wonders.  Nature's  silent  oper- 
ations on  the  farm  are  a  succession  of  miracles,  until  we 
understand  the  laws  by  which  she  works.  Then  they  become 
to  our  wondering  minds  as  simple  as  they  are  beautiful,  even 
in  their  vastnesa  and  complexity.  The  number  of  tons  of 
water  raised  by  an  acre  of  com,  during  its  summer's  growth, 
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is  Bimply  marvfllouB.  How  many  fanners  ooderBtand  tiis 
processes  hj  which  it  ia  accomplished,  or  can  realize  &e 
immense  measure  of  force  and  energy  expended  by  nature  in 
producing  his  twenty  to  fifty  bushels  of  com  per  acre?  How 
many  appreciate  the  important  fact  that  it  is  in  his  power  to 
assist  natnre  in  economizing  a  portion  of  this  vast  force,  by 
enabling  her  to  produce  ten,  twenty,  thirty  bushels  more 
of  grain  per  acre  than  his  land  now  yields  ?  Hardly  one  in 
a  thousand;  and  why?"  Simply  because  they  have  never 
been  educated  to  their  calling — ^have  never  been  taught  to 
use  their  senses  aright;  to  store  their  minds  with  useful, 
expansive  knowledge;  or  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  and 
frcHu  ef^t  back  to  cause. 

"ISTEESWEAT  OF  TSTBROW." 
Since  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  men  and 
women  have  to  earn  their  living  by  actual  labor,  is  it  not 
better  that  they  know  something  about  that  bosiness  in  its 
several  departments,  rather  than  to  know  all  about  some  one 
particular  department?  It  is  this  knowing  something  of 
many  things  that  makes  the  practical  man  ;  the  knowing  all 
about  some  one  or  two  special  things,  the  scholar.  This 
knowledge  comes  slowly,  aa  gray  hairs  grow,  to  a  thinking 
man.  What  we  want  is  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  this  prac- 
tical knowledge  among  the  taasaes,  through  schools  especially 
devoted  to  the  departments  of  science  relating  to  agricul- 
ture and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

A  man  may  be  a  good  chemist  and  botanist ;  may  under- 
stand the  anatomy  and  structure  of  animals,  with  their 
diseases  and  the  remedies  necessary  to  their  cure;  may 
understand  the  natnre  and  composition  of  soils — all  these 
withont  being  a  former ;  nevertheless,  if  a  Earmer,  he  can  hot 
have  studied  tiie  aevanl  branches  in  their  bearings  mton 
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^ricultnre  wittiout  being  a  much  better  one  therefor. 
Aftdrward,  if  he  chooses  to  make  a  specialty  of  any  one  of 
the  sciences,  vhat  should  hinder?  He  has  the  foundation 
to  work  on,  if  he  so  desire.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
means  might  allow  them  to  spend  a  longer  time  would  nec- 
essarily want  a  dlfTerect  curriculum.  To  the  one  class  of 
students  the  classics  would  not  be  bene&cial ;  to  the  other, 
they  would  be  necessary,  as  enabling  them  to  pursue  their 
higher  studies  more  surely. 

I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  our  industrial  schoc^ 
and  agricultural  colleges  will  begin  to  educate  just  where 
the  other  schools  leave  off;  that  is,  if  the  student  comes  for 
from  ooe  to  four  years,  with  an  ordinary  English  education 
to  b<)gin  with,  he  will  be  pushed  in  those  branches  that  wil] 
make  it  possible  for  him  as  an  agriculturist,  to  comprehend 
science  enough  to  enable  him  to  work  understandingly,  and 
still  pursue  his  studies  by  a  course  of  reading  thereafter. 
Meanwhile,  the  life  student  in  agriculture  having  time, 
brains,  and  means  to  take  a  higher  and  wider  range,  will 
climb  from  science  to  science,  and  become  in  turn  a  teacher 
to  others. 

It  is  for  some  such  system  as  this  that  the  life-long  work- 
ers in  organizing  Education  to  the  Industries  have  been 
insisting.  Have  they  succeeded  ?  Only  in  a  measure.  But 
let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  gained,  and  still  press 
forward. 

By  the  system  that  I  have  outlined  there  will  be  trained 
an  army  of  students,  who,  when  they  have  finished  their 
education,  instead  of  despising  the  labors  of  the  farm,  will 
glory  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  command — ^far  less  a 
curse  than  blessing — which  says,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread."  Theirs,  also,  will  he  the  power 
to  gain  a  juster  appreciatioo  of  the  power  and  majesty  of 
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nature  in  her  manifold  workings ;  a  boon  denied  to  tlioea 
whoBO  aBpiratioQS  rise  no  higher  than  the  mere  drudgery 
of  labor,  where  all  are  the  abject  slaves  of  toil,  and  the 
whole  of  life  conaiate  of  one  dull,  ever-recurring  routine  of 
eating,  drinking,  working,  and  sleeping. 

THE  FXJTUBB  OF  ZNOVSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

While  it  is  altogether  tight  for  the  people  to  demand 
that  the  schools  specially  endowed  for  education  to  the  in- 
duetriee  shall  accomplish  some  good  to  the  present  gener- 
ation, and  to  the  masses  in  that  immediately  succeeding 
ours,  and  while  they  not  only  ask,  but  continue  to  insist 
Qpon  this,  they  will  not  deny  as  high  educational  facilities 
to  the  Agricultural  Colleges  as  exist  anywhere  else  on  die 
broad  earth.  They  do  well  not  to  compromise  the  claim 
that  this  new  education,  which  advanced  educators  and  the 
press  have  aaid  would  revolutionize  the  world,  shall  be  car- 
ried out  Euthfully  to  its  l^itimate  results. 

The  future  of  indoBtrtal  education  must  be  that  Uie 
student  shall  be  made  as  thorough  as  possible,  in  the  mdl- 
menta  that  shall  beat  assist  him  in  after  life  to  earn  his 
broad,  by  the  application  of  certain  knowledge  pertaining 
to  the  particular  industry  which  he  foUowa.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  must  be  one  of  the  persistent  ot^ects 
aimed  at  in  the  movement  now  in  progress  to  diaenthrall 
the  masses  from  the  power  of  monopoliea. 

Since  the  act  of  Congress  granting  lands  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Agricultural  Colleges,  we  have  seen  the  persistence 
with  which  existing  colleges  have  sought  to  absorb  this  fund, 
that  the  power  might  remain  with  themselves.  They  have 
told  wild  stories  that  science,  if  not  tempered  with  the  old 
dogmas,  would  overturn  society  and  bring  the  earth  back 
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again  to  tiie  darkoess  of  paganism,  forgetting  that  tme 
science  conflicts  with  no  law  that  is  caf>able  of  demonstra'  . 
tion,  but  only  attacks  and  demolishes  the  weak  dogmaa  of 
mere  theorists.  They  have  stated  that  scientistB  were  infi- 
dels, when  the  &ct  is  that  the  true  scientist  is  nearly  always 
a  firm,  unwavering  believer  in  the  One  Great  Cause,  the 
Supreme  Euler  of  the  Universe,  fashioning  its  materials 
through  the  operation  of  uniform,  undeviating  law,  directing 
its  infinity  of  operations,  and  controlling  all  things  "  in  the 
heavens  above  and  the  eaVth  beneath,  and  the  water  that  is 
under  the  earth." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PROP.  J.  B.  TURNER. 


EARLT  STRUGQLES. 

The  mere  politician  lives  upon  the  excitement  of  public 
life,  and  the  spoils  of  office.  The  feats  of  the  warrior  are 
blazoned  over  the  land,  as  though  he  was  something  to  be 
worshiped.  To  his  memory  \o&^  monuments  are  erected, 
which  ultimately  crumble  to  dust,  or  are  demolished  by  the 
chance  of  war,  or  accident.  The  real  benefactors  of  their 
race  too  often  live  only  in  the  green  memories  of  their  fellows. 

JonATHAM  Baldwik  Tdrnee,  the  "  wheel-horse  of  In- 
dustrial Education,"  like  many  other  of  our  best  men,  was 
bom  on  a  farm,  and  reared  to  a  practical  familiarity  with  the 
routine  of  daily  toil.  In  his  youth,  inured  to  patient  effort, 
and  the  exacting  labors  of  the  farm,  he  acquired  those  hab- 
its of  self-denial  and  self-reliance  that  have  since  enabled 
him  to  successfully  battle  with  the  world,  and  acquire  a 
wide-spread  and  powerful  influence  for  good  among  his  fel- 
low-men. 

At  college,  where  he  educated  himself  by  the  results  of 
his  own  labor,  he  early  gained  high  distinction  as  a  classical 
scholar,  but  especially  excelled  in  matliematics.  He  soon 
ranked  with  the  very  foremost  among  the  students  as  a 
writer  and  thinker.  His  determined  energy,  originality  of 
mind,  and  vigorous  thought,  thus  early  gave  promise  of  his 
useful  and  iUustrioos  future. 
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Profaaaor  J.  B.  Turner. 
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PROFESSOR  AT  ILLINOIS  OOLLEOR 

Leaving  college,  he  became  a  teacher ;  endearing  himself 
to  his  associates  by  his  uniform  courtesy  and  earnestness ; 
making  feat  friends,  whose  love  and  respect  be  retains  to 
this  day,  in  addition  to  many  substantial  testimonials  of 
tbeir  firatemal  and  lasting  regard. 

But  bis  energies  were  not  destined  to  be  spent  among  the 
hills  of  his  beloved  New  England.  The  love  of  a  pioneer 
life,  contracted  in  youth,  led  him,  in  1832,  to  emigrate  to 
Illinois,  where  he  was  soon  chosen  one  of  the  professors  of 
Illinois  College ;  in  which  position  he  continued  for  fifteen 
years,  when,  at  length,  his  incessant  labors,  and  the  con- 
troversy of  opinions  respecting  practical  education  and  free- 
dom of  thought,  undermined  bis  health,  and  be  was  compell- 
ed to  resign  his  professorship. 

Those  of  his  many  Iriends  who  were  conversant  with  his 
clear  perception  and  logical  mind  urged  bira  to  undertake 
the  law  as  a  profession ;  but  Providence  bad  a  broader  field 
and  nobler  work  in  reserve  for  him  as  an  educator  of  the 
masses  at  large.  His  honest  mind  was  constantly  revolv- 
ing some  project  by  which  he  could  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  his  fellows,  scattered,  as  yet,  at  wide  intervals  over  the 
broad  and  luxuriant  prairies  of  Illinois.  His  instincts,  for- 
tunately for  the  children  of  the  State,  led  him  back  to  the 
labors  of  the  farm.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  steadily 
enga^ied  in  the  various  duties  of  bis  farm,  garden,  orchard, 
and  vineyard. 

As  early  as  1833,  he  lectured  in  various  towns  of  the 
State,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  education  through  tbe  found- 
ing of  common  schools,  urging,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
mind,  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  system  wlule  vet  tbe 
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State  was  in  ita  in&nc;.  To  his  utterance  of  these  forcible 
trnths,  the  people  of  Illinois  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
comprehensive  system  of  common  schools  that  is  now  the 
pride  of  the  State,  and  the  power  which  has  carried  it  for- 
ward, and  made  its  men  and  women  foremost  in  the  land  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  tyi'aany,  of  whatsoever  kind. 

THE  INTRODUCEB  OF  THE  OSAQE  ORAHQE  FOR 
HEDGE  PURPOSES. 

Thus  engaged,  he  traversed,  day  by  day,  these  broad  prai- 
ries that  wanted  only  timber  to  make  them  the  paradise  of 
the  farmer.  Not  a  habitation  was  to  be  seen  except  at 
long  intervals,  when  some  skirt  of  timber  enabled  the  hardy 
pioneer  to  procure  logs  for  his  cabin,  and  rails  for  his  first 
corn-patch.  Dug-outs,  cabins  built  of  sod,  were  a  make-shift 
then  unknown.  It  required  the  still  greater  lack  of  timber 
of  the  country  then  called  the  "  Great  American  Desert," 
but  DOW  the  fertile  fields  and  smiling  homesteads  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  to  suggest  this  idea. 

Thus  journeying  from  town  to  town  in  the  good  cause  of 
education,  his  practical  mind  was  ever  asking  the  question : 
"  What  can  public  schools  do  for  families  thus  situated  ?" 
Schools  could  not  flourish  without  compact  settlements ;  set- 
tlements could  not  be  organized  without  something  to  fence 
fields  vrith.  The  "  no-fence "  law  was  not  then  in  vogue, 
and  the  herding  of  cuttle  away  from  the  fields  of  grain  was 
not  yet  practiced.  Mr.  Turner  at  once  set  himself  to  experi- 
menting, and,  after  spending  an  immense  amount  of  time 
and  trouble,  fixed  upon  the  Osage  Orange  as  the  plant  that 
could  be  most  easily  made  available  for  hedging  purposes. 
To  this  he  adhered  with  all  the  tenacity  of  his  nature, 
through  good  and  evil  fortune,  till  at  length  "  Turner's  folly," 
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as  th«  uobelieving  had  christened  it,  became  a  great  Eact. 
Some  of  those  name  Bcoffers  immediately  set  about  dividing 
the  honor  of  introduciog  it.  But  that  honor  belongs  to 
Professor  Tm-ner  alone.  It  is  a  pleasant  fact  to  chronicle, 
that  this,  and  other  labors,  have  secured  Mr.  Turner  an 
ample  fortune  for  enjoyment  in  his  old  age. 

THE  EDUCATOR  AS  AN  INVESTOR. 

One  of  the  leading  ideas  in  Mr.  Turner's  mind  was  that, 
if  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  prairies,  where  in  many 
localities  a  furrow  might  be  turned,  during  a  day's  march, 
without  the  plow  striking  even"  a  pebble — that  here  the 
crops  might  be  worked  almost  exclusively  without  that 
tiresome  hand-work  so  laboriously  performed  in  leas  favored 
countrien.  It  early  occurred  to  him  that  corn  might  be 
planted  by  machinery ;  and  that  it  might  be  cultivated  by 
other  machinery,  allowing  the  operator  to  ride. 

In  working  out  these  ideas,  he  secured  some  of  the  first 
3>atents  for  machines  for  planting,  weeding,  and  cultivat- 
ing crops.  By  essays  and  lectures  upon  these  matters,  and 
by  his  own  practical  efforts  as  an  inventor,  he  probably  did 
more  to  illustrate  the  feasibility  of  the  now  universal  system 
of  cultivation  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  West.  It  was 
he,  in  fiict,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  many  of  the  imple- 
ments now  in  use,  which  other  persons  have  perfected  and 
reaped  the  profit  from. 

HIS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SCaENCR 

These  have  been  voluminous  for  a  life-long  worker,  who 
earned  with  his  hands  his  daily  bread.  They  have  bees 
mainly  contributed  through  the  agricultural  press,  by  means 
of  essays,  lectures,  papers  written  for  various  scientific  socie* 
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ties,  ftnd  the  transactione  of  State  agrictdtural  and  horticul- 
tural societies.  They  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  studeot 
or  practical  man  desirous  of  exploring  the  myateries  of 
science. 

His  lectures  and  easayB  on  "  Practical  Education"  have 
been  published  in  various  periodicals  both  East  and  West ; 
that  "  On  the  Three  Great  Races  of  Men,  the  White,  the 
Yellow,  and  the  Black,"  published  in  book-form.  The  die- 
courses  "On  Microscopic  Insects;"  "On  Matter,  Foi-ce, 
and  Spirit;"  "On  the  Ocean  Currents  and  Open  Sea  at 
the  Poles;"  and  his  remarks  on  tornadoes,  delivered  at  the 
anniversaries  of  the  Illinois  Natural  IliBtory  Society,  dar- 
ing his  presidency  of  thesame,  from  1858  to  1862;  his. 
premium  essay  "On  Caltivation  of  Crops;"  and  pnpers  "On 
Industrial  Education," — are  all  published  In  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society 
TransEictions. 

"  An  Essay  on  the  Forces  that  promote  Vegetable  Growth,"- 
read  before  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  was  published 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  their  Transactions.  "The  Discourse 
on  Climate,"  delivered  before  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, together  with  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-atone of  their  new  university  buildings,  was  published 
in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  that  University. 

These  discourses  cover  an  immense  range  and  variety  of 
topics  and  subjects.  They  suggest  many  varied  and  original 
lines  of  thought  for  our  consideration,  not  found  in  any  other 
book  or  books  whatever ;  and  whatever  errors  or  defecte 
may  attach  to  them,  they  could  hardly  feil  to  lift  the 
reader  into  a  new  and  higher  region  of  thought  and  action 
and  enterprise  than  even  most  of  our  more  minute  specialists 
in  science  have  as  yet  attained. 

These  writings  have  attracted  the  attention  and  admirai- 
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tion  of  some  of  the  profoundeat  minds  of  the  age ;  they  teem 
with  vigor  of  thought,  minutenesa  of  detail,  and  scientific 
eradition,  &nd  yet  are  so  simple  in  their  langu;^,  and  so 
plain  in  their  minuteness,  that  the  ordinary  comprehen- 
aion  can  readily  understand  them. 


ADVOCAGY  OF  A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF   AQRICVh- 
TUBE,  ETC. 

Professor  Turner  labored  long  and  earnestly  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  Bureau  at  the  national  seat  of 
government.  He  delivered  many  public  addresses'  in  advo- 
cacy of  this  measure,  in  which  he  urged  the  vital  importance 
of  the  establishment  of  some  such  department  He  showed 
that  it  had  been  urged  upon  Congress  by  almost  every  presi- 
dent and  statesman  from  Washington  down ;  and  urged  the 
farmers  to  give  their  representatives  to  understand  that 
there  must  be  no  further  delay  of  decisive  action.  The 
agitation  on  this  subject  at  last  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  This  haa 
been  productive  of  some  good  out  of  a  mass  of  corruption, 
but,  like  Industrial  Education  as  carried  out  in  Professor 
Turner's  own  State,  has  not  borne  just  exactly  such  fruit  as 
he  expected. 

Another  project  which  early  enlisted  Professor  Turner's 
efforts  was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  State  Society 
for  holding  fairs ;  and  the  formation  of  what  eventually 
became  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  his  exertions.  In  one  of  his  earlier  ad- 
dresses he  thus  eulogizes  them,  and  points  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  mere  politician.  "  Think  of  our  county  feirs, 
our  State  fairs,  our  world's  fairs;  their  congregated  millions, 
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the  iramenaity  of  their  products,  the  variety  and  perfection 
of  their  procesaes  and  arts,  the  increase  of  their  moral  and 
mental  power,  so  great  already  that  we  can  hardly  fence 
politicians  ont  of  our  show-grounds,  although  we  offer  no 
premium  for  the  stock  or  breed.  Then  think  that  all  this 
has  been  achievt  1  by  a  class  of  men  who  centuriee  ago  were 
the  mere  serfe  of  the  soil ;  bought  and  sold  with  the  cattle ; 
tortured,  or  hung,  or  burnt  at  the  base  bidding  of  some 
haughty  lord." 


CHAMFIONSmP    OF  LIBERAL   EDUCAnON    TO    TEE 
IHDUSTBIES. 


In  a  preceding  chapter  we  have  traced  Professor  Turner's 
hand  in  the  development  of  a  system  of  education  to  the 
industries.     It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  show  still 

more  fully  his  sentiments  relating  to  this  education,  the  one 
dear  subject  next  bia  heart.  He  saw  the  bill  whose  history 
we  have  given  elsewhere,  now  up,  now  down,  tossed  from  one 
house  of  Congress  to  another  as  a  foot-ball,  until  at  last  it 
was  vetoed  Vjy  a  vacillating  and  recreant  president. 

While  Senator  Douglas  lay  dying  in  Chicago,  Professor 
Turner,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  was  busy  at  his  own 
desk,  in  Jacksonville,  IIHnoiB,  writing  and  preparing  manu- 
script, at  the  Senator's  request,  relating  to  a  new  bill  which 
Mr.  Douglas  proposed  to  press  forward  at  the  next  Con- 
greaa  with  all  the  zeal  and  power  for  which  this  eminent 
statesman  waa  noted.  Alas !  too  soon  the  word  came  that 
this  giant  intellect  had  passed  away  just  when  the  nation 
most  needed  its  staunch  support. 

Professor  Turner  always  held,  as  he  does  now,  that  the 
mind  can  be  ao  disciplined   in   the  several  professions  and 
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industrial  pursuits  of  life  as  to  bear  the  fall  fruitioD  ot  Uie 
education  so  bestowed;  and  this  was  bis  doctfine  at  a  time 
when  agricultural  education  was  classed  as  among  the  ab- 
surdities. On  this  subject  Mr,  Douglas  was  in  full  accord 
wiUi  him,  and  earl;  declared  :  "  This  educational  scheme  of 
his  is  the  moet  democratic  scheme  of  education  ever  pro- 
posed to  the  mind  of  man."  I^ter,  the  leading  press  of 
England  expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  full;  carried  out,  it 
would  revolutionize  the  world. 

It  is  a  grievous  spectacle  to  see  so  much  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  endowments  allotted  to  the  agricultural  colleges  irit- 
tered  away  in  the  old  time-worn  collegiate  coursea,  abao- 
Intely  stolen  by  scholiasts  who  have  no  sympathy  in  commoQ 
with  the  industrial  masses,  and  who  merely  provide  food 
and  material  for  the  drones  of  society. 

"Where,"  says  Frofe&sor  Turner,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets, 
with  characteristic  directness  and  force, "  where  did  Socratee 
and  Cincinnatua,  and  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Sber* 
man,  and  Kossuth,  and  Downing,  and  Hugh  Miller,  and  a 
host  of  worthies  too  numerous  to  mention,  get  their  education 
except  from  their  connection  with  the  practical  pursuits  of 
life?  Where  all  other  men  have  gotten  theirs,  so  far  as  it 
has  proved  itself  of  any  pra<!tical  use  to  themselves  or  the 
world.  If  all  our  divines  had  been  trajned  at  West  Point,  all 
our  lawyers,  physicians,  and  generals  at  Andover  or  Princeton, 
would  there  have  been  either  the  same  energy  of  efibrt  and 
success,  or  the  same  discipline  of  mind  in  these  professions? 
Skill  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  projectiles — the  chain-shot 
and  the  bomb-shell — would  hardly  make  a  divine ;  nor  famil- 
iarity with  the  folios  of  the  Fathers  have  achieved  tie  con- 
quest of  the  empire  of  the  Montezumas. 

"So  far  as  discipline  of  mind  is  concerned,  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  procured,  in  all  professions,  not  at  their  several 
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Bf^ools,  however  excellent,  but  by  enforced  babita  of  read- 
ing, tbought,  and  reBection  in  connection  witli  the  pareaita 
in  after  life,  and  if  not  so  acquired,  it  is  never  acquired 
at  alt." 

Such  were  the  sentiments,  and  sncb  the  massive  logic,  of 
the  man  who  was  opposed  by  many  politicians  of  both  parties, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  the  masses  ignorant;  opposed  by 
that  class  of  scholiasts  who  conceive  tluit  high  education  is 
only  for  the  few  ariBtocrats  of  mere  wealth ;  opposed,  also, 
by  various  classes  of  citizens,  including  even  farmers  and 
mechanics,  who  beUeved  his  scheme  of  education  Utopiatn. 
In  Illinois,  bigotry  and  mismaoagemeot  have  sadly  squan- 
dered the  means  and  dwarfed  the  Cruit  of  the  industrial 
education  scheme;  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in 
some  of  the  other  States,  and  especifJly  in  the  neighboring 
ones  of  Michigan  and  Iowa,  this  bene&cent  system  grow- 
ing and  developing  year  by  year  towards  the  high  standard 
of  its  projectors'  id«d  hopes. 


PSR80SAL  SIMPLICITT,  AND  TBE  OBEA'nTE^  OF  HIS 
WORK. 

The  early  life  of  Professor  Tomer  was  one  of  poverty  and 
privation.  Thus  he  early  learned  the  value  of  economy.  In 
later  life  he  continued  to  practice  a  prudent  economy  from 
choice.  But  economy  with  his  nature  did  not  carry  mean- 
ness. He  ia  generous  and  noble  in  his  instructions.  Believ- 
ing extravagance  the  great  and  growing  folly  of  his  coontry- 
tnen,  he  continues  to  this  day,  although  in  the  possession  of 
on  ample  fortune,  to  practice  the  utmost  simplicity  in  his 
dress  consistent  with  the  proper  usages  of  society. 

Desiring  no  public  position  or  office  or  power,  except  the 
|K>wer  he  has  exercised  for  good  in  his  day  and  generation; 
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working  daily  in  hie  green  old  age  on  his  farm ;  his  children 
settled  comfortably  in  life, — he  awards  a  generoua  hospitality 
to  those  of  hia  many  friends  who  may  visii  him  at  his  home. 
His  declining  years  solaced  by  a  kaowtedge  that  he  has  ever 
sought  to  benefit  mankind,  he  looks  b^usk  with  satisfacti9n 
upon  his  efforts  in  the  various  means  which  he  ha^  nsed  to 
do  good  to  hia  country  and  its  people,  through  the  discussion 
of  the  numberless  questions  which  he  haa  treated — the 
natural  sciences,  internal  improvements,  industrial  educa- 
tion, the  tariff,  finance,  etc.  He  may  well  be  proud,  if  his 
modesty  would  allow,  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Daniel  Webster  while  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Webster  pro- 
nounced an  earlier  essay  by  Professor  Turner  on  the  currency 
question  "one  of  the  ablest  papers  he  had  ever  read."  His 
definition  of  liberty  was ;  "  That  liberty  is  the  right  of  every 
sentient  being  to  a  sphere  of  action  and  enjoyment  suited  to 
that  capacity  of  action  and  enjoyment  which  God  has  given 
each  individual  creature."  This  has  been  universally  ad- 
mired and  accepted  by  many  political  writers  as  the  most 
comprehensive  and  accurate  definition  of  liberty  in  the 
English  language. 
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WHAT  THE  GBOUNDSWELL  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 


THE  GOOD  WOnK  IS  CALIFORNIA. 

In  California  the  Granges  have  done  noble  work  toward 

disenthralling  the  people  from  the  power  of  some  of  the 
combinations  and  rings  that  heretofore  have  held  the  indus- 
trial interests  in  their  graap.  In  the  fight  for  political  re- 
generation, they  have  exercised  their  power  {though  not  as 
an  organization),  against  monopolies,  and  with  decided  suo 
cess.  The  brilliant  and  convincing  arguments  of  Governor 
Booth  (lately  elevated  to  the  United  States  Senate)  con- 
tributed much  toward  the  triumph  of  popular  rights.  The 
entering  wedge  has  found  a  lodgmpnt  in  that  State  that 
will,  it  is  believed,  rend  the  gnarled  stump  of  coiTuption 
there.  Large  amount^i  of  money  have  alreaiiy  been  saved 
to  the  members  of  the  Clubs  and  Granges,  and  the  farmers 
of  the  State  have  been  brought  into  closer  brotherhood. 
The  fraternal  feeling  thus  engendered  is  constantly  making 
clearer  the  fact,  so  often  demonstrated,  that  in  co-operation 
toward  ft  given  end  lies  the  power  of  the  masseB  for  good. 
That  an  organization  so  young  as  is  the  Grange  in  California 
should  have  accomplished  so  great  good,  seems  truly  sur- 
prising, until  we  reflect  how  great  was  the  necessity  for  ao- 
tioQ  there.    It  speaks  well  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
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of  thA  State,  that  they  should  have  worked  bo  prscticsky 
•od  harmoniously  toward  the  end  Bought.  , 


IS  OTHER  WESTBSN  STATES. 

Eansaa  wheels  into  line  with  her  Clubs  and  Granges, 
Kebraaka  following  close  after.  Iowa,  with  her  gnuid  con- 
Bolidation  of  Granges,  striking  blows  as  with  a  pile-driver, 
already  sounds  in  the  ears  of  monopolies  the  knelt  that 
betokens  a  speedy  funeral.  Minnesota  and  Wificonsin,  with 
their  Clubs  and  Granges,  are  marching  Hhonldei  to  shoulder 
in  the  battle  for  bumau  rights.  IlliQ(Ha,  strong  in  her 
anudgamated  organization,  is  in  the  fore  front  of  the  firay. 
Her  sturdy  shout  rings  out  clear  with  every  stroke  of  the 
aze  at  the  root  of  the  upas  tree  of  monopoly.  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  though  feeling  less  the  evils  that  are  ex- 
perienced elsewhere,  are  working  manfully  for  the  good 
cause. 

Every-where  the  jealousies  titat  at  first  seemed  to  exist 
between  the  secret  and  open  organizations  are  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  kno^dfedge  that,  in  the  work  in  hand, 
there  must  be  no  filtering  nor  looking  back ;  that  each  have 
their  legitimate  sphere  of  action ;  and  that  each,  however 
many  there  may  be,  is  necessary  to  the  other. 

As  the  Hint  against  the  steel  elicits  sparks,  so  the  friction 
of  mind  against  mind,  at  the  Club  and  Grange  meetings,  is 
developing  not  simply  good  debaters,  but  even  orators  whose 
eloquent  attenmcee  have  power  to  stir  the  maasee  to  noble 
efforts. 

To  have  been  assured  of  this  it  was  only  necessary  to  have 
attended  the  convention  at  Decatur,  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Aasodation,  December  15,  1873.  wheu  for  four  days,  hold- 
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ing  three  long  sessions  each  day,  full  delegations  from  die 
Clubs  and  Granges  of  every  County  in  the  State  save  one 
were  present  The  work  of  this  representatire  body  of 
men,  bother  with  the  wortc  and  resolutions  of  the  Iowa 
State  Grange,  and  the  Illinoia  State  Grange,  which  met  the 
week  previously — the  first  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  the 
latter  at  Blooraington,  Illinois — will  serve  to  show  the  ani- 
mus and  earnestness  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  movement. 


Aorros  OF  the  iowa  state  qranqe,  December,  ists. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  these  three  great  conventions 
are  important  in  many  respects.  The  platform  of  the  Iowa 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  con6Ded  princips]ly  to  the  inner 
workings  of  the  order.  It  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  circulating  library,  in  connection  with  the  Subordinate 
Granges,  a  step  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  productive 
of  vast  good  as  a  means  of  still  further  educating  the  mem- 
bers in  social  and  intellectual  life.  It  is  also  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, since  the  only  obstacle  is  a  financial  one  that  may 
be  easily  overcome.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper,  to  be  strictly 
educational  in  its  character^— an  organ  of  the  Order,  whidi 
shoald  be  the  ment<n'  and  t«acher  of  each  Grange. 

The  Iowa  Patrons  also  expressed  themselves  strongly  as 
to  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  school  laws,  that 
they  might  be  more  efficiently  carried  oat  in  practical  edn- 
cation  through  efficient  teachers.  While  doing  this,  they 
emphatically  urge  the  continued  education  of  the  formers 
after  the  school  days  are  over.  Hence,  the  necessity  of 
libraries  to  which  all  may  have  access.  The  Patrons  fdl^ 
ftcknowledge  the  importance  of  th?  cvnuiKiD  schools,  tfa« 
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Agricultural  Colleges,  and  the  Press,  as  the  great  levers  of 
progress,  in  making  mankind  aad  womankind  tkoroughly 
humane  and  enlightened. 

One  vety  significant  resolution  of  the  lova  State  Grange 
is:  "That  we  specially  urge  upon  our  brethren  the  duties 
of  fraternal  arbitration  in  settlement  of  all  difficulties  with- 
out resort  to  legal  tribunals." 

.  The  address  of  the  Master  of  the  Iowa  State  Grange 
contains  the  following  precepts  which  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  publish  in  a  circular  for  the  use 
of  the  brethren  and  others : 


First,  the  femilf  relation  or  bo- 
cial  phaee — aa  represented  in  tbe 
the   Subordinate    Grange.     The 
needs  of  fonneis  in  thia  direction 
are  pl^ly  apparent  to  all.    The 
Orange  gives  that  social  cultuie 
N  much  needed  in  our  isolated 
condition.    In  the  Gtange  room 
we  meet  to  strenghten  those  social 
ties  without  which  life  isahomorthoeeeDJoymentawhich  vitalize  exist- 
ence and  make  labor  become  ennobling  and  honorable.    The  American 
people,  and  more  eapectally  those  of  us  who  follow  agriculture  as  ft 
profbssioQ  or  calling,  pay  Iao  little  regard  to  the  social  enjoymenta. 
Coming  into  a  new  country,  strangers  to  each  other,  urged  on  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  from  the  soil,  homes  and  a  standing  ia 
the  community,  we  pnt  all  of  our  lives  into  the  material  work  before 
us,  forgetting  that  any  life  purely  material  io  its  character  must  be 
practically  a  failure.    The  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  aima 
to  meet  this  want,  and  our  past  though  short  experience  has  shown 
UB  that  in  this  direction  alone  it  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  it 
has  cost 

'  Thesecondj^aseofour  work  is  the  intellectual  and  educational  one. 
Ko  oi^anitation  in  the  world  has  ever  before  opened  such  a  field 
of  opportunity  for  the  met  twd  women  why  avail  themselves  of  its 
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benefits.  In  the  Orange  room  we  leiim  Ituiv  to  comp&re  methoda; 
we  teach  each  other  the  beat  vnj  of  arriving  at  remilta.  Meoeurea 
of  both  private  and  public  interest  receive  that  full  and  careful  at- 
tention which  a  so  much  needed.  Under  the  old  Hyutem,  each  indi- 
vidual drew  his  knowledge  and  concluitioaa  from  his  limited  sphere 
of  thought  and  obeervatibn.  Here  a  fund  of  thought  and  atudf  is 
brought  into  the  common  store,  and  all,  according  to  their  capacity, 
receiTo  the  flill  measure  of  benefit.  Aa  one  instance  of  the  good 
coining  to  us  in  this  connection,  it  is  estimated  that  among  membera 
of  tbe  Order  in  our  State,  nine  out  of  every  ten  caaes  of  dispute 
,which,  under  the  old  system,  would  be  litigated  in  the  courta,  are 
settled  in  subordinate  Orange  by  friendly  and  fraternal  arbitration. 
I  do  not  Buppoae  our  friends  of  the  legal  protesaion  will  consider  this 
a  creditable  feature,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  ehall  be  able  to 
sUnd  it 

There  is  no  computing  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  this  edu- 
cational feature  of  our  work  has  brought  to  our  members.  The  re- 
mark is  made  by  business  men  outidde  the  gate,  "  How  much  more 
the  farmers  know  of  busiuesB  than  they  did  two  years  ago." 

Questions  of  a  public  nature  receive  their  full  share  of  attention, 
and  our  relationn  to  each  other,  and  to  the  government,  are  day  by 
day  becoming  better  and  more  clearly  understood.  To  women,  these 
two  first  phases  of  our  work  already  have,  and  are  destined  to  bring 
rich  blessingii.  Nowhere  elw  does  woman  meet  her  brotherx  on 
terms  of  abtiolute  equality.  Here  her  field  of  thought  and  action  is 
only  limited  by  the  measure  of  her  capacity.  She  may  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  every  question,  and  by  her  quick  and  fine  intui- 
tive reasoning,  stimulate  and  help  forward  her  slower  and  more  plod- 
ding brother.  I  have  at  times  been  deeply  touched  at  the  expres- 
sions of  thankfulness  coming  from  a  full  heart  from  women,  who 
flilly  appreciate  the  good  which  is  coming  to  them  through  their 
connection  with  the  Order;  and  I  feel  thankful  to  our  founders,  who 
were  wise  enough  to  incorporate  thia  feature  in  our  fundamental 
Uw. 

Finally,  wo  come  to  the  material,  or  bunness  phaiie  of  our  work. 
One  mistake  soraetimea  made,  is  in  supposing  that  the  saving  of 
money  in  buying  and  selling  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  order.  Persons 
who  take  this  view  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Patrons, 
utterly  &il  to  comprdiend  the  sc(^  and  genius  of  the  institution. 
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Such  penoDA  will  do  better  to  turn  their  eoergiei  and  tbonglita  in 
tiie  direction  of  acquiring  money  outrade  the  gates  of  the  Order. 

The  iaving  of  money,  the  learning  how  to  boy  and  sell,  and  to  ua 
the  reeulta  of  accumulated  industry  to  the  beat  advantage,  is  a  part, 
but  oiTLT  A.  PART,  of  the  work  of  the  Order.  Co-operation  in  bay- 
ing and  selling  has  loDg  been  conceded  by  thinking  men  as  the  true 
secret  of  bualDesa  succeta. 

WHAT  TBB  ILLINOIS  STATE  GRASOB  BELIEVES. 

The  Illinois  Patrons,  at  tlieir  annual  seesion  at  Blooming- 
ton,  December,  1873,  asserted  that  they  regard  the  variooa 
organizations  with  entire  cordiality,  and  earnestly  invite 
their  fraternal  co-operation.  TUey  put  their  opinions 
strongly  on  record  concerning  tlie  denudation  of  forests,  in 
its  ration  to  meteorological  changes,  and  the  consequent 
changes  of  atmospheric  conditions ;  denounced  the  infamous 
salary  grab;  and  accepted  as  a.  compliment  the  opprobrium 
Bought  to  be  cast  upon  the  Farmers'  Movement*  by  ascrib- 
ing to  it  the  late  panic  in  stocks,  and  otherwise,  in  the  cen- 
ters .of  speculation,  even  though  involving  the  legitimate 
businees  interests  of  the  country  in  temporary  disaster. 

On  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  r^nlate  iu- 
ter-state  commerce,  the  lUinoia  State  Grajige  declaj-es  t^e 
nght  of  Congress  so  to  do,  and  approves  the  recent  action 
in  this  direction.  The  entire  inadequacy  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  transportation  is  pointed  oul^  the  improvement  of 
natural  channels,  and  the  opening  of  .new  railroad  routes  is 
demanded,  not,  however,  to  be  constrooted  by  government 
except  as  a  last  resort.  The  resolutions  conolude  with  a 
strong  denunciation  of  the  civil  service  system  of  our  gov- 
ernment as  now  administered. 

Is  th«re  any  thing  revolutionary  in  this?  Does  it  look 
like  an  expression  of  views  from  the  stand-point  of  "  commun- 
ism." Is  there  any  "  red  republicanism  "  in  all  this  ?  Aretiie 
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Patrons  "  immersed  up  to  their  throats  in  partisan  politics  ?" 
If  BO,  it  iB  concealed  with  a  MachtaveUui  sabtletj,  -which 
would  jwove  the  "  Patrona  "  worthy  pupila  of  that  clasa  of 
joomaliats  who  have  so  accosed  them.  On  the  contrary,  ia 
not  the  entire  absence  either  of  partisan  politics  or  political 
action  of  any  kind)  except  the  broad  ground  upon  which  oU 
may  unite  who  truly  lore  their  country,  commendable  ? 

A<mOS  OF  THE  ILLISOISSTATE  FABMEBff  ASSOCIATION. 

As  distinguished  from  the  action  of  the  two  representa- 
tive bodies  of  men  composing  the  Oranges  just  noticed, 
the  Illinois  Farmers'  Association,  at  their  second  annual 
meeting  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  took  strong  political  ground. 
This  organization  is  composed  of  delegates  from  both  Clubs 
and  Granges,  bnt  more  largely  of  the  former.  The  Pa- 
trons, however,  did  not  attend  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Granges,  but  as  individuals  representing  constituencies. 
This  body  did  not  hesitate  to  express  themselves  emphati- 
cally upon  the  live  political  issues  of  the  day,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  both  the  revolutionary  and  monopolist  organs, 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  association,  set  themselves  up 
as  its  mentors,  and  who  have  since  sought  by  every  means 
to  guide  its  course.  Various  party  "organs,"  too,  fiincy 
they  see  hand-writings  tm  Uie  wall  that  axe  particularly 
unpleasant. 

Some  of  the  latter  are  particularly  anxious  that  t^e  &rm- 
ers  should  know  that  they  themselves  did  not  start  the 
movement,  but  a  lot  of  broken-down  Washington  politicians 
— the  only  grain  of  truth  in  which  bushel  of  chaff  is  that 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  established  at 
Washington.  This  organisation,  however,  represents  only 
eoe  of  ^e  three  great  elements  in  the  Farmers'  Movement. 
24* 
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If  tho  fEixmers  were  the  stolid  set  that  this  daas  of  joonul- 
ists  suppose,  all  this  tirade  might  be  well.  But  those  who 
for  years  have  been  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption, 
and  DuUify  the  insane  blindness  of  too  grasping  monopoliste, 
will  not  accept  the  arbitrary  dogma  that  they  are  controlled 
by  a  body  of  Washington  politicians. 

WHAT  THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS  DID  ASSERT. 

The  Illinois  Farmers'  Association,  at  its  formation,  did  not 
organize  a  political  party.  It  has,  however,  managed  to  suc- 
ceed in  placing  representative  farmers  in  various  offices  in  a 
majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  The  Granges,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  steadily  kept  themselves  aloof  from  politics, 
and  there  Is  no  present  appearance  that  they  will  ever  change 
their  course,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  certain  journals 
to  force  them  so  to  do  by  covert  sneers  and  open  vitupera- 
tion. The  leading  mind.=t  of  the  Order  know,  well  that  such 
a  course  would  destroy  its  influence  in  other  directions.  Its 
power  is  potent  because  exercised  in  an  educational  and 
business  way.  The  Illinois  Patrons  are  among  the  most 
conservative  of  the  Order,  from  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  another  distinct  body  in  the  State  who  may  and  do  exert 
political  power. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  is,  that 
their  educational  facilities  will  insure,  at  the  proper  time,  the 
casting  of  the  ballots  of  the  fraternity  in  accordance  with 
law  and  order,  and  against  the  usurpation  of  unjust  power 
of  any  kind.  Conservative  men  have  always  held  that  the 
only  proper  way  for  freemen  to  right  political  wrong  is  at 
the  ballot-box.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  to  be  done 
without  taking  political  action.  For  this  reason,  the  Farm- 
era'  Association  have  now  wisely  resolved  to  cat  loose  from 
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all  partisan  politics,  standing  firmly  upon  the  broad  and 
sound  platform  of  principles,  not  men.  To  show  the. feel- 
ing that  actuated  this  body  of  men,  I  give  the  text  of  the 
resolutions  that  were  stigmatized  aa  a  mass  of  ''stupidly- 
framed  rhetoric"    Each  reader  of  the  Groundswell  may 
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thus  judge  for  himself  of  the  animna  of  their  critics,  who 
should  be  marked  as  having  written  themselves  down  the 
enemies  of  all  popular  reform. 

Whebbab,  Through  the  departure  from  the  primar;  piindplet  of 
our  Oovemmenl  u  promulgated  b;  it*  founders,  and  thtoo^  Um 
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lapradent  exerdae  of  that  Ugbeet  prerogatlTfl  of  the  freenun — thd 
right  of  Bu&ag&— we,  the  &raieiB  of  IIUnoiB,  in  common  with  the 
wcklth  and  food-prodncen  of  these  United  States,  have,  by  oni  part 
action,  acqoieseed  in  a  ayatem  of  daaa  legislation  which  makes  the 
gieat  mqoritj  elavishl;  subaerrient  to  a  amall  minorit;  ;  and, 

Whekeab,  Thia  condition  ia  clearly  traceable  to  the  fostering  pro- 
tection which  haa  been  accorded  by  oar  legislative  bodies,  both  State 
and  National,  to  the  financial,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  ti8n»> 
porting  intereata,  enabling  them  to  accumulate  an  undue  proportion 
of  tiie  national  wealth,  and  encouraging  them  in  the  exercise  of  the 
corrupting,  lobby  infloeuces  which  have  become  inseparable  from 
our  legislative  syatem ;  therefore, 

Booked,  That  t}ie  preaerration  of  our  national  life  imperatively 
demanda  that  every  American  voter  should  attend  with  care  to  all 
primary  nominations  and  elections,  ao  aa  to  insure  the  election  of 
competent  and  honeat  men  to  all  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

Jhtotved,  That  the  past  record  of  the  old  political  parties  of  this 
country  is  such  as  to  forfeit  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people, 
and  that  we  are,  therefore,  abeolved  from  all  allegiance  to  them,  and 
will  act  no  longer  with  them. 

SetUved,  That  we  demand  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  salary 
grab  law,  the  repeal  to  be  retroactive  in  its  action,  and  thia  without 
a  reatoration  of  the  franking  privilege. 

Baotved,  That  we  do  not  recognize  any  neceeuty  that  public  offi- 
cers should  receive  eztrava^nt  salaries  to  the  end  that  they  may 
conform  to  the  demand  of  expensive  and  faahionable  tastes,  which, 
in  their  very  nature,  are  antagonistic  to  republican  prinmplea,  and 
we  demand  a  reduction  of  official  salaries. 

Baolved,  Iliat  we  demand  the  immediate  reform  of  abuses  In  the 
uvil  aervice,  through  which  the  patronage  of  the  government  ia  dEa- 
penaed  aa  a  reward  for  partisan  service  rather  than  with  regard  to 
the  public  necessities. 

Haohed,  That  we  an  in  favor  of  improving  and  perfecting  the 
navigation  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  and  water  connections,  as  soon  aa 
It  can  ponibly  be  done. 

Bacived,  That  we  are  opposed  to  a  protective  tariff 

ReKhed,  That  we  deprecate  any  further  grants  of  public  lauds  or 
loans  of  the  public  credit ;  and  of  National,  Btate,  or  local  imbKrip- 
tlons  In  aid  of  corporations. 
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Anolnrd,  That  we  &701  the  repeal  of  out  National  Banking  Law, 
and  Delieve  that  the  GoTcmment  ^oold  supply  a  legal  tender  eat- 
rency  dliectljr  from  the  Treasury,  interchangeable,  at  the  option  of 
holder,  with  GoTernment  bonds  bearing  the  lowest  posidble  rate  of 
tnteieflt 

Eaolttd,  Ihat  we  hold  that  our  patent  htws  are  too  often  made  to 
eubeenre  tiie  interest  of  monopoliats,  and  should  he  carefully  reTieed 
and  rertricted. 

Beaotved,  That  the  existing  railway  legislation  of  this  State  should 
be  sustained  and  enforced  until  tborooghly  tested  before  the  courU. 
.  Boohed,  That  we  oppose  any  legislation  by  Congress  nnder  the 
plea  of  regnlating  commerce  between  the  States,  which  shall  depriTe 
the  people  of  their  present  controlling  influence  throngh  State  l^is- 

£t»olved,  That  the  right  of  the  l^ldstnre  to  regulate  and  control 
the  railroads  of  the  State  must  be  vindicated,  eatabliahed,  and  main- 
tained OS  an  essential  attribute  of  State  government;  and  that  those 
holding  the  doctrine  that  railroad  charters  are  contracts  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  legislative  supervinon  and  control  have 
no  just  appreciation  of  the  necessary  powers  and  rights  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment; and  we  will  agree  to  no  truce,  and  submit  to  no  compro- 
mise, short  of  complete  vindication  and  re-establishment  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  State  government  in  its  rights,  through  ita  legisla- 
ture, to  supervise  and  control  the  railroads  of  the  State  in  such 
manner  as  the  public  interest  shall  demand. 

Ruobied,  That  we  uncompromudngly  condemn  the  practice  of  our 
public  officials  in  receiving  free  passes  Trom  railroad  manageTs. 

Baotved,  Tliat  we  demand  a  reduction  of  all  public  expenditures, 
to  the  end  that  taxation  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit 

Betolvfd,  That  we  condemn  the  action  of  our  legislature  in  ad- 
Jonming  the  regular  session,  thereby  practically  defeating  the  pro- 
Tision  of  the  constitution  providing  biennial  seadons. 

Snolved,  That  nnce  a  Isj^  number  of  plow  numn&cturers  of 
the  West  have  thrown  down  the  ganntlet,  we  take  it  np,  and  recom- 
nwnd  to  the  farmers  of  this  State  to  patronin  none  of  said  manu- 
B  until  they  will  sell  to  us  direct,  at  wholesale  rates. 
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CHAPTER  L. 


THE    NATIONAL    GRANGE    OF    PATRONS    OF 
HUSBANDRY. 


THE  ANIfVAL  MEETtNG  A  T  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI.  IN 
FEBRUARY,  1874. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nalionil  Grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandly, 
which  commenced  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on'  Tuesday,  February  3,  and 
finally  closed  its  labon  on  Friday  eveaing,  Febmary  13,  haTing  been  in  con- 
stant session  for  len  days,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  most  important,  agricultural  meeting  ever  held  in  any  country.  Every 
tULte  in  the  Union,  except  Maine  and  Dekware.  was  represented,  as  also 
wen  two  of  the  territories,  and  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

MASTER  ADAMS-  ADDRESS. 

The  Grand  Master  of  the  order,  Hon.  Dudley  W.  Adams,  in  his  address, 
which  was,  throughout,  a  model  of  elegance  and  comprehensiveness,  sketched 
eloquently  and  rapidly  the  rise  and  progress  or  the  Order.  Last  year  they 
represented  but  1,300  Granges,  while  now  they  had  nearly  is.ooo.  In  its 
inception  it  was  intended  to  be  chiefly  a  social  institution  liVe  the  Fanners' 
Clubs,  but  more  comprehensive,  including  both  seses.  and  rendered  attractive 
by  a  pleasing  ritual  and  the  charm  of  secrecy.  Other  features  hare  been  en. 
grafted  on  the  Order,  and  have  assumed  greater  prominence.  It  was  of 
importance  that  the  interest  in  the  suliordinate  Granges  be  kept  up.  After 
the  first  few  meetings,  the  interest  often  flags  and  the  attendance  drops  ofll^ 
This  demands  careful  conuderation.  The  transportation  question  had 
itcched  mon  atteotioB  than  aaj  otber  in  the  nbordinaU  and  State  Granges. 
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B6S  CHS  GBOVSDSWWtl^ 

SktiibctMT  proften  hu  been  m«de.  Minioni  luid  been  t&«ed  to  tnemben^ 
and  itill  the]r  were  oalj  on  the  thrediold  of  the  work.  He  hid  found  nun. 
nhctmen  and  coiuiunen  eqiullr  u  uudont  as  the  fimnen  to  get  li^  of  the 
Ion  in  tianiit. 

Ur.  Adams  thoo^t  the  Natiocul  Grange  ihould  elabonte  caiefnl  plan* 
for  coOpetatiTe  itorei,  luiiig  the  experience  of  the  Rochdale  and  other  aoci- 
etiea.  He  did  not  believe  in  gorenmient  building  tailroada  oi  cuuls,  nor  in 
new  loadt  bein(  made  by  private  cnteipriBc.  He  appreciated  the  difficnlty 
of  &ung  tariffi  bj  law,  but  coold  not  see  but  that  disinterested  men  coold  do 
it  as  well  as  railroad  men.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  National  and  State 
L^islahues  to  pass  anj  law  which  will  be  efficient,  for  there  is  no  numej  in 
lb  Thef  would  be  more  likely  to  pass  laws  iuTolnng  an  expendituTe  of 
fifty  or  a  hiindied  millions.  Hatnre  had  placed  a  magnificent  rirer  throngh 
the  heait  of  our  sgricnltaial  region,  the  only  obstrnctions  to  whidi  were  a 
■ingle  lat^  *  und  bar,  and  a  heartless  tow-boat  monopoly. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Order,  Blr.  Adams 
recommended  the  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  Granges,  irtiidi 
are  unwieldy.  Newly  initiated  members,  be  thooght,  should  be  allowed  a  voice 
in  the  business  of  Granges,  as  their  patience  was  now  unnecessarily  taxed. 
With  respect  to  the  vexed  question  of  who  should  be  allowed  to  be  menbera, 
be  very  pertinently  said  he  wanted  the  gates  closed  against  all  those  wliose 
interest  consists  in  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  Order, 

rjKS  BOSTON  GRANGE.— SOME  OTBBRS. 

The  inbject  of  the  Boston  Grange  wu  alluded  to.  Ur.  Adams  censued 
the  action  of  Deputy  Abbott  in  oiganiiing  it,  and  of  the  State  Master  <X 
Massachusetts  In  countenancing  and  siistaintng  it  Such  conduct  on^t  to 
be  rebuked  and  punished.  In  conclnsiot),  Mr.  Adinu  said :  "  Wilhoot 
doubt  this  is  the  most  important  meeting  of  agriculturists  ever  held  in  any 
land.  The  responsilnlity  resting  upon  us  is  enormous.  The  whcde  country 
both  within  and  without  the  gates,  is  seaidui^ly  watching  onr  every  act  — 
the  enemy  to  find  a  weak  point  to  attack,  our  friends  hewing  and  ezpcctinc 
much  good  to  result.    The  agriculturists  of  the  nation  are  now  on  trial.'' 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RE  VISION  OF  THE  NA  TIONAL  GRANGE. 

One  of  the  most  important  worlu  accomplished  by  the  Grange  was  the 
prepared  constitHtional  amendments,  which,  to  become  law,  mast  be  submit- 
ted to  the  States  for  ratification,  a  three-fourths  vote  b  ~ 
•nd.    The  proposed  amcndmeBti  are  as  IbUowi  ■ 
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K*.  L  nattbaFTMmblatotbaCoiiitltotloiibauiundsdbTitrikliifOBtthapaia- 
jiajii  ladar  tin  tatfllng  "  oigmlMBwi,"  la  r«i«Uoa  to  BtoU  Qnngm,  md  ■lOa&bLl- 
bc  *^  toUowlng: 


ur.ln  inclk  muuMT  ■•  It  azj  deteimliw,  ledoca  tU  npnMDUdTM,  bj  ivoildliislw 
haalcctlaii  of  ■  csiUId  propommi  Of  tbOle  MtlUad  toPMrnlmdip  Id  tlwBUU  Gnocc 
ramMcbcomiQi  udtlMn«nbeni«ehOMBil>allcoiuUiDWtM8taM  OiMt*. 

Ho,!.  Sta.t,  T1i«n  111*7  twarttblliliadDlMrlot  or  dHmtrOnogea  tn  tb«  tttth 
dasTM,  nol  M  azoead  one  In  sach  ooon^,  oompowd  o[  HHtcn  sod  nut-Hutera  4 
SabDcilliuUS  Omim,  ud  Uudr  wl»  who  an  luinma.  aod  anch  fonith  di 
ban  (not  to  aucad  tbne  ttom  each  Bobordlnala  QnngeK  aa  majbaelaci 


la  QnngeK 

atniiuntien  and  aid  iba  SabonUnata  OniiKi 
aniDiaf- —  " — ~" "-"  ■— 


iDtenalaol  (be  Otdw  id  Itaeic  teapactlTa  dlBtrlctt;  and  ahall  anoonnn, 


Ho.*!,    nat  the  PnuBbla  of  tha  ConaUtatiOB  bi  ai  _      ._ 

SUUatloD  "  in  raUtlan  to  the  Natlanal  Gtanga,  ao  aa  to  read : 

"Bimil>«grea."    Flora— (Hope).    Comp«ed  — 

1.  Ot  the  foDnden  ol  lbs  Order,  tIi:  Wm.  Bannden,  O.  H.  Kallar,  J.  B.  noms- 
MO,  A.  K  Groah.  W.  M.  Ireland,  John  Trimble,  Jr.,  7.  it.  HcDoweU. 

%,  "Dm  Paat-Maalata  of  the  NaUonal  QianKS  and  Ihalr  wiTv,  irho  hwra  lakca  tha 
daereeof  7Ioib. 

C    Ilia  OBcera  axd  memlMta  ot  tbe  XxeeotlTe  CommlKaa  ot  Iba  Katlooal  Grans*. 

4.    Xlatanof  SlataOnncaa  and  tbalrwtnk  who  bare  takaa  the  Vtta  degree. 

6.  On*  additional  rapnaentatlTe  trDm  each  State  tor  each  Utj  thonaand  maaibcn, 
DC  fnoOonal  part  thereof,  In  eiaeaa  of  thittj  Ihoiuaiid,  aald  n|a>eaantatlTea  to  be  al- 
laniatel)'  a  brother  and  ilater  tor  eTerr  altamale  fltty  thmaaod ;  moat  be  lltth  .dasraa 
■lamban,  and  will  be  entitled  (o  the  alilh  d^ne. 

Ho.*.  Ttiat  Bee.  1  Art  1,  ot  the  Conatltntlon  be  amended  bT  IneertlnB  after  the 
word  "annnallr."  where  Itoecnn  In  Ihaaeeond  Uiie  of  aald  aanion,  Ibalollowing: 
"  at  tbe  reniiar  meeting  tn  December,  and  Inatalled  at  the  regnUr  meeting  In  Janoarj, 
W  a«  aoonlbicaafter  aa  pnclluble." 

Vo.  B.  nat  Arl  I,  Beo.  4,  Of  the  Conatltntlon,  be  amended  bj  atrtklog  oat  the 
word  "tbree"  wbora  II  occnra  la  the  eaoond  line  ot  aald  aaotlini,  and  InMitinctha 
word  "  At*,"  and  alao  bj  itrlUna  ont  the  wordi  "  one  ot  whom  ahul  be  Bleettd  aadi 
Teat" 

Ko.  •.  Ilial  AH.  1,  Sm.  1,  of  the  Conitttatlon.  be  amended  br  Inserting  tha  worda 
**  at  leaat "  between  the  worda  "  meat "  and  "  onoa  "  where  those  wotda  occur  In  the 
■»t  Una  ot  aald  seAlon. 

"  Ptbrnarj  " 

thawork-^SL   , „ _ _.     .         _ 

tha  aame  line,  and  aabadtata  thenlor  the  word  "  Iblid." 

Ho.  8.  TliBtArt.IatlheGanitltiitloDbeamendedbratrlklnKoattbewoTd  "ahall" 
where  It  oocnra  in  the  arat  llna  ot  said  article,  and  anbaUtnang  thantor  the  word 

Ho.  9:  Hut  ArlSol  thaOonstltotlonbeamaidsdsoai  toieadi  "KngagadlnAf 
rionltural  ponalla,  and  hBTing  no  Interest  In  oonfllct  wllb  oar  pnrposee  "^—Instead  ot 
"Istarestad  tn  Agrlcaltoral  pnnoita." 
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ITo.Il.    nUAittot  thsCooMlUtlDiitwunendBawulontdutallowa: 
HiB  mlDlmnm  f m  for  mcmbanUpta  >  SibordliuM  OnmgeiliAUtn— formal  4tc 
d<dlan,  tan  lot  woiiKa  two  dollan,  tor  iha  tour  dagnei. 

Sa.ll  llAt  Art  TortbeCaDMltinioDbBMBrad«dMta11am:  BtrlkBoatUiewords 
"orpuMd  toblgbM  degnw,"  wbara  the;  occiu'  M  tb«  clcweof  Sec  S,  tod  *dd  tha 
tollawloe  to  ulif  hcUdd  :  "  Dniing  tha  qoutar,  and  pay  to  ttas  t/eavarj  ol  tlie  BUta 
Qrtiu:eaiMdolUrror>Khnuui,u>d  OttyoaBli  forekch  vqiiud,  talOMad  dulnc  tb* 
qnwter;  ■tMaqiuutwij  doaolilioiitarorMehiDembar;  «4ld  npoit  to  be  ■ppon  * 
■Dd  fomtded  at  the  flnt  eeiiiOD  of  the  Qnagt  In  aacli  qoartw."  Slilka  ont  Hie  who 


ot  Sec.  Sand  ot  B«e.4,iuid  aabatltate  aurefot  the  loUowIng,  lo-wlc:  " Hie  BacraCair 
of  the  Slate  Qtaiwe  ihall  pa;  to  tha  IVeararer  ot  Uie  Btata  wun  alt  numeT*  coining 
iDMhla  baoda,  atleaat  odc«  ereir  wd  days,  taking  hli  receipt  iCantDr;  and  ahall  re- 
port quarterlj  to  the  Secretary  of  Iha  National  Grance,  the  mamberablp  In  the  Stilt*.'' 


o.  It.    Hut  Art.  T,  Bee.  fl,  of  tha  ConatltatlOD,  be  amended  b*  itrlktiur  ont  tl 

da  '•  In  Men  York,"  where  ttey ■ '•■  — "—  — ■ ' — —  •' •  " 

•  blank. 

Ho.  14.    That  Art  T,  Sec.  E,  of  U 


ji  NewTotk,"  where  tbe;  occor  In  aald  aectton,  and  laavlng  the  name  ot  th* 

place  blank. 


•tllne  OS  pages,  ai 


the  word  "  Bre  " 

word  "Blened  "  wh 
therefor  the  word  '^ 


ITo.lT.  ThU  Art.  8,  Sec.  >.  be  amended  ailollowi:  luHit  the  word*  "  or  Charten - 
between  the  worde  "  dlajHiuatloii "  and  "  iball  be,"  where  thoae  woidi  occur  In  Uw 
lint  line  of  Section  S,  of  aald  article. 

I(o.4B,  That  Sec  1,  Art.  S,  ot  the  ConaUtntlon,  be  amended  b*  atilklnK  oat  tte 
word  "ten,''  where  It  occnra  In  the  Uthlina  ot  ealdaectlon,  and  uiaartlng  the  woid 

Bectlona  S,  T  and  9,  ot  tald  Article  0.  and  mtntitat*  In  lien  at 

irganlied,  ^Mnaationa  tot  the  organUatton  ot  the  aab- 
„„„„„  u._^w  unotuiuis  laanad,  ihall  ne  raplaoed  br  Charter  for  the  NBttosal 
Orange  wltbonl  f aithar  tea ;  and,  tbareatler,  all  appllcatlona  tor  Chartera  for  anhordl- 
nata  nangM  ahall  paaa  throngli  the  otllee  ol  the  Master  of  the  State  qrmnjte,  and 
mut  W  approved  h;  hhn  before  the;  are  laaned  b;  the  HaHonal  Orann.  ^en  ao 
leaned,  the  Charier  ahall  pan  throagh  the  oflloe  ot^lbe  Sectetarj  of  the  State  Qtange, 
and  recelTe  the  ■Ignatore  and  official  eeal  ot  that  onoa^" 


Ko. ».  Tbat  Sec.  8,  Art.  S,  ot  Iba  Coualltntlon,  be  amended  bj  itrlklng  ont  Oe 
worda  "  (either  fliaU  lecond,  third  or  foarth),"  where  they  occnr  in  aald  aectlim,  and 
Inaanlng  the  worda  "on  thasame  povon." 

Ho.  U.    Hut  the  following  be  Ineened  and  nnmbered 

Abt,  xni.  ne  KaMer  ot  the  National  Orange  and  the  memhan  ot  the  EzaeiUlTa 
Committee  ahall  be  empowered  to  inipend  from  oOlee  any  officer  of  the  National 
Qraoge  who  may  prota  Inefllcleiit  or  deTellet  In  the  dUcharge  of  hla  doty,  anblect  to 
^^al  to  tha  next  eeulon  thereafter  ot  the  Katlonal  Qranse. 


ot  (he  National  Orange  at  any  annual  meatlns,  and  when  i 
lent  ahall  hiTe  been  ratUed  by  tbroa-tonrtba  M  tha  Stale  Oi 


■ni±  alleraUon 
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PJtOJ>OSED  AMRHDMBNT  TO  THE  BYJjiWS. 

«  ftbo  nbmilled  M  the  Mventh  annaal  leuioii, 

AwnoLB  I.  The  llh  daj  ot  DwMmbar.  Iha  tdrlhdaj  of  Iha  PBtroni  of  Hntbandrr, 
•halllMeelgbiUedts  Ibeauiilisncrj  of  UMordsr. 

iDUtlon  ot  twcn 
■U  a  qnonun  fa 

if  ueh  BUM  Qnnifi!,  It  mAf  al«t  m  pnij  to  np- 
in*l  Qruifte  In  cue  ot  lbs  loatilllty  of  tbe  KoAer 
itlcuHtwFulMuIenof  lh«lr  SUM  Ontngn. 

Abt.  it.  QiMatloDi  ot  ■dmlnlatntlon  and  JurifprpdKDCe  kHiIdk  In  and  betweaa 
State  Onset*,  aadsppwli  from  th«  mcUoa  aDd  dsdilon  ibsreof,  ehill  b«  r«tarr«d 
to  tha  Haater  and  BiacatlTO  Commlllae  of  tti«  MaUooal  UmD|e.  wboie  d«clalaa  ahall 
li*  napected  and  obared,  nnUl  oTarraled  br  actios  of  tbe  Natloiul  QniiEe. 

Abt.  t.  Ii  •hall  be  Uie  dntj  ot  the  Maiter  to  predda  at  meetliixs  ot  th«  National 
Onsxe;  to  gee  Utat  all  oncvnaad  msmb«n  of  commltteea  properlj  perform  Ihatr 
napectlva  datiei;  to  sea  that  tba  Conalltntlon,  Bj-I^m  and  Baaolutioiii  of  (he 
Natlooal  Orann,  and  tb«  ougaa  ol  the  Order  arv  obaerrad  and  obejsd,  and  ganorallr 

toperfona  alldatlea  penalulug  to  aacb  alDcs. 

Abt.  *l  It  abalt  be  tbe  datr  ot  tbe  Soeretary  to  keap  a  ncord  ut  all  proeaedlnfa 
ol  tba  National  Graue;  to  keep  a  ]Dit  and  true  accoDot  ot  all  moneTi  received 
anddapoaltad  bybim  ui  tbe  Bscsl  arency;  to  couDlanlso  all  dralta  dratfn  by  tbe 
^vaaarar;  to  ooodnct  tbe  cormpondaaca  of  the  National  t^iaotfe,  and  to  penorm 
■Beta  other  dnllea  appertaining  t«  bli  afflce  ai  may  be  required  by  lbs  Uaitet  and 
Bieciillve  CommltMa. 

II  ahall  be  Ua  daty.  at  leaal  once  each  week,  to  depoelt  wllb  tbe  Asoal  agency  bold- 
'  Inglbe  tDDda  ot  tbe  National  UniuK'-  all  monen  (hat  may  bate  coma  into  hia  hand*, 
■notorward  a  duplicate  reodpttbrrefarin  Ibe  Trtasurer.  and  Co  nuke  a  fall  report  of 
all  tranaacUotiB  te  the  National  Oraugi;  al  eacb  annual  hmIoh. 

Itaball  betalatnrtber  duty  to  procnraa  monthly  report  trontbe  Oacal  agency,  with 
whom  the  fnnda  of  tha  National  Orange  are  depoHlied,  of  all  moneya  recelTcd  and 
nald  oat  by  tbom  daring  each  monlb.  aadamd  a  copy  ot  aaoh  report  to  the  KzeentlTe 
Oonuulttae  and  the  Haater  of  tba  National  Orange. 

Ha  ahall  glTa  bond  In  anch  aom  and  with  aucb  iecortty.  aa  may  ba  approTed  by  the 
«■ "Te  Kmrntttee. 


AsT.  ■wa.~-SteL\on\.  Itaball  be  tbednly  of  tbe Trsaanrer  to  liane  all  drafCa  upon 
Ifae  Bical  anncy  of  the  Order,  aald  drafti  barlug  been  preTloaaly  approved  by  tha 
Haater  and  conatanlgnad  by  tha  Sacralary  of  tba  National  QraDge, 


D  during  tbe  pravlona  montb. 

AcB.  He  ahall  report  to  the  NaUonal  Oranfeata., „ 

all  Honeya  depoailod  In  the  lacal  agency,  and  of  all  drat u  aigned  by  him  alnce  bla 
laat  uinnal  report. 


aacb  portlona 
■«c(,for       ■ 


It  ah 

direcf^  tor  which  aerTJcaa  he  ahall  reoelTa  compeDgatJon. 

I.    ItahatI  bath _,   ,. 

, ^lou  ot  the  affair*  i^  tbe  Order  dnrlng  tb*  ra 

JSaj  ahall  h*T*  anthoilty  tc  —  --  -"  — -—  —  — 
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HUlMllQnBMllBOtlBNHlaB!    lllAUpraTUatlKthBWI 

■ " —  -mdriullimoittiidrwialndMaU  to  thaHatlraalansn  oaths  flnt 

llDMtlU. 

tb*  SaSati  QuBf  iLall  1m  oc 


ud  Bswutn  Oommittse  M  tb*  Hatlooal  aru(«  DUVi 


Ste.  >.  Wtannw  Qmmtl  DmtlM  an  appolatM  bj  Um  MHtra  )rf  th«  KUIana) 
OtMU*.  Mid  Dgpntla*  (hall  i«e«TeiachoampaiMUlaDf(»  tlma  and  ivrTlcM  u  bu 
baMKmlMillnllMllutnortbaXxwnllTCCaainlttMl  prarlded.  In  no  oh  d) 

BrtroBthaNlbi     -" - -'■ 
•  oIlUBIMae 

Aar.jx    AeAa 

d*r  at  Octobtr. 

Mc).— Suta  Gmuaa  iball  dat*  tbslr  flmncUl  sdnanoa  tbrMinoDlbiarMrllM 
fliMdajof  Jaanaij,  lliat  darot  April,  Onldir  d(  JulraudflmtdaTof  OctotMc.lm- 
nadlatilr  lolkiwlsg  Outr  oisanliaUoii. 

Abt.  zil  Bacta  aaaaiaii  of  tha  National  Graaga  ahall  fli  ilia  eopipanaatloa  at  \tt 
BMibeca. 

Axt.  znL  Spadal  m«tlue*  itf  the  NaUonal  Qianpn  ihall  be  called  bT  tha  Kaatai 
npon  the  applKaUoa  to  the  Maaten  of  tweatr  State  Qrangaa,  one  montii'i  nottca  ot 
■oofa  laniHint  being ll*ai  to  all  msmben  of  the  Nailonal  Orange.    Ha  alUntloBa  or 

-       -        t*  to  the  Sj-I'wi  or  Bllual  shall  be  loade  at  anr  ■pedal  meeting. 

—    .-  .1.  > Q^  gf  g^  DBmban,  the  Bjaa  aud  noea  maj  be  called 

m  ao  called,  ahall  be  aolend  br  tba  BeentaiT  opon  hla 


A>r.  xm.   Babor 


-JacauaatlafactorTeTldeDceahallbebnKigtattotheXaatei 

ot  the  national  Oianga  that  a  Grange  haa  been  orgaolied  eontni7  to  the  lawa  or 
oaagee  ot  the  Otder,  or  to  working  In  violation  ot  lit  law*  or  uagaa,  II  ahall  be  tba 
da^ol  thaHaatertoraTOkethaCGanerol  each  off andlng  Onnge. 

»».%.— la  oaaa  aaUilaototT  eridnica  ahall  eonw  lo  the  KaAtot  aBtateGtanc* 
.      .  ._,  ...    ~^„_^^ 


In  violation  of  tha  aams.  It  shall  be  the  dn^  at  aelfialvla  eaipMMl  aaota 
-..  ..__.  Oini«,andalaDoetonrahllothallaeleioI  the  Natlanal  Cranga notke  al 
le  aana,  togathsr  wllb  the  erldenc*  In  tha  ease,  wba  ahall,  U  la  his  o^otoa  the  good 
t  tha  Oidei  raqalrta  aoah  action,  reroka  tba  Cluuter  ot  each  offending  Orange. 
Ste,  I.— Qtaogga  wboee  Oharten  aie  thoa  terakad  mar  appeal  to  the  Itatiosal 


_^ ol  thatbodf. 

Jwt.su.    Hes»  Bj-Lawe  naj  be  altsted  or  ameodedataay  aimnal  meatlng  of  tha 


«  thoa  tenikad  mar  appeal 

HaOtcB^'^aogiirbra nn>Ui&da Totoot  the 

T^B  DBCLARA  TIOH  OF  PRItfClPLSS. 

Tbe  work,  however,  that  hai  been  looked  farwrnrd  to  aa  of  prime  interett 
bj  thoae  not  only  iniide  but  oottide  the  Grange*,  i«  the  declaration  of  prin. 
ciplea.  The  document  is  not  toAj  exceedingly  compiebeDnre  and  emphatic, 
bat  ii  at  the  aame  time  moderate  in  its  tone.    It  (ays : 

Profonndlj  impretied  with  the  tnith  that  the  National  Grange  of  the 
United  State*  •bonld  definitely  proclaim  to  the  world  its  general  objecti,  we 
hereby  unanimously  make  thisdeclaration  of  pnrpoiet  of  the  Fatroiuof  Hns- 

Firit—  United  by  the  strong  and  faitbful  tie  of  Agricaltnte,  ve  mnttullf 
narin  to  tabor  for  the  good  of  9ur  Order,  onr  coanti^  and  uuwlun^ 
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iWmif— WehevtiljindorMllieniotto:  — "InenvntudiiUiu^;  innoii- 
•neati&b.  Liberty ;  in  ftU  Ihings,  Chanty." 

TAirJ —  We  uiaII  endoTor  to  ulviiica  our  caue  by  Uborins  to  iccom-  ■ 
pUth  the  following  objects :  To  develape  ft  better  and  hi^ier  manhood  and 
wDmanhood  amone  oursetvei ;  to  enluuice  the  comfoiU  and  attraction  of  oar 
homei,  and  Urenginen  onr  attachment!  to  our  parsuita ;  to  foster  matnal  nn. 
dentanding  and  co-operation;  to  maintain  inviolate  our  lawi,  and  to  emnlata 
eachothnr  tol^bor  to  basten  the  good  time  coming;  to  reduce  onr  expenses,  both 
lodiTidna]  and  corporate  ;  to  buy  leu  and  produce  more,  in  order  to  make 
onr  fana  self-supporting ;  to  diversify  our  crops,  and  plant  no  more  than  wfl 
can  cnttirate;  to  condensetlie  weight  of  our  exports,  selling  less  in  the  bushel 
and  more  on  the  hoof  and  in  fleeces ;  to  systematize  our  work,  and  calculate 
inteUigently  on  the  probabilities  ;  to  discountenance  the  credit  lystem,  the 
mortgage  system,  the  fashion  system,  and  everr  other  system  tending  to  pro- 
duality  and  bankruptcy.  We  propose  meeting  together,  talkii^  together, 
working  together,  bnring  together,  telling  blether,  and  generally  acting  to- 
eethei  for  onr  mutntl  protection  and  advancement,  as  occasion  may  require. 
We  shall  avoid  litigation  as  much  as  poasible,  by  arbitration  in  the  Gran^ 
We  shall  constantly  strive  to  secure  entire  harmony,  good  will  and  vital 
btolherhood  among  ourselves,  and  to  make  order  perpetuaL  We  shall  earn- 
estly endeavor  to  suppress  persoaal,  local,  sectional  and  national  prejudice*, 
all  unhealthy  rivalry  and  all  selfish  ambition.  Faithfid  adbereuce  to  these 
principles  will  entare  our  mental  and  moral,  social  and  material  advance* 

AktM  —  For  onr  business  interests  we  desire  to  bring  producers  and  con- 
nmert,  Earmen  and  manufacturers,  into  the  most  intimate  relations  possible. 
Hence,  we  must  dispense  with  a  surplus  of  middle  men :  not  that  we  are 
onfrieiidly  to  them,  but  we  do  not  need  them.  Their  surplus  and  their  exac> 
tions  diminish  our  profits.  We  wage  no  aggressive  warbre  against  any  othet 
Interests  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  all  onr  acts  and  all  otir  efforts,  so  far  at 
fnsiDess  is  conceraed,  are  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  prodncen,  but  alio  for 
~U  other  interests  that  try  to  bring  those  two  parties  into  speedyand  e< 


ical  contact    Hence,  we  hold  tbat  transportation  companiea  of  every  kind 
are  necessary  to  our  success ;  that  their  interests  are  intimateh  connected 
r  interests,  and  that  harmonious  action  is  mutnally  adTantageoos. 


Keeping  in  view  the  first  sentence  in  oar  declaration  of  principles  of  action, 
that  "  individual  happiness  depends  upon  the  general  prosperity,"  we  shall 
therefore  advocate  for  every  State  the  increase,  in  every  practicable  way,  of 
kll  fiuilities  for  transporting  ciieaply  to  the  seaboard,  or  between  home  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  all  the  productions  of  oar  country.  We  adopt  it  al 
onr  fixed  purpo^  to  open  out  the  channel  in  Nature's  great  aIterie^  Uiat  the 
life-blood  of  commerce  may  Sow  freely.  We  are  not  enemies  of  railroads, 
navigable  and  irrigating  canals,  norof  any  corporation  that  will  advance  our 
industrial  interests,  nor  of  the  laboring  classes.  In  our  noble  Order  there  I« 
no  communism,  no  afrrarianism.  We  are  opposed  to  such  spirit  and  manage* 
nent  of  an}|  corporation  or  enterprise  as  tends  to  oppress  people  and  rob 
them  of  their  just  profits.  We  are  not  enemies  to  capital,  but  we  oppose 
tyranny  of  mon(q>alies.  We  long  to  see  the  antagonism  between  capital  and 
labor  removed  by  common  consent,  and  by  an  enlightened  statesmanship 
worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  opposed  to  excessive  salaries, 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  exorbitant  per  cent,  profits  in  trade.  They  greatly 
increase  our  burdens,  and  do  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  profits  of  produ- 
cers. We  desire  only  self-protection  and  the  protection  of  ciery  true  inter- 
cat  of  onr  land  by  Intimate  transactions,  Intimate  trade,  and  Intimate 
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proGti.  We  ihall  tdnaee  the  came  at  edncatioii  among  onnelKf  mi  kt 
our  diildren  by  tdl  iut  means  wittiia  our  power.  We  especially  advocate  for 
onr  igricnltnral  and  indiutriil  colleges  that  practical  agricnltnre,  doaieUic 
■dence,  and  all  the  arti  which  adorn  the  home,  be  taug^  in  their  coana  <d 

Fxftk. —  We  emphatically  and  sincerely  assert  the  oil  repeated  tnith  taught 
In  our  orgaaic  law,  that  the  Grange  —  National,  State  oTiubordinate—ii 
not  a  political  or  party  orgaoizaiion.  No  Grange,  if  true  lo  its  obligadons. 
can  discasi  political  or  religious  questions,  nor  call  political  conventions,  nor 
nominate  candidates,  nor  even  discuss  their  merits  in  its  meetings ;  yet  the 
principles  we  teach  underlie  all  tme  politics,  all  true  statesmanship,  and,  if 
properly  carried  out,  will  tend  to  purify  the  whole  political  atmosphere  of 
our  country,  for  we  seek  the  ereatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  But  we 
must  always  bear  it  ia  mind  that  no  one,  b]r  becoming  a  Grange  member, 
gives  up  that  inalienable  right  and  duty  whi^  beloags  to  every  American 
citiien  to  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  politics  of  his  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  right  for  every  member  to  do  all  in  his  power  Intimately  to  influ- 
ence for  good  the  action  of  any  political  parly  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is 
his  duty  to  do  all  he  can  in  his  party  to  put  down  bnt>ery,  cormption  and 
trickery;  to  see  (hat  none  but  competent,  faithful  and  honest  men,  who  will 
unflinctiiiigly  stand  by  our  industrial  interests,  are  nominated  for  all  positions' 
of  trust.and  to  have  carried  out  the  principles  which  should  always  charac- 
terise every  Grange  member  —  that  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  and  not 
the  man  the  office.  We  acknowledge  the  broad  principle  that  difTerence  at 
opinion  is  not  crime,  and  hold  that  progress  towards  truth  is  made  by  difier- 
CDcea  of  opinion,  while  the  fault  lies  in  the  bitterness  of  controversy.  We 
desire  a  proper  equality,  equity  and  fairness;  protection  for  the  weak,  res- 
traint upon  the  strong  —  it  short,  justly  distributed  burdens  and  justly  distri- 
buted power.  These  are  American  ideas,  the  very  essence  of  American 
independence,  and  to  advocate  the  contrary  is  unworthy  of  the  sons  and 
dauehten  of  an  American  Republic  We  cherish  the  belief  that  sectional- 
ism IS,  and  of  right  should  be,  dead  and  buried  with  the  past.  Our  work  is 
for  the  present,  and  the  future.  In  our  Agricultural  Brotherhood  and  its' 
purposes  we  stiall  recognize  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West.  It  is 
reserved  by  every  Patron,  as  his  right  as  a  freeman,  to  affiliate  with  any  party 
that  will  best  carry  out  his  principles. 

Sith. —  Ours  being  peculiarly  a  fanner's  institution,  we  cannot  admit  all 
to  our  ranks.  Many  are  excluded  by  the  nature  of  our  organiialion,  not 
because  they  are  professional  men,  or  artisans,  or  laborers,  but  because  they 
have  not  a  sufficient  direct  interest  in  lilting  or  pasturing  the  soil,  or  may 
have  some  interest  in  conBicl  with  our  purposes ;  but  we  appeal  to  all  good 
citizens  for  their  cordial  coSperalion  to  assist  in  our  efforis  towards  retonn, 
that  we  may  eventually  remove  from  our  midst  the  last  vestige  of  tyranny 
and  corruption.  Wc  hail  the  general  desire  for  fraternal  harmony,  equitable 
compromise  and  earnest  coQperation  as  an  omen  of  onr  future  success. 

Srvenlh. —  It  shall  be  an  abiding  principle  with  OS  to  relieve  any  of  onr 
oppressed  and  suHering  brotherhood  by  any  meant  at  our  command. 

Last,  bat  not  least,  we  proclaim  it  among  out  purposes  to  inculcate  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  abilities  and  sphere  ol  woman,  as  is  indicated  by 
admitting  her  to  membership  and  position  in  onr  Order. 

Imploring  the  continued  assistance  of  our  Divine  Master  to  guide  us  in 
our  work,  we  here  pledge  ourself  to  faithfully  and  harmoniotuly  labor  for  all 
future  tinne  to  return  by  our  united  efforts  to  the  wisdom,  jtuttce,  fratuditj 
ind  political  purity  of  our  forefiithen. 
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UNITING  THE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  are  a  class  organization ;  other 
class  organizations  have  sprung  up  in  various  states,  and  under 
various  names,  some  of  them  palpable  swindles  to  coin  money 
through  the  sympathies  of  the  masses  who  are  constantly  unit- 
ing to  lif^  a  mighty  "  Groundswell,"  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
carry  before  it  the  last  vestige  of  corruption  and  wrong  doing, 
spreading  the  debris  far  out  upon  the  sands  of  obscurity. 

In  some  respects  all  these  societies  have  objects  in  common, 
IfUt  in  many  others  they  are  widely  divergent. 

What  is  wanted  now  is  a  tie  that  shall  bind  all  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  country,  whether  they  work  with  the  hand,  the 
brain,  or  both,  earnest  men  and  women  into  a  fraternity  that 
shall  seek  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numbers;  and, 
through  co-operation,  sway  the  destiny  of  the  nation  for  good. 
Whose  motto  shall  truly  be,  "Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all, 
according  to  the  just  deserts  of  the  individuals." 

Such  an  organization  is  even  now  called  into  life,  and  has 
already  spread  into  several  states.  Under  the  broad  folds  of 
its  banner  are  received  those  in  every  walk  of  life,  who,  while 
not  warring  upon  classes,  will  frown  down  any  attempt  by  cer- 
tain classes  which  conspire  against  the  public  weal,  either  by  the 
monopoly  of  capital,  oppressing  labor,  or  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  unjust  to  the  many,  while  favoring  the  few;  who  will  not 
create  one  monopoly  to  kill  another,  but  by  buying  and  selling 
in  the  best  markets,  shall  save  to  themselves  profits  that  are 
now  divided  amongst  a  horde  of  scalpers;  who  will  so  educate 
the  fraternity  that  each  individual  shall  use  his  suffrage  intelli- 
gently and  firmly. 
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Will  they  accomplish  the  object  ?  Yes ;  if  they  can  combine 
the  agriculturist ;  if  they  can  combine  the  industrial  classes,  as 
have  the  class  organizations,  for  particular  classes. . 

Once  ve  feared  it  could  not  be  done.  It  cannot  certainly  be 
accomplished  except  through  a  secret  organization  vhich  will 
hold  its  members  to  a  unity  of  action  for  the  general  weaL 

Can  it  be  done  now?     Let  us  hope  so. 

The  primary  feature  of  class  organizations  like  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  the  Fanners'  Clubs,  trades'  unions,  or  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  called,  should  be  to  so  educate  its  mem- 
bers that  intelligent  thought,  moral  deportm^t,  and  a  consci- 
encious  performance  of  duty  shall  be  the  rule  and  guide  of 
their  actions.  Sooner  or  later,  if  the  order  be  not  now  devel- 
oping, an  organization  must  arise  that  shall  include  in  its  ranks 
every  legitimate  industry,  whether  of  the  brain  or  the  hand, 
composed,  in  fact,  of  the  best  men  of  all  organizations.  So, 
only,  can  we  hope  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  corrupt  men  the 
power  that  has  carried,  many  times,  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  not 
only  legitimate  business,  but  the  best  interests  of  the  nation 
itself. 
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